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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


IVE and thirty years ago there were not many Guards- 

men who were as well known, not only in the Brigade, 
but to the world at large as the author of this book. His 
interests were widespread, and his eager and intensely 
active brain probed deep into the heart of the most diverse 
subjects. The power of seizing on the essentials of any 
problem presented to him, and of tearing away the veil of 
irrelevancies by which they are so often surrounded, caused 
his opinion to carry great weight and his advice and counsel 
to be sought by men of widely differing interests. 

Sir John Ross-of-Bladensburg was born in 1848. His 
grandfather, Major-General Robert Ross, distinguished 
himself in the Peninsular War, and in 1814 was given Com- 
mand of an Expeditionary Force against the United States. 
On 24th August he attacked and completely defeated a 
superior American Force at Bladensburg. He immediately 
marched on Washington, which he captured by surprise. 
He was killed in an attack on Baltimore in the following 
month. A year later his widow and descendants were 
granted the addition ‘ of Bladensburg’ to his name as a 
reward for his loyalty, ability, and valour. 

Sir John was educated at Radley and rowed in the School 
Eight in 1865. He went to Woolwich and joined the Royal 
Artillery in 1868, transferring to the Coldstream Guards 
in 1873. 

In 1876 his essay on ‘ The causes which have led to the 
pre-eminence of Nations in War’ won the Gold Medal of 
the Royal United Service Institution. He passed the Staff 
College in 1878. 

In the same year his knowledge of the Turkish language, 
which he learned in a few months in London, and his 
understanding of European problems and History led to 
his appointment as Assistant British Commissioner on the 
International Boundary Commission in Turkey after the 
Russo-Turkish War. 
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viii Biographical Note 

He went to Turkey again in 1881, this time as secretary 
to Mr. Bourke (Lord Connemara) on a financial mission to 
Constantinople. On his return he was assistant private 
secretary to Mr. W. E. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

From 1882 to 1885 he was A.D.C. to two Lords Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Spencer and Lord Carnarvon. An A.D.C. of 
a very unusual type. It was for the sake of his political 
ability that his services were required. 

He served in the Suakim Expedition in 1885, receiving 
the medal and clasp and the Khedive’s Star. Later he was 
secretary to two British Missions to the Holy See, those of 
the Duke of Norfolk and of Sir John Lintorn Simmons. 

He left the Coldstream in 1895 under the age limit, and 
from 1go1 to 1914 he was Chief Commissioner of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. From this position he re- 
signed in consequence of what he considered to be the 
unfair treatment of Mr. Harrel, C.B., his sub-Commis- 
sioner, by the Government of the day. 

His earlier work on British Government Missions had 
already won for him a Civil C.B. In 1903 he was created 
K.C.B. and in 1911 K.C.V.O. 

As a writer he was trenchant, vigorous and virile, and he 
had the power of making his points with great force and 
clearness. In addition to numerous articles on a great 
variety of subjects he was the author of the biography of 
the Marquess of Hastings in the ‘ Rulers of India’ series. 
He also wrote the history of the Coldstream Guards from 
1815 to 1885, and a book on the Coldstream Guards in the 
Crimea. Shortly before he died he completed the history 
of the regiment during the European War, 1914-18. His 
death occurred little more than a week after the preface was 
written, and prevented the printing and publication of this 
book being supervised by the author. 

He was a great gardener and one of the greatest authori- 
ties on trees and shrubs. His garden at Rostrevor, which 
he was continually enlarging until his trees, shrubs, rhodo- 
dendrons, and plants covered an area of nearly 70 acres, was 
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Biographical Note ix 
unique. His knowledge and skill aided by a favourable 
climate enabled him to obtain results which often were 
envied by Kew and attracted enthusiasts from all parts of 
the world. 

It is rare to come across a mind so richly stored with 
information and with such an amazing facility for vivid yet 
balanced expression. His memory was extraordinary, and 
he could stimulate conversation in almost any company 
because he had so much to say that was of interest. His 
capacity for work was enormous, and his opinions, always 
the result of his own study and reflection, were courageous 
and original in the best sense of that word; they were 
supported by solid and often brilliant reasoning. He was 
never led off on a side issue. In politics his views, strong 
and statesmanlike, were all through his life sought for by 
Lords Lieutenant and Chief Secretaries, though they often 
proved unpalatable to those who were shy of looking facts 
in the face. He was a strong Unionist and a true Irishman. 

Up to the end of his life his brain retained all its intense 
activity and keenness. Only two years before his death his 
genius for mathematics, which had always been remarkable, 
led him to invent a new ‘ progression ’. 

In spite of serving in the Army for five years before he 
joined the Brigade, there was no one who was more imbued 
with Brigade lore and traditions, and with the Coldstream 
spirit. To all his other rare gifts he added a genius for 
sympathy. By those who were privileged to know him well 
he will always be remembered for his brilliant versatile in- 
tellect, totally devoid of arrogance, for the kindness of his 
heart, and his unselfish thought for others. He was a great 
Guardsman and a great Gentleman. 


H. W. STUDD, 
Brigadier-General. 
August, 1926. 
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PREFACE 


HEN honoured by an invitation to compile an account 

of the actions of the Coldstream Guards in the Great 
War, I felt that it was necessary to give in brief outline some 
sketch of the War as a whole. It seemed to me that without 
this setting the operations conducted by any fraction of the 
Army could hardly be made clear or intelligible, nor could 
they be appreciated at their proper value. For this reason 
I have attempted to give a general idea of the widespread 
hostilities that troubled the world during the fateful years 
1914-18, and I have tried to show what part was taken in 
them by the Regiment I was endeavouring to follow. Hence 
some events have been described which did not exclusively 
affect the Coldstream Guards, but which were of much 
importance to them as part of the British Forces engaged 
on the Western Front. In this outline, moreover, I have 
felt it obligatory to allude to certain matters which are 
popularly classed as ‘political’, and which, curiously enough, 
are sometimes omitted in a Military History—perhaps 
because the writer may fear to get involved in party con- 
troversies with which soldiers as such rightly have no con- 
cern. In the following chapters, more especially in the last 
chapter, I have given reasons for adopting this course and 
I need not refer to them here. It may suffice to emphasize 
the fact that as hostile operations are of necessity directed 
and controlled by the Government of the Country, the 
decisions of the latter which influence the War—far from 
having any connexion with party interests—are and must be 
subjects of grave military importance, and deserve the 
closest attention of military students. It is impossible to 
exclude them, for they affect the Army in the most vital 
manner. As, however, there appears to be some confusion 
or misunderstanding about this point, I wish to make it 
quite plain that this part of the story is founded upon my 
own reading and study and is not intended, nor, as far as 
I am aware, does it in any way reflect the views that may 
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have been formed by those for whom this narrative was 
primarily compiled. 

With respect to the Military events and movements de- 
scribed in the following pages, I have received every 
possible assistance, encouragement, and information from 
very many of the officers who served in the War, and I beg 
to offer them sincere thanks for the interest they have taken 
in my work. These acknowledgements are also gratefully 
due to those officers who during the War and afterwards 
were serving at Regimental Headquarters, more especially 
to Brigadier-General H. W. Studd, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
and to Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C., during whose periods of Command most of the 
following volumes were written. General Studd, moreover, 
lent me some valuable notes drawn up by him when engaged 
in the important Staff appointment on the Military side of 
the Supreme War Council at Versailles ; Major Viscount 
Marsham and Captain R. V. Martyn were indefatigable in 
supplying me with information, and I owe to them the 
appendixes which appear in the book as well as the numerous 
Regimental details which, by their kind assistance, I have 
been able to reproduce. A large mass of private diaries 
were freely placed at my disposal, and while all were very 
useful, those of Major-General Sir Cecil Pereira, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., and of Major-General J. Ponsonby, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., are of exceptional interest. As will be seen, I have 
largely availed myself of theirobservations. Sir Cecil Pereira, 
moreover, lent me maps and the notes he had made on many 
points connected with the development of modern warfare, 
which he had studied as hostilities were proceeding ; all his 
remarks and suggestions were highly appreciated and of the 
greatest use to me. To Major-General H. C. Sutton, C.B., 
C.M.G., I owe more than thanks. Living at a considerable 
distance from London, I was unable to consult some of the 
important War diaries only to be found there ; but General 
Sutton was good enough to read them all through to eluci- 
date any obscure points on which their information was 
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scanty, and to take the immense trouble of sending me copies 
of everything that in any way concerned the Coldstream 
Guards. Without this generous help the narrative would 
have been somewhat disjointed and have lacked cohesion. 

I have also to thank Colonel C. J. C. Grant, D.S.O., for 
letting me see a short history he had compiled of the actions 
of the Regiment during the War; also I am grateful to the 
late Sir Francis Stronge, K.C.M.G., who, having served in 
the Diplomatic Service, was able to give me much informa- 
tion outside military affairs. 

I have had the advantage of reading the first and second 
volumes of the Official History of the War compiled by 
Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., and much 
of what is written in the first seven chapters of my book has 
been drawn from this admirable work; to him and to 
Major A. F. Becke my best thanks are due for very much 
valuable assistance. I have also consulted Colonel J. 
Buchan’s well-known and excellent History of the Great 
War, and I am indebted to him for a great deal of informa- 
tion. I know of no work dealing with the whole War in 
every part of the Globe which is so clear, and all those who 
wish to study the many details of the International Struggle 
should have this history constantly by their side. 

My best hope is that the contents of these volumes, which 
I publish not without much diffidence, may give some idea, 
however inadequately expressed, of the glorious part which 
the Coldstream Guards took in the War, and that they may 
contribute in some way to carry on the History of the 
Regiment, and of a zealous devotion to duty during those 
eventful years which the World War lasted. 


June, 1926 (Signed) J. R.-of-B. 


PS.—Unfortunately towards the end of last year, when 
making arrangements for the publishing of this book, I got 
ill and was quite unable to continue my work, but a committee 
formed of Colonel Campbell, Generals Studd, Pereira, and 
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Sutton, and Mr. Wilkinson, were kind enough to undertake 
to correct proofs and generally to supervise and direct the 
last operations of this publication. It is difficult for me to 
express my sincere gratitude to them and my warm appre- 
ciation for what they have done. 

(Signed) J. R.-of-B. 


June, 1926. 


NOTE 


Wir# these words, the last that he wrote, Sir John Ross- 
of-Bladensburg finished the great work which he has done, 
here and elsewhere, for the Coldstream Guards. Owing to 
his illness he was unable to correct or even to read the 
proofs of any part of his History. As he has explained 
above, the work of seeing his book through the Press has 
been undertaken by a Committee which must be held 
responsible for all errors and misprints. The Committee 
has not hesitated to correct small mistakes of dates and fact, 
and in these matters has done its best to secure absolute 
accuracy; it has also occasionally changed a word and 
altered the punctuation. 

Some further explanation must also be added. At the 
outset of their work the members were faced with a difficulty. 
While fully alive to the cogency of Sir John Ross’s argument, 
and indeed in complete agreement with his statement that no 
military history which in any way aims at completeness can 
afford to ignore contemporary political history, they felt it 
not impossible that in the light of information which has 
been published since he wrote the pages in question—he 
began his History before the war ended—the author might 
have wished to alter certain criticisms of His Majesty’s 
Government and possibly to modify some statements which 
deal with matters that are still the subject of controversy. 
They had to choose between making such changes as in 
their opinion the author would have approved, and leaving 
the book as he wrote it at a time when it was, perhaps, im- 
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possible to present an absolutely impartial judgement based 
on a full knowledge of all the facts. The former course was 
open to grave objections. Of necessity one change will often 
lead to another ; if a sentence is altered a different com- 
plexion may be given to the contents of a whole page; a 
link in the author’s argument may be lost and have to be 
replaced either by feeble, non-committal statements of 
which, as will be obvious to every reader, the author himself 
could never have been guilty, or by the expression of views 
which Sir John Ross did not hold when he wrote and of 
conclusions to which he might not have come. To do this 
and silently to alter or modify his judgements seemed dis- 
honest, and with these considerations in view the members 
of the Committee were unanimously of opinion that, with 
the exceptions mentioned above, Sir John’s work should be 
left exactly as he wrote it. But they also felt that it would 
be unfair to publish the book without adding this note in 
explanation of the circumstances. They print it in the hope 
of doing justice to an officer to whom the Regiment is 
under many and great obligations, that he may not be 
accused of having failed to reconsider certain details which, 
when his work is taken as a whole, are of very minor im- 
portance. None the less they can with all sincerity quote 
the words of those earlier editors who were also faced with 
the task of publishing another man’s book : ‘ It had bene a 
thing, we confesse, worthie to have bene wished, that the 
Author himselfe had liu’d to haue set forth, and ouerseen 
his owne writings ; But since it hath bin ordain’d otherwise, 
and he by death departed from that right, we pray you do 
not envie his Friends, the office of their care, and paine to 
haue . . . publish’d them.’ 


JOHN V. CAMPBELL, Colonel, 
Lieut.-Colonel Commanding, 
Coldstream Guards. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


Its sudden outbreak. Germany and Austria opposed to Russia, France, 
England, and Belgium. German deployment against France and Belgium. 
French mobilization. Modification of French plan of operations. German 
scheme of invasion. Events in Belgium. The British Expeditionary Force, 
of which the three Coldstream Battalions form part. Arrival at Mons. 


HE Great War of 1914-18, like other wars under- 

taken to serve Prussian interests, burst quite suddenly 
over Europe and with hardly any preliminary negotiations. 
Prussia having in 1871 defeated France and having then 
gained for her Sovereign the Imperial throne of Germany, 
had ever since been preparing for another war of conquest. 
She believed she was ready in 1914, and seized the oppor- 
tunity to precipitate the struggle when the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian monarchy, was assassinated 
at Serajevo in Bosnia on the 28th June of that year. The 
Austrians had long been troubled with the hostility of 
Serbia, whose influence over their Slav subjects was under- 
mining their national stability ; and the quarrel between 
the two countries was of old standing. A strong Serbia 
was moreover a bar to Austrian expansion towards the 
Aegean Sea—a policy called Drang nach Osten, which was 
the dream of many a Viennese statesman. Austria, by 
the direction of Europe at the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
had undertaken the administration of the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina which the Russo-Turkish war 
(1876-7) had wrested from the Sultan, and after a severe 
struggle had occupied them and introduced a good and 
civilized Government. But in 1908 she went much further, 
and without the consent of Europe she definitely incor- 
porated them into her Empire. In committing this act of 
encroachment, she aroused the hostility of the neighbouring 
Slav States ; but by way of conciliation she surrendered her 
rights in the Sandjak of Novibazar—the district between 
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Serbia and Montenegro and the only road available by 
which to pursue her policy of pushing to the Aegean Sea. 
She then awaited events. But soon war broke out in the 
Balkans (1912-13), and the Turks, attacked on all sides, were 
beaten back to the Bosphorus and to the Dardanelles and 
held only a small province in Europe, which however still 
included possession of these important channels as well as 
of the Sea of Marmora that connects them. As a result great 
accessions of territory were acquired by Bulgaria, Greece, 
Montenegro, and by Serbia, who obtained the Sandjak as 
part of her gains, and Austria found herself effectually 
barred from all hope of expansion towards the south-east. 
Relations with Serbia were thus rendered all the more 
strained; and Austria, anxious to humiliate her neighbour, 
professed to believe that the murders at Serajevo were 
directly caused by secret machinations hatched at Belgrade. 
The Kaiser was not slow to fan the flames of distrust and 
animosity that consumed these two nations, and supported 
the Emperor of Austria in his intention (if he did not 
actually induce him) to send a peremptory ultimatum to 
Serbia, not only demanding reparation for the alleged 
injury, but insisting also upon terms that appeared to be 
inconsistent with the independence of Serbia as a Sovereign 
State. The ultimatum was launched on the 23rd July and 
required unconditional submission within forty-eight hours. 
The reply, contrary to expectation, was conciliatory, and 
was handed in within the stipulated time. For all practical 
purposes it was a full acceptance of all the harsh demands 
made upon Serbia. But Austria was dissatisfied, and without 
further parley broke off diplomatic relations as soon as the 
time limit expired, and then began to mobilize. This 
drastic proceeding roused Russia—so long the protector of 
the Slav races in the Balkans—into action and she announced 
that she would stand by Serbia in the defence of her inde- 
pendence. The other Powers, seriously alarmed, made 
strenuous efforts to maintain the peace of Europe, and tried 
hard to persuade the Vienna Government to modify their 
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demands. But Austria turned a deaf ear to all these repre- 
sentations, and bombarded Belgrade on the 2gth July. 
Thereupon the Tsar ordered the mobilization of the 
southern Russian armies. 

It had been early seen that the uncompromising attitude 
taken up at Vienna would bring about a general conflagra- 
tion, involving all the Great Powers of Europe. Russia was 
bound to Serbia, and could not allow that kingdom to be 
annihilated. France was the ally of Russia; Germany 
was allied to Austria. These Powers would at once be en- 
gaged in a gigantic struggle, if the dispute over the assassi- 
nation of the Archduke were not settled. On the 30th July 
there was still some faint hope of a peaceful solution, and 
the British Government continued to spare no labour to 
find such a solution. The Tsar was willing to negotiate, 
and gave assurances that his troops would not move as long 
as mediatory negotiations continued. Apparently satisfied 
with the damage done by the bombardment of Belgrade, the 
Government of Vienna also showed signs of relenting, and 
consented to re-open negotiations with the Tsar. But the 
Kaiser wanted war; and he cynically proposed on the 
2gth July that England should stand aside while his armies 
advanced through Belgium to crush France. On the 31st, 
therefore, just when Austria, the aggrieved party, began to 
negotiate, and when the prospects of peace were becoming 
brighter, he sent an ultimatum to Petrograd, demanding de- 
mobilization, and next day he declared war on Russia entirely 
on his own account. On the 3rd August he followed up this 
step by declaring war against France, with whom he had no 
quarrel whatsoever. Austria, the dupe of the Government of 
Berlin, had no choice but to follow in the wake of her Ally. 

Germany had in fact further aims in view than to settle 
the trouble that had arisen between Austria and Serbia. 
That question was capable of adjustment, and Russia and 
the neutral Powers were willing and anxious that Serbia 
should give ample and substantial guarantees for good 
behaviour. But Germany intervened in a dispute that did 
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not directly concern her ; she believed that the day had at 
last dawned when her cherished plan of smashing France, 
and eventually Great Britain, could be successfully carried 
out. The Kaiser and his advisers had long foreseen a 
great war where the two Germanic Empires in the centre 
of Europe, perhaps joined by Italy, would be pitted against 
Russia in the east and against France in the west ; and they 
prepared systematically for such an eventuality when the 
occasion might present itself. Their plan was to mobilize 
swiftly, to take advantage of the want of military preparation 
in France, to overrun that country quickly, to seize Paris 
and paralyse the Republic, and then to turn on Russia with 
their full forces. They felt they could then at last deal with 
Great Britain, and make themselves the masters of Europe. 
The refusal of Italy (a member of the Triple Alliance") to 
join in a gigantic war of pure spoliation, which was not 
contemplated by the terms of the alliance, did not alter 
their resolution to precipitate the quarrel that now arose. 
Everything seemed to favour their design. From 1911 to 
1913 they had largely augmented their army and navy, and 
the Kiel canal was being widened for warlike purposes ; 
these additions to their already powerful resources were 
to be ready for use in the summer of 1914.. France was 
unprepared, and her recent efforts to increase her military 
strength could not take full effect before 1916. Russia was 
reorganizing her forces and could not concentrate them on 
the frontier for many weeks. England was preoccupied 
and averse to war; our rulers had already reduced the 
Regular troops, and seemed more inclined to pursue that 
policy than to keep pace with our neighbours’ military 
reforms. Belgium, whose army was being reorganized in 
1914, was relying on the honour of Europe, and was not 
powerful enough to resist invasion. The Berlin Government 
believed therefore that it would be easy for the Prussian 
military machine, set in motion at the chosen moment, 


1 The defensive Dual Alliance between Germany and Austria was 
concluded in 1879. It became the Triple Alliance in 1882. 
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to sweep through Belgium and annihilate France, before 
Russia was even able to enter the field. 

France was not implicated in the quarrel with Serbia ; 
she did not side with her Russian Ally in the dispute ; she 
carefully abstained from every act of aggression or even of 
partisanship. Like England, she was strictly neutral and 
outside the quarrel, and was merely endeavouring by 
friendly representations to appease the Emperor of Austria 
and to induce him to modify his ultimatum to Serbia or else 
to refer the matter to arbitration. But Germany, while 
threatening Russia on the ground that the Tsar was mobi- 
lizing his forces, although she herself was actively though 
secretly preparing for hostilities at that very moment, also 
threatened France on the ground that the Republic was 
allied to Russia, and before negotiations could be brought 
to an end at Vienna, declared war against both. This was 
swiftly followed by the invasion of Belgium, without cause 
of complaint alleged, and in defiance of the solemn treaties 
which bound the Kaiser to respect her neutrality. The 
Brussels Government anticipated that Germany would strike 
at France through the Belgian kingdom, and took measures 
as effectively as possible to withstand invasion when it should 
take place. When the Germans demanded admittance the 
demand was nobly refused; and so stubborn was the defence 
that the invaders were delayed in their advance, to such an 
extent that the initial impetus which they hoped to gain was 
largely checked. The resistance of the Belgians is an im- 
portant military event; for it disarranged the plans of the 
Germans, and gave time to the French and British to put 
their forces into the field. But for this gallant action the 
French would not improbably have lost territory up to if 
not beyond Paris, and the value of the military assistance 
of England would have been greatly lessened. 

During all this time the attitude of England was an un- 
certain factor. It had long been known in this country that 
Germany was meditating the invasion of France, and in 
1912 the secret mission of Lord Haldane gave our Govern- 
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ment ample warning that a European war was in prospect. 
It was known moreover that Germany’s line of advance 
would probably be through Belgium. The Kaiser was 
ostentatiously piling up his military resources far beyond 
the necessities of defence ; his vast armies needed a greater 
strategical development than the frontier with France would 
afford, and the neutrality of Belgium was thus obviously 
a serious obstacle to his ambition. Moreover France, rely- 
ing on the ‘ scraps of paper’ which guaranteed it as well 
as the neutrality of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, had 
neglected to fortify her northern provinces and had only 
strengthened her eastern borders. As in all governments 
ostensibly based on democratic principles, the necessity 
of being armed and prepared for war was forgotten or 
neglected. Politicians seeking the suffrages of the populace 
hesitate to tell their constituents an unwelcome truth, and 
they hardly dare insist on the plain fact that in these days 
of violence a nation can only exist when it is ready at all 
points to resist aggression. And so the French slumbered 
on in false security, and left their northern frontier un- 
guarded as an invitation to their foe to devastate their fair 
land. Nor were warnings wanting to bring the unscrupulous 
intentions of Germany to public notice, and many incidents 
had occurred in recent years to bring home to us the serious 
danger in which we stood. But the British Government 
did nothing, and abstained from defining their position 
until the catastrophe came about which had been foreseen 
by so many. The attitude they assumed was more than 
unfortunate. They pretended that British interests were 
not involved, and they seemed to think that their influence 
for peace at Berlin and Vienna would be enhanced by the 
knowledge that we were not committed absolutely to either 
side in the dispute. But Germany, well knowing that the 
pretence was false, regarded it as an excuse put forward by the 
British Government for its intention to refuse to fulfil its treaty 


1 Great Britain and the European Crisis, issued by the Foreign Office, 
28th Sept. 1914, p. viii. 
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obligations. Germany was therefore hardly to be cajoled 
into courses of moderation when she was armed to the teeth 
and ready to embark on a war of conquest. A manly declara- 
tion of British intentions in case of the violation of Belgian 
territory, made in time, was the only means available to 
allay the war fever that prevailed in Berlin, and in no cir- 
cumstances could it have aggravated the situation when the 
crisis became acute; on the contrary such a declaration 
would probably have saved it, and the peace of the world 
would not have been broken. 

It is not too much to say that our Government hardly 
knew what they would do when confronted by a grave 
European crisis. They were immersed in party concerns, 
and the thought of war, even the most just and righteous 
war of national necessity, was cast aside until events im- 
peratively forced it upon them. The Germans hoped to 
secure the neutrality of England ; they believed they had 
succeeded, and their insulting proposal that we should stand 
aside, despite our treaties, showed at once their confidence 
in our pacific intentions, as well as their contempt for our 
people. They knew that labour disputes were encouraged, 
that class had been set against class, and that the nation was 
disunited and out of gear; they knew that the Irish question 
had been pushed to a breaking point, and that fierce ani- 
mosities and divisions had been created among the various 
sections of the Irish population. They believed that the 
policy followed would soon light up the flames of civil war ; 
and they argued that England was so disorganized and so 
torn by internal dissensions that everything would be 
tolerated, and that the invasion of Belgium would be passed 
by as a regrettable incident not worth fighting for. But here 
they miscalculated ; the Irish question, serious as it was, 
had never made the British people forget that they were 
bound to Belgium, and that treaties and honour would 
oblige them to defend this small kingdom against an unjust 
invasion. Belgium could not be made the highway to lead 
to the destruction of France, nor could solemn treaties be set 
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aside to satisfy the ambition of the Kaiser. Had this been 
realized, the Germans would have known beforehand that 
their schemes of aggression would oblige them to reckon with 
the British Empire. But our Government, bound by treaty 
to defend Belgium, did not at once assert their resolution to 
carry out their obligations while the calamity of a Euro- 
pean conflagration might, perhaps, have been averted. The 
British people however asserted it loudly, as soon as it was 
understood that Belgium was to be attacked, and so it came 
about that England at last declared herself by proclaiming 
4th-sth war from midnight the 4th-sth August, three days after the 
AU8- neutrality of Luxemburg had been violated, two days after the 
invasion of Belgium had been threatened, and many hours 
after this invasion had actually taken place, when in short 
the momentous step taken by Germany was irretrievable. 
War now began in earnest, the Central European Powers, 
Germany and Austria, against Russia in the east, and France, 
Belgium, and England in the west. The two Germanic 
Empires had the inestimable advantage of being able to act 
on interior lines, while the Allies opposed to them were 
divided ; there could be no close co-operation between 
Russia and the three western nations, whereas the Teutonic 
Powers, close to each other and in a central position, could 
take up a defensive line in one theatre and operate offensively 
in the other. It will be seen how beneficial this advantage 
was to them, and how they used it to their own profit. The 
mobilization of the Germans was rapid. They deployed in 
the first instance as many as 22 Active and 13 Reserve Army 
Corps—by far the largest number of their forces—in the 
Western Theatre against Belgium and France, and the heads 
of their invading columns were on the frontier awaiting 
orders to advance before the official declaration of war was 
made. They were thoroughly ready and had carefully 
planned everything beforehand for the day when their 
power in the field was to be displayed to the world. By 
the existing military railways, large masses of troops, per- 
fectly equipped, could be quickly sent to strategical points 
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either to the west or to the east. Their fortresses were in 
good order, their armament of the latest scientific patterns 
and better than that of their opponents, their supply of 
ammunition practically unlimited. The war, as we have 
seen, was begun by them, and they precipitated it entirely 
to suit their own convenience. They had therefore the 
initiative, and during the early stages of the war they were 
able to concentrate more troops on vital points than could 
be brought against them. The Kaiser was War Lord of his 
forces and his authority was supreme. General von Moltke, 
nephew of the famous soldier who in 1864, 1865, and in 1870, 
led the Prussians to victory, was Chief of the General Staff 
and acted as Commander-in-Chief in the name of his Sove- 
reign. Operations began without any delay. Luxemburg 
was overrun on the 2nd August; the demand to enter Belgian 
territory was made next day, and on its refusal the enemy 
invaded the little kingdom early in the morning of the 4th. 

The French mobilized as soon as they saw that war 
was imminent, and pushed troops up to defend their 
frontier which was so suddenly menaced. This frontier 
starts from near Basle in Switzerland and runs nearly due 
north for some 74 miles, and then in a north-westerly 
direction for 275 miles when it reaches the North Sea near 
Dunkerque—a total distance of nearly 350 miles, 165 of 
which border Alsace and Lorraine, 9 the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, and 175 Belgium. As already explained, this 
latter section was practically undefended ; most of the 
fortifications which had been planned had not even been 
commenced ; the works round the important town of Lille 
were of no military value, and the same may be said of all 
the towns on the roads leading from the north into the heart 
of France, except Maubeuge, which was the only stronghold 
of any importance in that quarter. But the fortification of 
this place was being leisurely carried out, and in 1914 was 
still incomplete ; it was moreover isolated and by itself not 
strong enough to arrest the march of a powerful invader. 
The northern frontier in short, which in the past had always 
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been secured by fortresses suitable to the times, was now 
open and in a military sense it was left almost derelict. 
There were no natural barriers to obstruct an enemy 
between the North Sea and Maubeuge ; but farther to the 
east from Maubeuge in the direction of Thionville lay the 
difficult country of the Ardennes, in which the Germans 
could be more easily resisted. Longwy, however, which is 
situated on the road through Luxemburg, was only an anti- 
quated fortress. On the other hand, the frontier dividing 
France from Alsace and Lorraine was very well fortified by 
strong modern works which extended from Verdun to Toul 
and again from Epinal to Belfort. General Joffre was in 
supreme command of the French armies, which when all 
had been mobilized amounted to twenty-one Army Corps 
and to as many Reserve divisions, together with some 
Territorial troops, but these latter were only partially 
trained and had no artillery. 

At the outset of the war the French had the bulk of their 
forces massed between Belfort and Rocroi, with the inten- 
tion of advancing into Alsace and Lorraine, and so recover- 
ing without delay the provinces lost in 1870; nor did the 
German invasion of Belgium prevent them from pursuing 
their object. The real meaning of the enemy’s attack upon 
that kingdom was not at first appreciated, and a recon- 
naissance made by their Cavalry Corps under General Sordet 
towards Liége failed to give them accurate knowledge of 
the true military situation. Their inroad into Lorraine 
proceeded with success, and in spite of increasing opposition 
they soon penetrated far enough to threaten the railway 
connecting Metz with Strasbourg at Sarrebourg, But before 
they achieved their full design, General Joffre received in- 

Aug. formation on the 15th August that the hostile thrust through 
ee Belgium was more serious than he had supposed, and he 
was obliged at once to modify his plan of operations. He 
learnt then that 200,000 Germans were crossing the Meuse 
and that a Cavalry Corps was attempting to cross it near 
Dinant, and thereupon he had to weaken his right wing in 
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Lorraine and to move the whole of his army more to the 
north. He now strengthened his centre, which was to make 
the principal attack through the Ardennes country, to strike 
in flank the hostile forces advancing between Namur and the 
Dutch frontier. His right wing was to make a secondary 
attack between Metz and the Vosges ; while his left wing, 
known as the Fifth French Army under General Lanrezac, 
was to move into the district between the Sambre and the 
Meuse, and to join hands with the Belgians who were en- 
deavouring to oppose the enemy’s advance through their 
country. The British Contingent, which was expected soon 
to arrive on the scene, was to form up on the left of the Fifth 
French Army and to co-operate with it. Farther to the 
west were three French Territorial divisions under General 
d’Amade, one near Douai, another near Arras, and the third 
between Hazebrouck and St. Omer. The idea of entering 
Alsace and Lorraine was probably due to political rather 
than to military considerations, for the reconquest of these 
provinces was dear to every patriotic Frenchman. And yet 
the early realization of such a hope was, under the circum- 
stances, a sanguine expectation. No adequate provision was 
made for the defence of the northern frontier, which being 
unfortified was a danger to the security of France from the 
moment when the neutrality of Belgium had been violated. 
Aswe shall see, these first movements suited the plans formed 
by the enemy, and gave him an initial advantage of no small 
importance. 

The scheme of operations adopted by the Germans had 
been elaborated in detail some nine years before 1914, and 
it was improved from time to time until the moment arrived 
when it was to be carried into effect. By this scheme they 
aligned their forces, nearly 1,500,000 strong and divided 
into seven Armies numbered consecutively from right to 
left, from the Dutch frontier to Strasbourg. Their First, 
Second, and Third Armies, respectively commanded by 

1 Official Hist. of the War, by Brig.-Gen. J. E. Edmonds, C.B.,C.M.G., 
i. 38, 40. 
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Generals von Kluck, von Biilow, and von Hausen, were 
composed of seventeen Army Corps,! approximately some 
760,000 men (excluding higher cavalry formations), and 
were concentrated on the Belgian and Luxemburg frontiers, 
with orders to overpower the Belgians and, driving them 
away from Antwerp, to form on the line Brussels—Namur- 
Givet. Their Fourth and Fifth Armies, under Duke Al- 
brecht of Wiirttemberg and the Crown Prince of Germany 
respectively, ten Corps, 380,000 men, were to conform, so 
that these five Armies, numbering more than a million men, 
were to carry out a gigantic wheel pivoted on Thionville, 
and having brushed away the Belgians they were to continue 
the wheel, to sweep round and to besiege Paris, to over- 
whelm the left flank of the French, and to drive them east- 
wards on to the Swiss frontier. Their Sixth and Seventh 
Armies, under the Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and 
General von Heeringen, eight Corps, 345,000 men, were to 
hold the French in check south of Thionville, and eventually 
to advance as soon as the movements of the five Armies were 
completed. When General Joffre modified his original 
plan as just mentioned, his troops were not in the best 
position to meet this formidable scheme of invasion. He 
had at his disposal forces amounting to 1,071,000 men 
divided into five Armies also numbered from right to left. 
His right wing, formed of the First and Second Armies 
respectively under Generals Dubail and de Castelnau, 
absorbed nearly half his strength, about 456,000 men, and 
was in Alsace and Lorraine facing an adversary with 
345,000 men. His centre, with which he intended to make 
his principal attack, was composed of the Third and Fourth 
Armies, under Generals Ruffey and de Langle de Cary, 
some 361,000 men, but they were opposed by a slightly 
Aug. Superior number, and the attack when it was launched on 
21st the 21st August in the difficult country of the Ardennes 


1 One of these Army Corps was left in Schleswig to guard against 
a possible landing there until the 23rd August, when it was immediately 
sent into Belgium. 
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was not successful. His left wing, consisting of the Fifth 
French Army under General Lanrezac, 254,000 men, 
occupied a salient somewhat in advance of the general 
French line, and was confronted by the great bulk of the 
enemy.’ But the dangers of the situation were for the 
moment hidden by the fog of war. 

Meanwhile the events that were taking place farther to 
the north occasioned anxiety at French Head-Quarters. 
The Germans having entered Belgium on the 4th August, 
met with only a slight resistance until they reached Liége, 
and there their advance was unexpectedly checked and 
delayed. They hoped to take the place by a coup de main, 
but their first efforts failed signally and their troops were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Nevertheless, Liége could not 
hold out long against the numerous hostile bodies that were 
moving against it; the Belgian field force stationed in its 
vicinity was accordingly withdrawn while there was still 
time to preserve it for the general defence of the kingdom, 
and a garrison alone remained, under the intrepid com- 
mander of the fortress, General Leman, to hold the outlying 
forts as long as possible. When therefore in the forenoon 
of the 6th another attempt was made by the enemy to 
penetrate between them the field force had already gone, 
and the city fell into the hands of the invaders, though the 
forts were still unsubdued, and it was not until the 16th 
that the last of them fell, having been destroyed by huge 
siege-guns which were brought to bear against them. This 
gallant opposition delayed the enemy’s advance ; but the 
delay, important as it was, was only a temporary check, and 
as soon as the city was occupied the Germans pushed their 
cavalry forward, supported by artillery and small bodies of 
infantry, as a screen to cover their main advance. On the 
17th they moved forward in force. They sent a strong 
detachment towards Wavre, a name well remembered in the 
Waterloo campaign, to prevent the French, who were 
reported to be marching northwards through Charleroi, 


1 Official Hist., i. 42 et seq. 
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from joining the Belgians. They engaged the small defend- 
ing army, posted on the river Gette and consisting of five 
divisions only, with a force far more than double its size 
and next day they siezed Tirlemont when further resistance 
was obviously useless. By this time the Belgians having 
manfully done all that was possible for themselves and for 
the allied cause, had already transferred their Government 
to Antwerp; and on the evening of the 18th the order was 
given to withdraw their troops into that large and strongly 
fortified camp. The operation was successfully accom- 
plished by the 2oth, and there their five divisions remained 
intact threatening the flank and rear of the Germans ; sub- 
sequently their last division, as we shall see, joined them 
from Namur. The enemy thereby failed to carry out that 
part of his programme whereby he was to drive his Belgian 
antagonists away from the great fortress of Antwerp and 
he was obliged to mask it. As a result moreover of these 
operations it was now known by the Allies that he had a very 
considerable force near the French northern frontier. It 
was also well known that he had entered Brussels on the 
zoth, and had established himself firmly in that capital. 
Such generally was the military position, as far as it could 
be ascertained at French Head-Quarters, when our troops 
appeared upon the scene. 


Up to the end of the last century the British Army in 
times of peace used to be composed merely of a certain 
number of battalions of infantry, regiments of cavalry, 
batteries of artillery, &c., quartered in various parts of the 
country, and under General Officers who did not necessarily 
command them when a war took place. Thus at the com- 
mencement of hostilities the troops were mobilized and 
grouped, as occasion might require, into brigades and divi- 
sions which were new to them, and were then sent off to the 


1 The fortress of Antwerp was not as strong as was popularly supposed. 
Some of its heavy armament had not been delivered to the Belgian 
Government when the war broke out. 
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seat of war. The objections to the system are obvious ; 
valuable time was lost, the troops had not been trained 
together, and there was no General Staff available to co- 
ordinate the military units into a well-ordered warlike 
machine. The value of a General Staff in peace time, also 
of one to serve in the field, was not understood, and only 
after the South African War were defects, long apparent 
to soldiers, to some extent remedied by the Government. 
Authority was at last given to form divisions, composed of 
three brigades, each of four battalions, and on mobilization 
the divisions went out on active service made up of the 
same units that belonged to them in peace time, and under 
the same officers that had trained them. Except the one 
Army Corps at Aldershot, however, there was no organiza- 
tion of that important formation, and the other Corps re- 
quired in the field had to be formed at the outset of the war. 
The British Army in August, 1914, may be said to have been 
a group of divisions only, with an imperfect General Staff 
for the higher commands, which had no adequate training 
and which had to be hastily collected when the war broke out. 
Progress had no doubt been made, and especially in matters 
of training and of mobilization everything was ready and in 
good order. But much still remained to be done, and 
although our troops were individually superior as soldiers 
to their opponents, yet they had not the advantage of an 
equally well-trained and efficient General Staff. Another 
point deserves mention. An Expeditionary Force had been 
organized in peace time and was meant for use in the field 
when the country became belligerent. It was a modest 
force and was composed of six infantry divisions only, with 
cavalry; but according to the scheme adopted, that number 
of divisions should have been ready in arms, equipment, 
&c., to proceed abroad on active service the moment 
hostilities were declared. The military commanders had 
their men ready, as far as their efforts could ensure adequate 
preparation for war; their only complaint was that they 
were not allowed to raise, equip, and train a still larger force, 
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more suitable to uphold the nation’s dignity and to safe- 
guard its interests. The crisis that so suddenly arose in the 
summer of 1914 was perhaps the most terrible event that 
had ever happened in our history ; if ever six divisions were 
required to defend the country it was on the 4th August 
1914, and the whole force was much too small to accomplish 
so vital a national purpose. And yet only four divisions 
arrived at the front in time to resist the first severe shock of 
the Germans. The two missing divisions, as will be seen, 
came on the scene later, one two days after the blow had 
been struck which caused the retreat, and the other not until 
the 16th September, when the initial stages of the struggle 
were over and the course of hostilities was becoming fixed 
in a groove. ° 

The fact is we had never aspired to be a military Power, 
and compared with European nations our land forces 
were small and in number insignificant. Where Germany, 
Austria, Russia, France, and Italy could put men in the field 
reckoned by millions, England had barely a tenth of their 
numbers. Our armies, unlike those levied on the Continent, 
were not all kept at home, for we had India and other 
dependencies to garrison, and the rest, quartered in the 
United Kingdom, were never sufficient to cope single- 
handed outside the British Isles, with any of the great 
European Powers. England’s main strength lay on the sea, 
and her Navy, the most powerful the world has ever seen, 
gave the nation security from foreign aggression. The Navy 
had been ready for war even before hostilities had been 
declared. A great Review had secured this result, and the 
fleets brought together for the occasion were kept in being, 
pending the issue of the European crisis that had arisen. 
The effect was that the German fleets fled for refuge to their 
harbours, the German flag disappeared off the sea, British 
commerce continued to flourish, and British communica- 
tions all over the world remained safe and intact. Added to 
this, the British Army, though weak in numbers, is and has 
always been endowed with fighting qualities that have 
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rendered it more formidable than equal forces of any 
Continental troops. This fact joined to the power of the 
Navy has made England respected abroad, and has made her 
a desirable ally when foreign complications have led to war. 
Russia and France therefore hailed with satisfaction the 
assistance of England in the titanic struggle which Prussia 
had provoked ; while the Kaiser, hoping to secure British 
neutrality and having failed, introduced that element of 
personal and bitter hatred against England which has so 
much disgraced him, and which he could only excuse on the 
ground that our Government had never declared their in- 
tention to oppose him until it was too late for him to modify 
his policy. On the 19th August, when he knew that contact 
in the field was at hand, he is reported to have issued the 
following Order from Aix-la-Chapelle: ‘It is my Royal 
and Imperial Command that you concentrate your energies 
for the immediate present upon one single purpose, and 
that is that you address all your skill and all the valour 
of my soldiers to exterminate first the treacherous English 
and walk over General French’s contemptible little army.’ 
His wish to meet it was fulfilled in four days, when 
the enemy in overwhelmimg numbers was face to face 
with the British Army alone and unsupported by the 
French. It was therefore soon to be seen how it would 
withstand the shock of vastly superior German forces, 
flushed with victory and inflamed by the words of the 
Emperor. 


The Expeditionary Force, under the Supreme Command 
of Field-Marshal Sir John French, G.C.B., was composed 
of two Army Corps, each of two infantry divisions, and of 
one cavalry division of five brigades as follows : 


Ist Corps, Lieutenant-General Sir Douglas Haig, K.C.B. 
1st Division, Major-General S. H. Lomax, 1st (Guards), 2nd, 


3rd Brigades. 

2nd Division, Major-General G. C. Monro, C.B., 4th (Guards), 
5th, 6th Brigades. 

I c 
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IInd Corrs, General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, G.C.B.1 
3rd Division, Major-General H. I. W. Hamilton, C.B., 7th, 8th, 
gth Brigades. 
5th Division, Major-General Sir Charles Fergusson, Bart., C.B. 
(late Grenadier Guards), 13th, 14th, 15th Brigades. 
Cavatry Division, Major-General E. H. H. Allenby, C.B., rst, 
and, 3rd, 4th, 5th Cavalry Brigades. 
The average strength of the divisions may be taken at 
17,000 men, 24 machine guns (two per battalion), and 
76 guns, making a total of some 70,000 combatants ; but 
another division (the 4th, Major-General T. Snow, C.B., 
roth, 11th, and 12th Brigades) very soon followed, and 
commencing to detrain at Le Cateau on the 23rd August, 
had eleven battalions and eighteen guns available for service 
by the morning of the 25th. The 4th Division was part of 
the IIIrd Army Corps which was formed in France at the 
end of August, and was commanded by Major-General 
W. P. Pulteney, C.B. (late Scots Guards). The Corps 
eventually included the 6th Division. The Officers of the 
Regiment serving on the Staff of these formations were : 
Colonel (T/B. General) F. I. G.O.C., 1st Guards Brigade. 
Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
Colonel (T/B. General) G. R. A. A. and Q.M.G., IInd Army 


F. Smith, C.V.O., C.B. Corps. 
Colonel Hon. W. Lambton, Military Secretary to the Com- 
C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. mander - in- Chief, B.E.F. 


Graded as A.A.G. 
Colonel F. S. Maude, D.S.O. G.S.O. I., IIIrd Army Corps. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. A.A. and Q.M.G., Ist Army 


Marker, D.S.O. Corps. 
Major H. W. Studd, D.S.O. G.S.O. II., Ist Army Corps. 
Major W. H. V. Darell. D.A.Q.M.G., 7th Division. 
Lieutenant A. G. Soames. Staff Captain, 4th (Guards) 
Brigade. 


1 The command of the IInd Corps was first assigned to Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. M. Grierson, K.C.B., but he died in the train between 
Rouen and Amiens on the 17th August, and General Sir H. L. Smith- 
Dorrien, G.C.B., succeeded, taking over the command of the IInd Corps 
in the afternoon of the 21st August. 
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It had been arranged with the French that the British 
Contingent was to move at once to the relief of Belgium, 
in conjunction with their Fifth Army, which was then on 
the Sambre, and that together the Allies were to march to 
Namur. From thence the invaders were to be attacked and 
their further advance resisted. The bulk of the British 
Army was ready to take the field within a week after hostili- 
ties had been declared. Four infantry divisions and five 
cavalry brigades were immediately transferred to Havre, 
Boulogne and Calais, the Base of operations, and moved 
on to the Franco-Belgian frontier, to the area Condé-Mons— 
Binche. This important operation was carried out smoothly 
and without check, testifying to the efficiency of the arrange- 
ments made beforehand by the military authorities in the 
event of a Continental war. The IInd Corps was the first 
to advance to the front ; and by the 22nd it occupied the 
line from Mons to Condé, the 3rd Division on the right 
and the 5th Division on the left. The cavalry were posted 
on the right of the 3rd Division, the 5th Brigade at Binche 
on the high road to Charleroi, the remainder in reserve ; 
but during the night 22nd-23rd, all except the part at Binche 
were moved to the left rear of the 5th Division at Quiverain 
and Andregnies. The Ist Corps following on after the IInd, 
reached early on the 23rd the line from Peissant, near the 
frontier on towards Mons, and it was thus almost at right 
angles to the position Mons-Condé. This disposition was 
not without its defects. The left flank was not secure, and 
there was a dangerous salient at Mons which would be 
difficult to hold if seriously attacked ; moreover the district 
was quite unsuitable to a defensive action, being a close 
blind country covered with many small houses and slag- 
heaps, and cut up by numerous water-courses, wire fences, 
and enclosures. It was ground on which no army could 
fight properly against a powerful enemy in a great cam- 
paign. But there had never been any intention to make a 
stand in so unfavourable an area. It was however situated 

1 Official History, i. 63. 
c2 
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close to the left of the position which the Fifth French Army 
was then occupying, and our only object in making any 
halt in it was to get as speedily as possible into line with 
our Allies, so that a great united general advance might be 
made into Belgium. 


When the war broke out six of the nine battalions forming 
the Brigade of Guards were on the list for active service, 
according to the mobilization scheme then in force, four of 
which composed the 4th Brigade and two part of the 
1st Brigade. The former stood as under : 

Brigadier-General R. Scott-Kerr, C.B., D.S.0., Grenadier Guards, 

Commanding. 
Brigade-Major, Major Hon. W. P. Hore-Ruthven, D.S.O., 
Scots Guards. 
Staff-Captain, Lieutenant A. G. Soames, Coldstream Guards. 
Brigade Machine-gun Officer, Captain Hon. E. W. M.M. Brabazon, 
Coldstream Guards. 
Brigade Signalling Officer, Lieutenant H. C. B. Wemyss, Royal 
Engineers. 
Veterinary Officer, Lieutenant Mackenzie, A.V. Corps. 
2nd Battn. Grenadier Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel N. A. L. 
Corry, D.S.O. 
and Battn. Coldstream Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. 
Pereira. 
3rd Battn. Coldstream Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. T. 
Feilding, D.S.O. 
1st Battn. Irish Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. Morris. 


The 1st (Guards) Brigade as follows : 


Brigadier-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. (late Cold- 
stream Guards), Commanding. 

Brigade-Major, Major C. E. Corkran, Grenadier Guards. 

Staff-Captain, Captain T. F. Thorne, Grenadier Guards. 

Brigade Machine-gun Officer, Captain Sir W. T. Payne-Gallwey, 
Bart., M.V.O., Grenadier Guards. 

Brigade Signalling Officer, Captain R. H. Willan, K. R. Rifle 
Corps. 

Veterinary Officer, Major F. Carr, A. V. Corps. 

1st Battn. Coldstream Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Pon- 

sonby, D.S.O. 
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1st Battn. Scots Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Lowther, 
C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
18th Battn. Royal Highlanders (Black Watch), Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. Grant-Duff, C.B. 
2nd Battn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, Major P. A. Charrier. 
It will thus be seen that all three battalions of the Cold- 
stream Guards serving in different divisions, but in the same 
Army Corps, took part in the war from the very beginning. 
The Coldstream commenced mobilization with the rest 
of the Army on receipt of the order, midnight 4th-5th 
August. But prior to this, in view of the extreme gravity 
of the situation, all possible preliminary steps had been 
taken in anticipation, and the battalions were in an advanced 
state of preparation. At the same time a 4th (Reserve) 
Battalion was formed at Windsor. The barracks there, 
usually holding 700 to 800 of all ranks, had now to find 
accommodation for 2,500 non-commissioned officers and 
men. Mobilization was completed by Friday the 7th, the 
war strength of each battalion being 30 Officers, 1 Warrant 
Officer, 54 Sergeants, 40 Corporals, 16 Drummers, and 
959 Privates, exclusive of details supplementary to establish- 
ment, amounting only to a few men.’ As soon as the order 
was given to mobilize, Colonel C. S. O. Monck, then in 
command of the Regiment, was transferred as Brigadier- 
General to command the 3rd London Infantry Brigade of 
the Territorial Force, and Colonel J. A. G. Richardson- 
Drummond-Hay (Reserve of Coldstream Officers) was 
posted in his stead as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment. 
Captain R. B. J. Crawfurd, Regimental Adjutant, took over 
the duties of Brigade-Major in General Monck’s Brigade, 
and was succeeded by Captain E. T. H. Hanbury-Tracy. 
The 4th Battalion (Reserve) Coldstream included the 
following Officers : 
Major R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth, Commanding Officer. 
Major Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, Second in 
Command. 


1 One sergeant, one corporal, and nine privates attached to the Divi- 
sional Signal Company. 
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Major Hon. G. A. C. Crichton, Adjutant, M.V.O. 
Captain G. Gooding, Quartermaster. 


Company Commanders. 
Major Hon. G. V. Baring. 
Captain G. A. O. Lane. 
Captain C. M. H. Massey. 
Captain R. L. Dawson. 


A number of other Officers of the Special and General 
Reserve of the Regiment also joined at Windsor imme- 
diately war was declared. A list of Coldstream Officers who 
served during the war as well as their employment will be 
found in Appendix No. 1. 

The units for active service started from their quarters 
by half-battalions, and were taken by rail to Southampton 
and thence across the Channel to Havre. The 4th (Guards) 
Brigade left England twenty-four hours before the 1st 
(Guards) Brigade, and the first part of the Regiment to 
move was the 2nd Battalion. They marched out of Victoria 

12th Barracks, Windsor, the night of the 11th-12th, embarked’ 

ANB: in the Olympia and Novara, which also carried the Irish 

13th. Guards, and disembarked in the afternoon of the 13th. 
The following Officers formed the Battalion : 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Pereira, Commanding Officer. 
Major R. A. Markham, Second in Command. /- - 
Lieutenant A. G. C. Dawnay, Adjutant. 

Lieutenant W. 'T. Towers-Clark, Machine-gun Officer. 
2nd Lieutenant S. G. F. Taylor, Scout-Officer. 

Captain S. Wright, Quartermaster and Transport Officer. 
Captain M. Sinclair, R.A.M. Corps, Medical Officer. 


No. 1 Company. Captain F. Hardy. 
Captain E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood. 
Lieutenants N. W. H. Legge-Bourke, H. C. 
Loyd. 
2nd Lieutenants A. H. M. Ramsay, C. J. W. 
Darwin. 


No. 2 Company. : Captain G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O. 
Captain J. S. Egerton. 
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Lieutenants G. L. Gordon, L. G. C. Lord 
Petre.) ' 

and Lieutenants W. G. Shaw-Stewart, Hon. 
R. G. Winn. 

No. 3 Company. Captain H. M. Pryce-Jones. 

- Captain Sir W. B. Barttelot, Bart. 

Lieutenants A. Leigh-Bennett, R. L. C. 
Bewicke-Copley. 

2nd Lieutenants H. E. de Trafford, R. W. 
M. Lockwood. 


No. 4 Company. Major P. A. Macgregor, D.S.O. 
Captain J. H. J. Phillips. 
-Lieutenants R. C. Graves-Sawle, H. W. 
Verelst. 
znd Lieutenant C. Viscount Marsham. 


Lieutenant L. M. Gibbs, Officer Commanding Base details. 


The 3rd Battalion left Chelsea Barracks in the morning 
of the 12th, when H.M. Queen Alexandra honoured the 
Left-half Battalion by going to see them off from their 
quarters ; and, arriving at Southampton, they embarked in 
the Cawdor Castle, which also carried the Head-Quarters 
of the 4th (Guards) Brigade and the 2nd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards ; they disembarked in the afternoon of the 13th. 
The following Officers formed the Battalion : 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., Commanding 
Officer. 

Major T. G. Matheson, Second in Command. 

Lieutenant J. U. F. C. Alexander, Adjutant. 

Lieutenant D. C. Bingham, Machine-gun Officer. 

2nd Lieutenant H. A. Cubitt, Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant F. T. Prichard, Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant J. Huggan, Royal Army Medical Corps, Medical 
Officer. 


_~No.1 Company. Captain E. Longueville. 
Captain R. Whitbread. 
Lieutenants Hon. R. O. D. Keppel, G. R. F. 
Rowley. i 
2nd Lieutenant A. Trotter. 
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No. 2 Company. 


No. 3 Company. 


No. 4 Company. 


Captain C. P. Heywood. 

Captain J. H. Brocklehurst. 

Lieutenants N. A. Daniell, R. C. Viscount 
Hawarden, Hon. A. Windsor-Clive. 


. 2nd Lieutenant W. de Winton. 


Captain Hon. C. H. S. Monck. 

Captain G. E. Vaughan. 

Lieutenants P, L. Wyndham, A. W. Dy 
Bentinck. 

2nd Lieutenants C. S. Jackson, C. M. Cot/ 
trell-Dormer. 9°" 

Captain A. G. Tritton.. 

Captain S. J. Burton. 7-° 

Lieutenants J. N. Horlick, G. Lambton, 
V. M. G. Gordon-Ives. 

and Lieutenant Sir R. J. Corbet, Bart. 


Lieutenant A. F. Smith, Officer Commanding Base details. 


The 1st Battalion marched out of Blenheim Barracks, 
Aldershot, in the night 12th-13th August, embarked in the 
Dunvegan Castle, and, arriving at Havre, disembarked early 

14th. in the morning of the 14th. The following Officers formed 


the Battalion : 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Ponsonby, D.S.O., Commanding Officer. 
~ Major Hon. Leslie Hamilton, M.V.O., Second in Command. 

Lieutenant Geoffrey A. Campbell, Adjutant. 

Lieutenant Francis W. Gore-Langton, Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant Granville K. F. Smith, Machine-gun Officer. 

Lieutenant J. Boyd, Quartermaster. 

Captain Painton, Royal Army Medical Corps, Medical Officer. 

No.1 Company. Captain G. Hargreaves Brown. 


Captain G. J. Edwards. 

Lieutenant J. B. S. Bourne-May. 

2nd Lieutenants Hon. G. F. Freeman-Thomas, 
Hon. M. H. D. Browne. 


No. 2 Company. Major C. J. C. Grant. 
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Captain W. St. A. Warde-Aldam. 

Lieutenants J. C. Somers Cocks, D. M. B. Hall. 

and Lieutenants M. B. Beckwith-Smith, G. R. 
Lane. 
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No. 3 Company. Captain J. E. Gibbs. 
Captain W. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
Lieutenants F. R. Pollock, T. L. C. Curtis. 
‘and Lieutenants A. E. Hardy, F. C. R. Britten. 


No. 4 Company. Captain E. G. Christie-Miller. 
Captain G. M. Paget. 
Lieutenants E. D. H. Tollemache, J. C. 
Wynne Finch. * 


2nd Lieutenants Hon. G. P. M. N. Sturt, 


vC. E. Tufnell. 1+?‘ 


On disembarking at Havre the battalions were marched 
to a rest camp some five miles out of the town, up a very 
long steep hill; the weather was hot and trying. Many 
reservists who had joined the colours on mobilization were 
not accustomed to this kind of physical exercise, and the 
extreme hospitality of the inhabitants, who persisted in 
giving the thirsty men refreshments of every kind, did not 
help them to get to their destination nor lighten the task of 
the Officers. On the evening of the 14th orders were re- 
ceived ‘to entrain the 2nd and 3rd Battalions, and the latter 
left the rest camp at 8.40 p.m. to start at 10. But the railway 
authorities were not ready, and the troops did not leave the 
station till 2 a.m., and then they proceeded by Rouen, 
Amiens, Arras, Cambrai, Busigny, to Wassigny, which was 
reached at 6 p.m. on the 15th. Here they detrained in 
torrents of rain, and spent the night at Etreux, two miles 
distant. Next day they marched to Grougis, some eight 
miles from Etreux, and remained there until the 2oth; the 
2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards and the Brigade Head- 
Quarters were also at Grougis. The 2nd Battalion Cold- 
stream travelled by the same route, and they were to have 
left Havre at 3.10 a.m., night of the 14th-15th, but there 
was an unaccountable delay, and they spent nearly five 
hours at the station wet through on account of a violent 
thunderstorm which began shortly after midnight. At last 
a move was made at 7 a.m., and the whole of the 15th was 
spent in the train, which was fortunate, as it rained without 
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ceasing. At midnight they got to Vaux-Andigny, where 
they detrained and spent the night ; and next day, Sunday 
the 16th, they marched in fine hot weather to Vadencourt 
two miles from Grougis, and remained there with the Irish 
Guards for four days. The 1st Battalion Coldstream left 
the rest camp at Havre at 5.30 p.m. on the 15th, but again 
there was a delay, and they did not entrain until nearly 
midnight, wet to the skin and shivering with cold. After 
a long journey of eighteen hours by the same route they got 
to Le Nouvion, where they spent the night. On the follow- 
ing day, 17th, they marched to Boué, a charming village 
two miles from Etreux, where the whole of the 1st (Guards) 
Brigade were billeted, and they remained there till the 21st. 
At Havre, during the journey from the French coast, 
wherever the trains halted, and at their destinations, the 
inhabitants received our troops with demonstrations of 
extraordinary goodwill and enthusiasm. Dense crowds 
welcomed them everywhere, and bouquets, chocolate, and 
even kisses were literally showered upon them, to a mixed 
accompaniment of ‘ God save the King’, the ‘ Marseil- 
laise ’, and a fine variety of fraternal salutations shouted in 
dog-English and cat-French.1. This warm welcome was 
greatly appreciated by our men, who at once found them- 
selves among friends, bound together to resist and drive 
back the merciless foe that was advancing to crush the 
liberties of Europe. During the interval of four days spent 
at Grougis, Vadencourt, and Boué, the battalions were 
practised in route marching, and as many of the men as 
possible were inoculated against enteric fever. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade left their concentration area 
(Grougis—Vadencourt) on Thursday the 2oth, and moved 
in brigade, the 2nd Battalion Coldstream leading, by Etreux 
and Oisy to Fesmy. It was not a long march, but it was felt 
to be severe, as the weather was extremely hot, the roads 
without shade, and many of the officers and men were 
suffering from the effects of inoculation. At Oisy the rst 


1 2nd Batt. Diary. 
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Battalion Coldstream, who had marched over from Boué, 
met their comrades of the other two battalions, and so for 
a short time all three battalions were together—a red-letter 
day in the annals of the Coldstream, since for the second 
time only in its history, and then after a very long interval 
of time, the entire Regiment found itself concentrated on 
the same road in a foreign country whilst on active service.! 
Next day the Brigade continued by La Groise and Landre- 
cies to Maroilles, the 2nd Battalion still leading, and 
halted at Noyelles, two miles farther north. On the 22nd 
they moved in the same order, by Pont sur Sambre and 
Hargnies to La Longueville, which was reached after a hot 
and fatiguing march; the Guards with the 41st Brigade 
Royal Field Artillery formed the advance guard of the 
2nd Division, and the 2nd Battalion Coldstream, with a 
battery and divisional mounted troops, under Colonel 
Pereira, the vanguard. During the day the first sounds of 
war were heard—the firing of guns far away in the north. 
Hostile troops having been reported near Mons, the Division 
was ordered to move in that direction, and started in the 
above order at 3 a.m. on the 23rd. They crossed the 
historic battle-field of Malplaquet at 4 a.m., and entering 
Belgian territory, continued along the tiring cobble paveée, 
the 2nd Battalion to Hyon and the 3rd to Harveng, where 
they halted at 8a.m. At Hyon (only a mile to the south-east 
of Mons) the inhabitants welcomed the Battalion with 
enthusiasm and with enormous quantities of coffee and new 
bread, which more than counteracted the fatigue of the 
march and the somewhat depressing effect of rather heavy 
rain; the usual cheeriness and optimism of the men were 
soon restored, and most of them spent the time singing with 
great impartiality selections from the London Music Halls 
and from Hymns Ancient and Modern? The rst Battalion 


1 The first time appears to have been in March 1688/9, when the two 
battalions of the Regiment embarked for Holland, and arrived at Helvoet- 
sluys on the 21st of that month. MacKinnon, The Coldstream Guards, 
i. 199; ii. 416. 2 2nd Batt. Diary. 
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Coldstream did not leave Boué till the 21st, when they 
marched to Cartignies, and remained there for the night. 
On the following day they started early, and were on the 
move during most of the day and part of the night in 
the dark, passing through Maubeuge to Vieux Reng on the 
Belgian frontier—a distance estimated at thirty miles, owing 
to some marching over the same ground. It was a very 
severe day’s work, especially as no one seemed to know 
exactly where the Battalion was bound for; more than 
once billets were taken over and then abandoned, and the 
movement forward was again resumed. The weather was 
extremely hot, and the men had only one meal during the 
day, a short rest, and very little water. They arrived ex- 
hausted at Vieux Reng at 1 a.m., and remained there for the 
night and during the morning of the following day. All 
three battalions were now in touch with the enemy ; and on 
that day, Sunday the 23rd August, which marked the date 
of our short incursion into Belgium and of the real beginning 
of the Regiment’s participation in the campaign, the first 
engagement took place between the Germans and the 
British Army. 
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CHAPTER Il 


THE RETREAT FROM THE BELGIAN FRONTIER 


Operations in the valley of the Sambre. Battle of Mons. Retreat of the 
Allies. Action at Landrecies. Battle of Le Cateau. Disaster to part of 
the rst (Guards) Brigade. Hardships of the retreat. Battle of Villers 
Cottéréts. End of the retreat. 


ENERAL LANREZAC did not join in the attack 

made by the Third and Fourth French Armies, which 
as we have seen was ordered for the 21st August. The 
whole of the forces allotted to his Fifth Army at the re- 
distribution made by General Joffre on the 15th had not yet 
arrived, and the British Contingent was not yet in position. 
He preferred to wait until he could advance in full strength, 
and hoped to do so simultaneously with Sir John French in 
two days’ time. The fortress of Namur, which was reputed 
to be extremely strong, was still held by the Belgians, and its 
safety was of muchimportance to the Allies, who having heard 
of the stubborn defence made at Liége, believed that it could 
hold out for an equally long time. They did not think that 
it was in any immediate danger. The enemy however was 
pressing on without pause, and while his First Army (von 
Kluck) was continuing its forward movement unopposed, 
his Second Army (von Biilow) not only closed on the 
fortress, but also attacked Lanrezac on the Sambre, and by 
the evening of the 21st gained the crossing over the river 
as far west as Charleroi. Taught by their experiences at 
Liége, the Germans did not attack Namur in the same way. 
Having driven in the Belgian outposts they abstained for 
the present from any further assault, but the Austrians lent 
them four batteries of 30.5-cm. mortars, and they added 
one battery of Krupp’s 42-cm. (16-inch) howitzers. They 
got these monster guns into position, and on the 22nd they 
began bombarding the Namur forts with terrible effect. 
The Belgians were unable to make any reply; they could 
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not locate the hostile artillery and their own fire was there- 
fore ineffective ; they tried to counter-attack but they failed. 
During this day (22nd) von Biilow continued his advance, 
and after severe fighting he succeeded in driving the French 
farther back south of Charleroi. Nevertheless Lanrezac, 
who, however, was not aware of what was taking place at 
Namur, was confident that he could hold his ground; his 
troops had not all been engaged, and those destined to 
reinforce him were coming up to his support. He believed 
he would shortly be in a position to take the offensive as 
originally planned, but his anticipations were never fulfilled, 
for early on the 23rd the German Third Army (von Hausen) 


23rd. began to appear in the field, and attacking Dinant crossed 


the Meuse and threatened his communications. The battle 
raged furiously all day and the French were forced to fall 
back still farther. News also came that Namur could resist 
no longer. The fire of the great howitzers had destroyed 
the northern and eastern fronts, and five out of the nine 
forts surrounding the town were already in ruins. That 
night the garrison, including the Belgian Division stationed 
there, withdrew into France, and later rejoined the main 
army in Antwerp. General Lanrezac now ordered a retreat 
which involved the two Reserve French divisions that were 
advancing to connect the British and French armies. 

Before these events took place Sir John French issued 
orders to carry out the contemplated advance into Belgium, 
and by the 23rd August it was expected that our troops 
would be aligned on a front generally facing north-east, 
extending from near Binche on the right to a point some 
eight miles north of Mons on the left. But the operations 
which have just been recorded altered the military situation, 
and by isolating the British Army placed it in considerable 
danger ; for not only was its left flank undefended and 
liable to be turned, but the enemy had also succeeded in 
establishing himself some miles south of the position it had 

1 Forty Days in 1914, by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., p. 67. 
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reached on the Mons-Condé canal. Late on the 22nd 
General Lanrezac suggested that we should launch an 
attack on the right of von Biilow’s forces to reduce the 
pressure that was brought to bear upon our Ally’s Fifth 
Army. In view, however, of the presence of the German 
First Army that proposal obviously could not be entertained, 
while the failure of the French to hold their own in the 
fighting taking place in the valley of the Sambre decided the 
British Commander-in-Chief to put off his contemplated 
offensive. But he agreed to remain on the Mons—Condé 
canal for another twenty-four hours. On the morning of 
the 23rd August the 1st Division on the right of the British 
line took post from Peissant to Haulchin, the rst (Guards) 
Brigade about Vieux Reng; and the 2nd Division were 
moving into position from Haulchin to Harmignies. On 
their left were the 3rd Division on to and through Mons 
and holding the apex of the salient as well as some four 
miles of the canal west of the town—that is, their right was 
facing north-east and their left north. Then the 5th Divi- 
sion continued the line along the canal to Pommeroeul, and 
from that point up to Condé the crossings were held by the 
4th Cavalry Brigade, pending the arrival of the 19th Infantry 
Brigade, which, commanded by Major-General L. G. Drum- 
mond, C.B., M.V.O. (late Scots Guards), was formed of 
four battalions taken from the Lines of Communications. 
This new body of troops was moving up from Valenciennes 
and passed temporarily under the orders of the Cavalry 
Division. The ground on which the Expeditionary Force 
stood was some 27 miles in length ; Peissant to Mons is 
about ten miles and Mons to Condé seventeen. Provision 
was made to withdraw from the salient in case of necessity 
and to take up the line Nouvelles~Frameries-Wasmes— 
Dour that ran south of the canal. 

The positions occupied by von Kluck were not apparently 
known at British General Head-Quarters, nor was there 
information yet available to make it clear what his intentions 
were. We were only aware that he had a very powerful 
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force at his disposal—more than twice as strong as our own 
—which was marching through Belgium southwards or 
south-westwards ; and successful reconnaissances on the 
2ist and 22nd had reported that his infantry in great 
strength were in close support of his cavalry in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It was then concluded that only one 
or at most two Army Corps, with perhaps one cavalry 
division, were on our front. But this estimate was faulty, 
for as many as four hostile Corps and three cavalry divisions 
were close enough to make a convergent attack on Mons, 
and had the enemy deliberately planned and carried out 
such an operation it is difficult to see how we could have 
escaped disaster. The Germans, however, seem to have 
been altogether in the dark as to the strength of the British 
Army and as to its movements ; they seemed to know less 
about us than we knew of them. They conceived that we 
were marching from the coast through Lille into Belgium, 
and they were in dread of finding themselves assailed in 
flank as they were wheeling to the south in accordance with 
their plan of invasion. Yet von Kluck was informed that 
there were British troops on the canal, but his reconnoitring 
parties were unable to approach it and to ascertain the facts, 
for they were received with ‘ fire from invisible riflemen’! 
and were driven away. He had therefore no knowledge of 
what was in front of him at Mons, and he appears to have 
thought that the place was only held by some of our cavalry. 
Nevertheless, he made ample arrangements to seize the 
canal and to rush on to Maubeuge, by ordering three Corps 
and two cavalry divisions to advance against the position we 
were then occupying, and although he acted more or less 
blindly, he was fortunate in that all his six divisions forming 
the three Corps were directed against the two divisions of 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s IInd Corps, which were stand- 
ing on unfavourable ground. It has moreover to be remem- 
bered that by the failure of the French Fifth Army to 
withstand von Biilow’s advance, our right flank was com- 


1 Official History, i. 61. 
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pletely open to attack, and our IInd Corps could 
not therefore expect to get much assistance from Sir 
Douglas Haig’s Ist Corps if any serious emergency were to 
arise. 

At about 9 a.m. on Sunday the 23rd August the Battle 
of Mons began; our troops were well on the alert, and were 
prepared and eager to meet the enemy. It was the first 
engagement between the British and the Kaiser’s forces, 
who having placed their guns on the high ground north of 
the canal opened a bombardment on the salient. The attack 
developed, when the German infantry advancing in close 
formations lost heavily and gained no advantage. But the 
salient was not suited to defence, and more than three 
hostile divisions were concentrating their efforts against the 
3rd Division, so that the withdrawal to the position south 
of the canal, which had already been provided, had to be 
undertaken. It was not however easily effected for our 
battalions were unwilling to retire, and when they did fall 
back they contested every yard of the ground with dogged 
determination. They shot magnificently and they inflicted 
severe casualties on their foe, who found himself com- 
mitted to a costly frontal attack which had not entered into 
his calculations. It was late at night before the whole of the 
3rd Division were back in the Frameries—Dour line. On 
the canal the Germans were even less successful ; they lost 
heavily, and our men generally held their posts till nightfall, 
when they were withdrawn to the rear position. On the 
extreme left the 19th Brigade arriving in the early afternoon 
beat off all attempts to dislodge them, and they remained 
on the canal for the night. Our total casualties on the 23rd 
amounted to just over 1,600 all ranks, all except forty were 
sustained by the IInd Corps, and about half of them by two 
battalions of the 8th Brigade in the salient. The British 
were jubilant ; they had held their own when opposed to 
superior numbers. The Germans, on the other hand, had 
shown poorer fighting qualities than might have been 
expected from them. Favourable opportunities had been 
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presented to them which they did not exploit, and they 
made no effort to press us when they might have gained 
considerable advantages. After nightfall they remained 
quiescent, and the punishment they received seems to have 
damped their ardour. All accounts point to the fact that 
their losses were very great and out of all proportion to the 
meagre results that were achieved. 

The Ist Corps was not seriously engaged during the day, 
and none of the Coldstream Battalions came into collision 
with the enemy. Owing to the circumstances of the case, 
orders had often to be changed, and in consequence there was 
much marching and counter-marching in exceedingly hot 
weather. The 1st Battalion Coldstream after their exertions 
of the day before, moved in the afternoon to Rouveroy, and 
there they remained for the night unmolested. The 2nd 
and 3rd Battalions were at first ordered back to Quevy le 
Petit, but hardly had they got there than they were again 
moved forward to Harveng. At 3 p.m. a message came from 
the General Officer Commanding the 3rd Division asking 
for assistance, and the 2nd Battalion Grenadier and 1st 
Battalion Irish Guards were immediately sent to take over 
from that Division a part of the line lying to the north of 
Harmignies, where they came under artillery fire and lost 
seven men wounded—the first blood spilt by the Brigade of 
Guards in the Great War. It should also be noted that this 
was the first action fought by the Irish Guards since the 
formation of that gallant Regiment in 1900. The two 
Coldstream Battalions remained in support covering the 
village of Harveng. Here they got a good view of what was 
really taking place ; some eight miles away to the north- 
west, as the darkness was falling, Mons could be seen in 
flames and covered by a dense pall of smoke, and in the 
plain to the west the IInd Corps winding along in two 
columns, and over them and around them the bursting of 
the enemy’s shells... The two battalions dug themselves in 
and were ordered to hold the village during the night ; but 
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they were not attacked and they had no casualties. The 
news that the French on our right were still falling back 
before von Biilow’s blows came in during the day, and 
a powerful movement against our flank might well have 
been expected; but it never developed, and generally 
speaking the Ist Corps was left in peace. But the long 
marches and the work of digging in and preparing for eventu- 
alities in the dark, and on ground which had never been 
previously seen, tried the Officers and men to the utmost. 
Sir John French seemed still to think that he had only 
to deal with a force not much stronger than his own, for at 
8.40 p.m. he informed Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien that he 
would defend the ground he was then holding and that it 
was to be fortified during the night. Shortly afterwards, 
however, just before midnight, he realized the true military 
situation, when he received further news to the effect that 
Namur had fallen, that the Fifth, Fourth, and Third French 
Armies were retreating, and that opposed to him was an 
overwhelmingly powerful enemy well supported by cavalry, 
consisting of three German Army Corps in his front (the 
IXth, IlIrd, and IVth Corps), and another (the IInd), 
which was moving to assail his left flank. His isolated 
position, well in advance of the general line, with both flanks 
exposed, and in presence of so formidable an enemy, was 
untenable, and a retreat was at once ordered under circum- 
stances of grave difficulty. It was to begin early on the 
24th, and now the Kaiser had the best chance ever offered 
of walking over our ‘ contemptible little army’. There was 
much disappointment among our soldiers of all ranks when 
this order was known to them. They entered Belgium in 
high spirits and with bright anticipations of being led 
forward to attack the invader, and the first battle had given 
them confidence in their ability to defeat him. But they 
accepted the inevitable with fortitude, and their courage and 
discipline never failed. The Expeditionary Force was 
extricated from the precarious position in which it stood, 
the Imperial hopes were dashed to the ground, and the 
D2 
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retreat has become one of the many glorious incidents in the 
military history of the British Army. 

24th, Next day, the 24th, the Germans concentrated their 
efforts in trying to overpower our IInd Corps, especially 
the 5th Division ; but notwithstanding their numbers they 
were not successful, and after a determined resistance the 
3rd Division got away, while the 5th fell back fighting, 
most gallantly supported by the Cavalry Division and the 
1gth Infantry Brigade. Our troops inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy in a series of actions which cannot be described 
in this narrative, but which will ever be remembered with 
pride by the Regiments that fought them; by nightfall they 
reached the line Bavai—Jenlain which had been previously 
reconnoitred. A special rear-guard under Brigadier- 
General H. S. Horne, C.B., was formed to cover the with- 
drawal of the IInd Corps, consisting of the 5th Cavalry and 
the 4th (Guards) Brigades, and 42 guns. It took up a 
position facing north-east on a front of three miles from the 
Maubeuge-Mons road to near Genly. The 3rd Division 
and the sth Infantry Brigade joined this force, which was 
not interfered with by the enemy. Neither were the 1st nor 
the 2nd Divisions troubled by hostile attacks. The former 
began their retreat at 4 a.m., and the 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream were left to cover it at Rouveroy with a battery of 
artillery and a company of Royal Engineers, the whole under 
Colonel Ponsonby. The village was put into a state of 
defence in the expectation of a rear-guard action, but 
nothing happened except that a few shells fell among the 
houses. Hostile cavalry were seen about a mile away, and 
our guns opened on them. This was quickly answered by 
the enemy’s artillery, who got the range very rapidly. 
Thereupon the battery withdrew, and towards midday our 
Battalion also retired to near Bersillies some five miles off, 
having only a few patrols of Scots Greys in their rear. At 
this moment they were in danger and a mark to artillery 
fire, but the enemy did not seem to be enterprising ; he was 
in the neighbourhood, did nothing, and the Battalion 
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escaped untouched. Arrived at Bersillies, the 1st (Guards) 
Brigade were found halted on some big downs, and the men 
digging themselves in on the stubble where the stooks of 
corn were still standing ; soon after the whole moved to 
La Longueville, which was reached at 9 p.m. after a long 
and painful march. It was then pitch dark, and the streets 
full of guns and impedimenta, so that it was difficult to guide 
the companies to their billets. 

The 2nd Division moving at 4.45 a.m. got to Bavai 
without mishap, and in the afternoon General Horne’s 
detachment marched southwards. The 2nd and 3rd Bat- 
talions Coldstream forming the rear-guard kept touch with 
that of the 5th Infantry Brigade on their right and reached 
Malgarni at 7 p.m. No attack was made on them, nor were 
they seriously pressed; there was only some ineffective 
shelling that did no harm. But the day was very hot, and 
the men who had been under arms continuously for thirty- 
two hours were pretty well dead beat and were badly in 
want of sleep.’ Our casualties on the 24th August amounted 
to nearly 2,600 men, 1,650 of which were sustained by the 
5th Division, and 550 by the 3rd Division ; the Ist Corps 
lost 100. 

The enemy had hoped to envelop our left flank, but he 
was too late, and the salutary lesson he received the day 
before made him cautious how he approached our positions. 
He thus lost his chance of gaining a victory, despite the 
superiority of his forces, which cannot have been less than 
four times as strong as our own? The Expeditionary 
Force got away clear, but only for the moment, for it was 
not able to make any stand on the La Longueville-Bavai- 
Jenlain line. Our Allies were still retiring, and the per- 
sistent efforts of the Germans to get round our left flank 
convinced Sir John French that it was their intention to 
hem him in against the fortress of Maubeuge and to surround 
him. Not a moment must be lost in retiring to another 
position, and he decided to fall back until he could put some 


1 3rd Batt. Diary. * Forty Days in 1914, p. 94. 
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substantial obstacle between himself and the enemy. The 
retreat was ordered to the line Vermand-St. Quentin— 
Ribemont, the Ist Corps by Landrecies, and the IInd by 
Le Cateau. By the morning of the 25th the 4th Division 
(General Snow), now nearly complete as we have already 
seen, was ordered to take up a position south of Solesmes, 
and the next day it was attached to Sir H. Smith-Dorrien’s 
command. Two French Reserve divisions were at this 
time on the British right and their co-operation could 
be relied on; General Sordet’s French Cavalry Corps 
moved as soon as possible from Avesnes to our left, but, 
owing to the fatigue of his horses and the congestion of the 
roads, he was only able to give a much needed support late 
on the 26th. One of the Territorial divisions under General 
d’Amade, which had been moved to Valenciennes on the 22nd 
to be in the neighbourhood of the British at Condé, was 
attacked, and being imperfectly equipped had to fall back to- 
wards Cambrai. On the 25th, however, two French Reserve 
divisions, which were added to d’Amade’s command, arrived 
at Arras, and would soon be available to operate to the west 
of our troops. But the help that could be afforded on our 
vital flank and in the area through which our communica- 
tions with our Base ran was extremely slight, and was 
altogether insufficient to secure the British Army from 
danger. The enemy had brought up another Corps (the 
IVth Reserve), and he now had five of these formations in 
the field to oppose us, the larger part of which force was 
converging on our IInd Corps. He was advancing without 
check across the unfortified Belgian frontier and over the 
country in several directions; he took Tournai, Valen- 
ciennes, and Douai, and Lille was evacuated by the French; 
our advanced Base at Amiens seemed hardly safe from the 
enterprise of his cavalry. 

The 1st Battalion Coldstream was again left behind as 
rear-guard on the 25th, and expected to have to defend La 
Longueville ; but the enemy did not come on, though he 
fired some shells which fortunately fell short and did no 
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harm. It then moved some six miles towards the south, 
there was no pursuit, and in the evening it arrived at 
Dompierre, some three miles west of Avesnes, after a long 
and anxious day. There had been fighting all round for the 
last three days, but it did not come in the way of the 
Battalion. Our line of retreat was obstructed by the great 
Forest of Mormal, some ten miles long from north to south 
by six broad, which lay in our way, and which was quite 
unsuited to the passage of an army with its numerous 
impedimenta. The Ist Corps was debarred from moving 
through Maubeuge, which was being prepared as rapidly 
as possible to stand a siege, and the district between the 
fortress and forest was not wide enough to permit the whole 
of the Expeditionary Force to march abreast in it, nor could 
it be left unoccupied without creating a dangerous gap 
between ourselves and our Allies on our right. Sir John 
French was therefore obliged to divide his Army, the 
Ist Corps to proceed to the east of the forest, and the 
IInd Corps and Cavalry Division to the west of it. Until 
we had got past this obstacle there could be little or 
no inter-communication between the two wings, nor 
could any assistance be given by one to the other in the 
event of trouble arising. Another circumstance that ham- 
pered our movements was the presence in large numbers 
of the inhabitants, who were leaving their homes and 
flying with all their belongings southwards away from 
the approach of the invaders. The roads, sufficiently 
blocked by troops, were further congested by these 
unfortunate refugees, and this added in no small degree 
to the difficulties which were confronting us at that 
moment. : 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade also resumed the retreat early 
on the 25th, on the same road along which only a few days 
before they had advanced with so much hope and confidence 
to the Belgian frontier. They reached Landrecies in the 
afternoon at the end of a hurried and painful march. The 
Germans leaving their [Xth Corps behind to assist in the 
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investment of Maubeuge,! pressed on in pursuit with the 
remainder of their forces, and in the evening they came into 
contact with our troops in three places—on our left, north 
of Solesmes, where for want of vigour they missed an 
opportunity of inflicting very serious damage on the 
transport of our Ist Corps and of crippling its movements ; 
at Landrecies ; and at Maroilles, where they were held in 
check by the rst Royal Berkshire Regiment. At these two 
latter places their object was to seize the crossings over the 
Sambre. The detachment directed upon Landrecies was 
composed of an infantry brigade (6 battalions), some 
cavalry, and a battery of artillery, part of their [Vth Corps. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade had hardly arrived there when 
a false alarm was raised that the enemy was approaching. 
It seems to have originated among the people, who were in 
a state of panic, and possibly because some German cavalry 
scouts entered the town and fled away rapidly on finding 
our troops already there, but it served a useful purpose, for 
all arrangements were immediately made to resist attack 
should it develop. No. 2 Company 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream, under Captain C. P. Heywood, was on piquet on 
the road to Le Quesnoy, and during the afternoon he drove 
back some more hostile patrols that were pushing down the 
road. He was relieved at 7 p.m. by No. 3 Company of the 
same battalion under Captain Hon. C. H. S. Monck, to 
whom information was brought that some French troops 
were soon expected to enter the town by the road he was 
watching. Just as it was getting dark the sound of advancing 
infantry was heard—the men singing French songs ; Monck 
challenged and the answer came back that they were 
friends. Then some one flashed a light, and it was seen that 
though in front the men were dressed in French or Belgian 
uniforms, those in rear were Germans. He immediately 
gave the order to fire; but before it could be executed the 


1 The IXth Corps only remained at Maubeuge for a few days when it 
rejoined the First German Army. The VIIth Reserve Corps carried out 
the siege. 
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enemy rushed in with fixed bayonets, knocked him down, 
killed Private Robson who was working a machine-gun, and 
carried it off. The aggressors were soon swept back by the 
steady fire of the piquet, the gun recovered, and the attack 
held up. As soon as the alarm was given Major Matheson 
and No. 1 Company under Captain E. Longueville hurried 
to the front to support No. 3 Company, whilst Nos. 2 and 4 
Companies lined the northern outskirts of the town. The 
2nd Battalion Grenadiers were also engaged at the western 
entrances, with a section of howitzers and one field gun 
at the railway level crossing. The Irish Guards were 
employed in putting the town in a state of defence. The 
2nd Battalion Coldstream had No. 3 Company in brigade 
reserve, and were ordered to hold the eastern and southern 
entrances, also to send out patrols to gain early information 
of any attempt to surround the place. 

Throughout the greater part of the night the enemy at- 
tacked the 3rd Battalion again and again with much persist- 
ence; he threw hand-grenades and fired high-explosive shells 
and shrapnel at them and into Landrecies. But every time 
he attempted to rush forward he was repulsed by the accurate 
fire of our men, who behaved with the utmost coolness and 
resolution, and never for an instant resorted to unaimed or 
irregular shooting. Eventually he worked up along the 
hedges and partially enfiladed the right half of our line, 
which was immediately moved back a few paces to get 
cover from a cottage close by. Then unluckily a small 
haystack was set on fire ; our position was lit up, and the 
Germans immediately brought up a field gun and shelled 
us at point blank range. No. 5854 Private G. H. Wyatt, 
who displayed very great gallantry, dashed out twice under 
heavy fire from the enemy, who was only twenty-five yards 
away, and extinguished the burning straw ; but our position 
was revealed, and the attack had to be met by infantry and 
machine-gun fire only, supported by the machine-guns of 
the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers, which had been sent to our 
assistance, under Lieutenant Hon. W. Cecil. At about 
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1 a.m. Colonel Feilding brought up a howitzer into the 
firing line and pointed out the place where he had seen the 
flash of the enemy’s gun which had been shooting at us, 
and after some three rounds it was silenced. The Grenadier 
and Irish Guards also repulsed the Germans in front of 
them ; while the Irishmen later on at about 3 a.m. created 
a diversion by a counter-attack in order to facilitate the 
withdrawal of the 3rd Battalion Coldstream who, having 
borne the weight of the attack during the night, had suffered 
heavily. But by that time the fight was over, and the enemy, 
who had had quite enough of it, disappeared, and did not 
come on again. The losses of the 3rd Battalion were severe, 
due almost entirely to shell fire; there were 12 killed of all 
ranks, 105 wounded, and 7 missing—including Lieutenants 
Viscount Hawarden and Hon. R. Windsor Clive killed, and 
Captain R. Whitbread and Lieutenants Hon. R. Keppel ? 
and G. R. F. Rowley wounded; Captain Monck had 
bullets through his cap and coat, but neither touched him. 
Had the surprise been successful the result might have been 
far-reaching, for at one time during the night, while events 
still hung in the balance, there were six General Officers in 
Landrecies, including those in command of the rst and 
2nd Divisions and a French Divisional General. The 
achievement of the 3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards, under 
Colonel Feilding, will always be the more gratifying to the 
Regiment as it was the first action in which they were 
engaged since their formation in 1897. It was mainly ‘to 
the skilful manner in which Sir Douglas Haig had extri- 
cated his Corps from an exceptionally difficult position in 
the darkness of the night ’* that the First Army Corps was 
able to resume the march southwards towards Guise early 
in the morning of the 26th ; and the 4th (Guards) Brigade 
contributed in no small way to make this possible. 

26th. It was decided to evacuate Landrecies before dawn, and 


1 Lieutenant Keppel fell into the hands of the Germans and was made 
prisoner. 
* Sir John French’s Dispatch, 7th Sept. 1914. 
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the 2nd Battalion Coldstream were ordered to cover the 
retreat by taking up a position south of the town astride the 
Landrecies-Etreux road. They left at 2.30 a.m., but owing 
to the congestion of troops, transport on the road, the en- 
closed and unfavourable conditions of the country, and the 
dark, the selection and occupation of a suitable position was 
not an easy task; one however was taken up, and the 
Brigade leaving Landrecies at 3.30 continued the march to 
the south. Colonel Pereira expected to be attacked, and 
was not too well placed to resist any serious attempt made 
to dislodge him ; but the enemy did nothing, and contented 
himself by shelling the unfortunate town after all the troops 
had gone away. It was raining heavily when the Brigade 
arrived at Etreux in the afternoon of the 26th, the 2nd 
Battalion Coldstream acting as rear-guard until relieved by 
the 5th Cavalry Brigade, which had been summoned during 
the night. The 3rd Battalion in reserve got their first 
satisfactory experience of aerial warfare during the day, for 
a hostile aeroplane flying rather low, and having dropped 
a bomb close to the trenches of the Irish Guards, was 
brought down by the fire of No. 3 Company, under Captain 
Monck. The troops were very much exhausted and not 
without reason, as ever since 3 a.m. of the 23rd they had 
been on the move, marching more than sixty miles and con- 
stantly throwing up earthworks ; during these eighty-four 
hours they furnished many rear-guards, spent an exciting 
night in fighting, and had only some five hours’ sleep. 

In order to secure the retreat of the 2nd Division steps 
were immediately taken to cover it by bringing the 1st 
Division to near Favril, and in this movement the French 
Reserve divisions on our right co-operated. The 1st 
(Guards) Brigade, leaving Dompierre early in the morning 
of the 26th, took up a position just south of Maroilles which 
was partially entrenched, the 1st Battalion Coldstream and 
the 2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers in front, the two remaining 
battalions in support. Later on orders were received to 
continue the march southwards to Fesmy, which was 
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reached about 8 p.m. In the afternoon the Germans gained 
a success ; they managed to come unexpectedly upon the 
2nd Connaught Rangers, rear-guard of the 5th Brigade, and 
to cut off nearly 300 officers and men close to Le Grand 
Fayt. 

On this day, Wednesday the 26th August, was fought the 
ever-memorable Battle of Le Cateau, which has added so 
glorious a page to the history of the British Army, when the 
IInd Corps, the 4th Division, the Cavalry Division, and the 
1gth Infantry Brigade, some 55,000 strong, under Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien’s command, with 4,000 French in 
Cambrai, withstood the onslaught of about 130,000 Germans 
under General von Kluck, whose superiority in guns was 
between three and four to one.!_ The retreat from Le Cateau 
was to have proceeded simultaneously with that of the 
Ist Corps ; but our left wing had been so heavily engaged 
during the past few days, and the enemy had got so close 
to it, that a withdrawal could not be effected without making 
some effort to check his advance. This was reported to 
Sir John French in the early morning, who, while enjoining 
that the retreat was to be resumed at the earliest possible 
moment, left it to Sir Horace’s discretion to act as he thought 
best.2, For many hours our troops resisted the assaults 
made upon them, and held their line practically intact until 
the moment arrived when the withdrawal could be begun. 
It was executed safely, though not without the loss of some 
detachments who never received the order to retire, and 
who held on until they were finally overwhelmed. The 
sacrifice of these brave men contributed in no small degree 
to our success, for the Germans, who were being severely 
punished during the fight, and who in consequence failed 
to keep up such a pressure as would make our retreat 
impossible, believed we were still in force in front of them. 
They awaited a turning movement which never came off, 
and by their want of enterprise enabled our forces to get 
away ; there was no pursuit, and our line of march lay 


1 Forty Days in 1914, p. 105. 2 Official History, i. 134 
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through St. Quentin and to the west of it. Our casualties 
on that day came to 7,800 all ranks and 38 guns, but a large 
proportion of the losses fell on the 4th Division, which being 
still incomplete had no Field Ambulances to remove the 
wounded. The battle is remarkable, for with both flanks 
more or less in the air Smith-Dorrien kept at bay an enemy 
twice his strength, struck him hard, and withdrew almost 
without interference ; it is little wonder that his men looked 
upon themselves as victors.! Sir John French’s opinion of 
the achievement was thus recorded: ‘I say without hesitation 
that the saving of the left wing could never have been accom- 
plished unless a commander of rare and unusual coolness, 
intrepidity, and determination had been present to per- 
sonally conduct the operations.’ It is pleasing to add that 
our Allies under General d’Amade near Cambrai rendered 
efficient help on our left flank, and that later in the day 
Sordet’s cavalry joined in as soon as they were able to move 
forward. General Joffre sent his hearty congratulations in 
a letter addressed to the British Commander-in-Chief. 
Next day the 2nd and 1st Divisions were to move by the 
same road through Guise to Mont d’Origny ; the latter from 
Oisy and Fesmy to follow the former, who had bivouacked 
at Vénérolles and Etreux, the whole to be covered by Briga- 
dier-General Maxse’s 1st (Guards) Brigade, which was 
detailed as rear-guard to the Ist Corps. The situation was 
not satisfactory ; the gap between the Ist and IInd Corps 
had increased, and the enemy’s success of the day before at 
Le Grand Fayt showed that he was in some strength near 
our positions. The 2nd Division, however, arrived at their 
destination without incident. The 2nd Battalion moved by 
Vadencourt and along the valley of the Oise, and the 3rd 
Battalion by Grougis, both halting at Mont d’Origny, after 
a march of nearly twenty miles. It was pitiful to see the 
inhabitants packing up all they could carry away and flying 
in terror from the invaders, and among them the same 
people who had received our men with so much joy and 
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hospitality only a short time before. Nor was there much 
rest at Mont d’Origny, for a report was received that the 
Germans had got to a point just north of St. Quentin and 
were advancing to attack us. The troops had then to be 
aroused to entrench. The alarm was false, and except for 
this disturbance the night passed quietly. 

The 1st (Guards) Brigade remained in position till the 
whole of the Ist Corps had passed by southwards. The 
1st Battalion Coldstream were about Oisy with orders to 
defend the bridge over the Sambre Canal, and had two 
companies on the far side holding the Landrecies—Etreux 
road and the ground to the west of it, No. 3 (Captain J. E. 
Gibbs) in front and No. 2 (Major C. J.C. Grant) in support ; 
the 1st Black Watch and the Scots Guards were to the west 
of the Coldstream on towards Wassigny. The 2nd Munster 
Fusiliers with two troops of the 15th Hussars and two guns 
formed the rear party, and were spread out on a front of 
some two miles between Bergues and the road, four miles 
north of Etreux. This party was under Major Charrier, 
whose orders were to hold on till forced back and to retire 
as soon as he received a message to that effect from the 
Brigadier. His retreat was to be through the village of 
Boué. The Coldstream endeavoured to get into touch 
with him, but this could not be properly effected as his 
troops were so far forward and were occupying so extended 
a line. The road to the south was reported clear at 12.20 
p.m., and General Maxse sent an order to all his units to 
retire at once, but the order never reached Major Charrier. 
Colonel Ponsonby got the order at 3 p.m. when the enemy 
was beginning to show on his front and flanks ; he gradually 
withdrew his companies to the bridge and resumed his 
march southwards following the other two battalions of the 
Brigade, who were by now at some distance behind the main 
column. On the way he got information that the Munsters 
were in trouble and in danger of being cut off, and thereupon 
he returned to the bridge in the hopes of extricating them. 
He sent out patrols to try and find them. After waiting 
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some time he became aware that the Germans were working 
round and attempting to surround him. He then marched 
southwards again to rejoin the Brigade, who by this time 
were some five miles away. On approaching Etreux he 
found the enemy shelling the Scots Guards as they were 

- retiring across a plateau to the south of the town. He then 
put the Battalion into artillery formation, continued to move 
as quickly as possible, and luckily escaped being shelled 
when on the plateau. From this position a good view of the 
country was obtained, and the enemy’s advance seen by the 
burning villages that marked his progress; Boué was in 
flames, and some of these fires appeared to be almost in our 
rear. The Battalion rejoined the Brigade which was en- 
trenched beyond Etreux, and then pushed on across the 
valley to the Iron river, where an artillery duel was in 
progress, and where our guns after a sharp cannonade 
checked the advance of the enemy’s batteries. Thence 
through Guise to Jonqueuse, which was reached at 11 p.m. 
in pitch darkness, and was found to be full of Belgian 
refugees. The men were dead beat, and threw themselves 
on the ground to sleep without waiting for food. But they 
were also fortunate that day; they had been repeatedly 
under fire and yet they had no casualties except one man 
missing. 

The delay in the movements of the rst (Guards) Brigade 
was caused by the disappearance of the Munster Fusiliers, 
and anxiety was felt at the 1st Divisional Head-Quarters for 
the safety of Maxse’s rear-guard, which was far behind the 
main body of the Ist Corps. A brigade of Royal Field 
Artillery under escort was accordingly sent back north to 
Maison Rouge at 3.30 p.m. to facilitate his retreat, and as 
we have seen this was effected in respect to three of his 
battalions. But the Munster Fusiliers were missing, and all 
that was then known was that only four Officers and some 
160 men of that gallant Battalion had escaped and had 
joined the rst Battalion Coldstream Guards during the 
march southwards. The full details of the disaster were not 
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known till later. Major Charrier never got the order to 
retire, and he held his ground with great tenacity against 
superior forces until obliged to fall back through Fesmy 
towards Etreux. But the Germans got round him, and at 
5.45 p.m., when half-way to the latter town, he was assailed 
from the east, west, and south, one of his guns was disabled 
and ammunition began to fail. Many most resolute at- 
tempts were made to break through the enemy, but without 
success. At 7 p.m. Major Charrier was killed and his 
Officers and men were falling fast. The unequal fight 
continued till 9.15 p.m., when a little band of some 250 of 
all ranks were overpowered. ‘The Munsters had been 
fighting against overwhelming odds for nearly twelve hours, 
they were opposed by at least six battalions, part of the 
German Second Army, and by their heroic sacrifice they 
arrested the enemy’s pursuit for fully six hours. 

After a very short rest the 1st Battalion Coldstream moved 
off again before 3 a.m. on the 28th through Mont d’Origny 
to Danizy, and thence after a halt by La Fére to St. Gobain 
where they bivouacked ; the day was intensely hot and the 
march about twenty-eight miles. The 4th (Guards) 
Brigade followed on at 4 a.m., through La Fére, the 2nd 
Battalion to Deuillet, the 3rd to Bertaucourt, a distance of 
nearly twenty miles. Every day the men were getting more 
and more exhausted by want of sleep, and they suffered 
a good deal from sore feet ; the water question also was 
a constant source of anxiety. But in spite of these troubles 
they were in good heart, their moral was as high as ever, and 
they cheerfully bore all the penalties which a lengthened 
and hasty retreat had imposed upon them. A day of 
rest was now badly needed after all the severe marching 
they had undergone and the perpetual digging in the 
great heat that then prevailed and was only relieved by 
occasional drenching rain storms. On the 2gth the Ist 
Corps remained stationary, and on that date the three 
Coldstream battalions were, as it happened, close to each 


1 Official History, i. 212. 
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other, St. Gobain being less than three miles from Deuillet 
and Bertaucourt. The rest was greatly appreciated by the 
weary troops; but it was a rest in name rather than in 
reality, for the men had to be ready for an immediate move 
or to resist a sudden attack. Trench work had therefore to 
be done, and owing to a report that the enemy were advanc- 
ing and that some of our Allies had been routed, extreme 
vigilance had to be maintained during the night. Happily 
it passed without incident. 

The week 23rd-z9th August had proved the individual 
superiority of our troops over the enemy, and the conscious- 
ness of this superiority, while making them more formidable 
than their numbers would warrant, reacted on our opponents 
and caused them to be cautious how they provoked a con- 
flict. The following, reported to be a comment, very 
generously expressed, by an officer of the German General 
Staff, on the battles of Mons, Landrecies, and Le Cateau, 
will be read with interest : 


The Englishman is cool, indifferent to danger. . . . He stays where 
he is commanded. . . . He shoots magnificently, extraordinarily well. 
He is good at bayonet attack . . . and it is during these bayonet 
attacks when luck is against him that he is at his very best. His 
endurance and marksmanship make him an opponent of very high 
rank. . . . It is the English we try to hit hardest in this war. After 
we had broken through the French positions . .. the German army’s 
advance appeared to be checked. It was General French’s army 
that had stayed the retreat. We ordered the English lines to be 
stormed. Our troops dashed into them with fixed bayonets, but 
our efforts to drive the English back were in vain. . . . We ordered 
our best shots to tackle them, but the result was not in our favour. 
Then . . . we swept the English positions with a rain of shells— 
a regular bombardment. When the firing ceased we expected to 
find the English had fled. . . . But how can I describe our astonish- 
ment? Beyond the shell-swept zone we saw English soldiers’ heads 
moving and they began to use their rifles again as soon as the coast 
was clear. The English are a cool lot! We had to assault again and 
again, but in vain. We were in fact repulsed after having literally 
surrounded them. Their perseverance and pluck had gained their 
just reward. The retirement could now be carried out in an orderly 
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way... . Even the sight of the wounded surprised us and commanded 
our respect. They lay so still and scarcely ever complained.! 


During the 29th two messages of congratulation were 
received and circulated among the troops. One came from 
Lord Kitchener and was addressed to the Commander-in- 
Chief: ‘ Your troops have done marvellously well under 
their Commanders during severe attacks which they have 
had to withstand practically alone. Express to them the 
thanks of the King and the Government.’ The other from 
the Grand Fleet in the North Sea: ‘ The Officers and men 
of the Grand Fleet wish to express to their comrades of the 
Army their admiration of the magnificent stand made against 
odds, and wish them the brilliant success which the Fleet 
feels sure awaits their further efforts.’ 

The situation was still very grave. The Germans had 
not yet been shaken off, nor had the impetus of their ad- 
vance been arrested, and they continued to pour on in force 
into France. The retreat of the Fourth and Fifth French 
Armies was making a dangerous gap between them. The 
left wing of the Expeditionary Force needed rest, and had 
to be re-equipped before it could pull its full weight in the 
field. To the west of the British Contingent d’Amade’s 
infantry and Sordet’s cavalry were being pressed steadily 
back ; von Kluck was threatening our advanced Base at 
Amiens, and it had to be given up. On the other hand 
General Joffre was bringing up more troops into this area, 
and was forming there another strong detachment under 
General Maunoury, called the Sixth Army. So also Lan- 
rezac’s Fifth Army having rallied behind the Oise between 
La Fére and Guise, made an attack near the latter place on 
the 29th, which gave some relief to Haig’s Corps. Moreover 
Smith-Dorrien, having been allowed to retire without much 
interference, moved through St. Quentin, Ham, and Noyon, 
and before midnight on the 2gth he had his troops across the 
Oise ; the interval that existed between our two Army Corps 
since they had to separate when passing the Forét de Mormal 

1 Times Hist. of the War, i. 473. 
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on the 25th was now diminishing and would soon disappear. 
Our IIIrd Corps also came into being on the 31st. It con- 
sisted of the 4th Division and the r9th Brigade, and took 
up its position under Lieutenant-General Pulteney on the 
left of the British line. It was however incomplete and 
short of artillery, for the 6th Division still remained in 
England. The Allies were in short consolidating their 
forces, but they were not yet in a position to stand against 
the invaders. Their plan now was to draw the enemy on 
until a favourable opportunity had been created to assume 
the offensive, but the line of the Aisne which they were 
approaching was too far forward for the purpose. The 
retreat had then to continue, and General Maunoury 
brought his Sixth Army back covering Paris to the left of 
our forces, where he could concentrate it without interrup- 
tion. As there was fear lest Paris might be attacked, the 
French Government quitted it on the 31st, and established 
themselves at Bordeaux until the danger had passed away. 
Our Base of operations was also hastily shifted early in 
September, from the northern coast towns, Havre, Bou- 
logne, Calais, to St. Nazaire at the mouth of the river Loire, 
and an advanced Base was formed at Le Mans. The for- 
tunes of the war had hitherto been very unfavourable to the 
Allies, who had not yet recovered from the reverses they 
underwent at the beginning of the campaign, and their 
position was still very critical. 

But the British Army generally did not know all this ; 
they hoped that at last the painful and disappointing retreat 
had come to an end, and that an advance would now be 
begun. The hope was however vain, and a week was to 
elapse before these expectations could be realized. Mean- 
while our gallant troops had to submit to many more of the 
hardships which the hurried movement to the south had 
already entailed upon them ; and there were to be several 
more days of long marches in torrid weather and in suffo- 
cating dust, with little water and with less sleep. Shortly 
after midnight, 29th-3oth, the depressing march was re- 
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sumed, the Ist Army Corps being directed through Soissons, 
and the IInd through Compiégne. The 1st Battalion 
Coldstream left St. Gobain in the dark on the morning of 
the 30th, and after a long march got to Allemant. The 4th 
(Guards) Brigade started at 3 a.m., and proceeding through 
the forest of St. Gobain, past the fine old ruin of Coucy le 
Chateau, arrived at Pasly, just north of Soissons, a distance 
of twenty-two miles. On the following day the 1st Bat- 
talion marched through Soissons and bivouacked in a 
stubble field two miles south of that town; and the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade by Pernant to high ground near Soucy, 
nearly thirteen miles. The distances traversed on this 
occasion was comparatively short, but the roads were hilly 
and bad, and the oppressive heat rendered frequent halts 
necessary. Captain C. W. Banbury joined the 3rd Battalion 
on that day. 

It was ascertained that von Kluck’s columns, which ever 
since the battle of Le Cateau were moving south-west, had on 
the 30th August changed direction towards the south-east, 
and were advancing on the Oise. A collision with our own 
troops was thus expected, and on Tuesday the rst September 
some rear-guard actions were fought. One took place near 
Néry, fifteen miles west of Villers Cottéréts, where our 
cavalry, supported by two battalions, routed the enemy and 
captured his guns. The most serious of these engagements 
however involved the 4th (Guards) Brigade, who, with the 
divisional mounted troops and eighteen guns (the 41st 
Brigade R.F.A.), the whole under Brigadier-General Scott- 
Kerr, were ordered to cover the retirement of the 2nd 
Division moving southwards through Villers Cottéréts. 
The 3rd Battalion Coldstream on the left and the 2nd 
Battalion Grenadiers on the right near Soucy were to fall 
back to the west of the Irish Guards and the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream, as soon as the latter two battalions forming the 
front line, and both under Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. 


1 Captain Banbury had been A.D.C, to Lieutenant-General Sir J 
Grierson, whose death has been noted. 
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Morris, Irish Guards, had taken up a position between nap 
Puiseux and Viviéres on the northern edge of the Forét de = 
Villers Cottéréts. Just as the 3rd Battalion Coldstream were 
about to retire according to order, a farm cart was seen, 
which was supposed to contain refugees who then swarmed 
over the country ; instead of this it carried a machine-gun 
that quickly opened upon us at a short range, though 
curiously enough it did no damage at all. The Battalion 
withdrew in good order, through Viviéres to a grass ride 
running east and west in the forest, somewhat in rear of the 
main line and blocking the numerous rides that led from 
north to south towards Haramont. Between g and 10 a.m. 
an attack developed, which soon died down. Colonel 
Morris then thinking it was over sent the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream back to a covering position in rear of the wood 
along the railway at Villers Cottéréts Halte, and was about 
to follow with his own battalion when he received a verbal 
order to remain some time longer, since the main body of the 
Division was to halt till: p.m. But our 2nd Battalion were 
already past recall, for owing to the density of the forest 
they could not be brought back again into position in time. 
When the 3rd Battalion Coldstream got back to their 
position in the forest, Colonel Feilding found that he had 
a very long line to defend, and that the woods were very 
thick ; there were many rides to guard, and all his com- 
panies were extended with large gaps between them. He 
represented this to the Brigadier, who at once ordered the 
Brigade to close to the left ; but before this could be done 
the enemy made another and more serious attack on the 
Irish Guards at about 11 a.m., which soon spread to the 
west, so that all three battalions were heavily engaged. 
Meanwhile the Grenadiers sent a company to reinforce the 
Irish Guards. It was not long before the Germans dis- 
covered the gaps in our line, and having penetrated them 
in force a retirement became inevitable. Both the Cold- 
stream and the Grenadiers fell back very slowly, the men 
in isolated bodies fighting vigorously, and both were close 
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to their original positions when the Irish Guards joined 
them. The three battalions now fell back towards Villers- 
Cottéréts contesting every inch of the ground, but by the 
nature of the fight the units were much mixed up. Eventu- 
ally the enemy gave up the pursuit, and at 2 p.m. the Brigade 
retired on Colonel Pereira’s Battalion who covered their 
movement as rear-guard. The Guards then marched 
through the 6th Brigade who were sent forward to their 
support, and eventually got to Betz, three miles from Thury 
en Valois, where they bivouacked. But the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream had more work to do, for the enemy again 
attacked the 6th Brigade, and Colonel Pereira was ordered 
to return to their assistance. This he did at once, but the 
efforts of the Germans appeared then to be getting feeble, 
and his men were not seriously involved though under shell 
fire for some time. As dark came on the attack was beaten 
off, and the Battalion resumed their march with the 6th 
Brigade without further molestation as far as Thury en 
Valois, which was reached at about 10.30 p.m. The march 
was extremely trying as the troops were very tired and the 
units mixed up, and no one knew his destination or how long 
the march would continue. At Thury the men lay down and 
slept on the road—dead beat. 

The Brigade opposed to very superior hostile forces on 
the rst September lost heavily, and the casualties numbering 
more than 300! included Brigadier-General Scott-Kerr, 
severely wounded, and Colonel Morris, Commanding Irish 
Guards, and Major Hubert Crichton, his Second in Com- 
mand, both killed. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream lost 
8 killed, 29 wounded, and 8 missing,? among whom Lieu- 
tenant G. Lambton was killed early in the day, and Captains 
S. Burton and A. Tritton wounded. The latter was able 

1 The 6th Brigade lost some 160 all ranks. 

2 The item ‘ Missing ’ is an uncertain quantity. Men often get separ- 
ated from their units during an engagement, and are absent when the 
return of casualties is sent in, but rejoin later on ; others disappear alto- 


gether and their bodies are not found ; whlie others again may be cut off 
and are captured. 
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to continue in the field until the end of the day to lead his 
men. No. 5854 Lance-Corporal G. H. Wyatt, whose con- 
spicuous bravery at Landrecies has already been recorded, 
behaved with very great gallantry upon this occasion also, 
and he received the Victoria Cross for both these acts of 
valour. He was thus the first Coldstreamer who gained this 
coveted honour during the Great War, and was indeed the 
first in the Regiment for whose conduct in the field it was 
bestowed since the Crimean War.! Private H. Chidler also 
rendered excellent service and was afterwards awarded the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. The 2nd Battalion, though 
under heavy fire both during the first attack in the morning 
and later when covering the retreat of the Brigade, were 
remarkably fortunate, and did not suffer a single casualty 
in the engagement. Nevertheless, they had a serious loss 
in that Captain Sinclair, R.A.M.C., their Medical Officer, 
having been sent back into the wood with all the medical 
equipment to help the wounded, was unfortunately cap- 
tured, and until the equipment was replaced there were no 
means of dealing with the sick. Captain Sinclair went 
through a curious experience, which befell a few more of 
our soldiers. The Germans established a hospital at Villers 
Cottéréts and left him there. A few days later the Allies 
advanced to the Aisne, and the enemy retired from Villers 
Cottéréts in considerable confusion leaving Sinclair behind, 
who was welcomed back by the 2nd Battalion again. The 
Commander-in-Chief sent the following message to the 
Brigadier-General : ‘ Please convey to the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade my deep appreciation of their gallantry and steadi- 
ness in the difficult situation they found themselves on 
September 1st. I much regret their heavy losses.’ 

The 1st Battalion Coldstream were not engaged on the 1st 

1 See Appendix No. 2. In the year 1879 the Victoria Cross was not 
awarded when the officer or man died while performing the brave act 
which gained it for him; otherwise Captain Hon. Ronald Campbell, 
Coldstream Guards, who was killed 28th March, 1879, in the Zulu War, 
while performing an act of daring gallantry, would have had the Victoria 
Cross. 
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September, and they marched to La Ferté Milon on the river 
Ourcq, five miles east of Thury. On that date the whole of 
the Expeditionary Force was again concentrated and in touch 
with Maunoury’s forces at Senlis, but somewhat behind the 
French Fifth Army whose left was at Soissons. The close 
proximity of the enemy obliged Sir John French to order 
the retreat to be continued by a night march, and after 
a halt of barely two hours the weary troops again moved 
2nd. southwards shortly after midnight of the 2nd. The 2nd 
Battalion Coldstream proceeded by Betz and then on to 
Villenoy ; the 3rd Battalion to the north end of the bridge 
over the Marne at Esbly, four miles beyond Villenoy—the 
Guards having in fact fought an action in intense heat and 
covered some forty miles in thirty-six hours. Similar 
fatigue was undergone by the rst Battalion, who arrived at 
Chambry two miles north of Meaux ; and on the evening 
of the 2nd all three battalions of the Regiment were within 
a few miles of each other on the north bank of the river. 
3rd. Next day, the 3rd, they crossed it—the 2nd Battalion at 
Trilport, the 3rd at Meaux, and the rst at Germigny ; the 
bridges were being everywhere destroyed, and that at Meaux 
was blown up directly the 3rd Battalion had crossed it. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade then marched to Pierre Levée, 
4th. where they found the 1st Brigade. On the 4th the rst 
Battalion Coldstream, with the remnants of the Munster 
Fusiliers, were rear-guard to their Brigade. Nos. 2 and 3 
Companies under Major Grant were detailed to hold the 
bridges at La Ferté sous Jouarre until they were blown up; 
this was partially effected at 3 a.m., but one of them was 
not entirely destroyed, and after a second attempt, which 
also failed, the companies were ordered to retire. This was 
hardly done before a German battalion crossed, much to 
the disgust of the men who were eager to defend the passage. 
Colonel Ponsonby arrived with his battalion that evening 
at Coulommiers on the Grand Morin. The 4th (Guards) 
Brigade moved on the 4th to a position at La Grande Loge 
Farm and entrenched, the 3rd Battalion Coldstream in 
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reserve. It was reported that the enemy was about to 
attack, but nothing happened. Towards evening the 
Brigade moved to La Celle, also on the Grand Morin and 
three miles from Coulommiers, and there the first reinforce- 
ments of gt other ranks arrived to the 2nd Battalion under 
Lieutenant L. M. Gibbs, and to the 3rd Battalion under 
Lieutenant A. F. Smith. Next day Colonel Feilding as- 
sumed command of the 4th (Guards) Brigade, vice Briga- 
dier-General Scott-Kerr, wounded at Villers-Cottéréts, and 
the command of the battalion devolved on Major Matheson. 
On this date the Brigade marched southwards to Fontenay, 
as part of a separate column, under Colonel Arbuthnot, 
Royal Artillery, composed mostly of artillery, ammunition, 
and field ambulances, the 3rd Battalion as rear-guard ; and 
there the 2nd-line transport came up, when the troops were 
able to change their clothes, &c., the last opportunity having 
been a week before during the rest on the 29th August. 
The 1st Battalion also moved from Coulommiers to Nesles, 
some ten miles, where Lieutenant Wavell-Paxton and the 
first draft of ninety-one other ranks joined them. Moreover 
the 1st Cameron Highlanders joined the 1st (Guards) 
Brigade instead of the 2nd Munster Fusiliers, who had 
suffered the disaster already recorded on the 27th August. 
The sth September marked the end of the long and 
memorable retreat from Mons to the neighbourhood of 
Paris. It occupied thirteen days, and the distance as the 
crow flies was one hundred and thirty-six miles, but at least 
two hundred as the troops marched.! There was much 
fighting on the road, in overpowering heat and dust, and 
water was often scarce; the hours were long, there was 
little time for sleep, and the weight of the packs and am- 
munition added in no small degree to the men’s troubles. 
During this time the food was short ; but by the exertions 


1 Official History, i. 260. In Appendix 31 of this publication it is 
estimated as a bare minimum, the rst Division marched in seventeen 
days, from the 2oth August to the 5th September, both inclusive, 244 miles, 
the 2nd Division 250 miles. 
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of the Supply Services the difficulties of the situation were 
to a great extent overcome and food seldom really failed, 
even temporarily, for the units moving southwards found 
it dumped by the road side and they helped themselves as 
they passed on. Our losses were serious and amounted to 
a total of a little more than 15,000 all ranks, killed, wounded, 
and missing, together with some forty-five guns. The loss 
fell mainly upon the IInd Corps, as, owing to the change of 
Base from the Channel Ports to St. Nazaire which was then 
being made, it was impossible to bring that Corps up to 
full strength. Some reinforcements were received in men, 
but when the next phase of the war began it was short of 
a third of its divisional artillery. All retreats are depressing 
to the troops concerned, and this one was the more dis- 
appointing to them, since they had to fall back through no 
fault of their own just when the campaign had begun and 
when they were expecting to go forward and drive the enemy 
out of Belgium. Nevertheless the Expeditionary Force pre- 
served its discipline and moral intact. Our soldiers went 
through the painful ordeal in the same high spirits and will 
to conquer as when they were moving to Mons. They were 
still a formidable army and they gained in prestige, though 
at great cost, by the retreat. 

Many questions are suggested by this first phase of the 
Great War, which we can hardly consider at this moment. 
Among them, it may well be asked, what the result would 
have been if the Expeditionary Force had been complete at 
Mons, and had it contained the whole of the available six 
divisions instead of four only.! Under the circumstances 


1 Lord Haldane assures us in his book Before the War (published 1920), 
pp. 168-9, that we could have sent out an army of 160,000 men to a place 
of concentration opposite the Belgian frontier within twelve days, after 
the declaration of war. So far as he knew none of the necessary details 
were overlooked, and the time-tables and arrangements for the concen- 
tration worked out, when the moment for their use came, without a hitch. 
It is true that the arrangements worked out without a hitch as far as the 
military authorities were concerned ; but the fact remains that in the hour 
of surpassing danger we had only 70,000 men on that frontier. 
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we should without doubt have equally had to fall back ; but 
what would the retreat have cost us, compared with the 
losses actually incurred, and what would have been the 
difference in the casualties of the enemy ? What would our 
position have been early in September if our units had been 
less shaken and the Germans more injured than was actually 
the case? All these questions, and many more, are of great 
interest from a military and indeed a national point of view, 
but they cannot be easily discussed now. There is however 
one important matter which arises out of the retreat, and we 
can hardly neglect it altogether. How was it that the enemy 
did no greater damage to the British Army than he actually 
inflicted, when he caught our troops on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier, isolated and with both flanks unguarded, and when 
he had more than double their force to bring against them? 
That question at least demands a brief comment. It is 
believed, and certainly not without reason, that the Army 
emerged intact from the ordeal and with credit to itself, 
because our troops were well handled and bravely led, 
because by discipline and by training our men were far 
superior to the Germans, and because of the indomitable 
courage that made them formidable. All this is most true ; 
and if we add the fact that the enemy was only able to send 
his men forward to attack in dense masses, whereas our 
troops fought in much looser formations, and had therefore 
all the advantages which British soldiers have for more than 
a century enjoyed in this respect over continental armies, it 
is clear that Sir John French’s forces were opponents not 
easily to be disposed of even by superior numbers. But 
there are other considerations also to be taken into account. 

When the Kaiser’s troops invaded Belgium they emanci- 
pated themselves from the rules regulating the treatment 
of the population at the seat of war which great com- 
manders have invariably imposed on their armies. These 
rules are necessary to preserve efficiency in the field and 
they have been found useful as a means of conciliation. 
The chivalry and generosity of a brave man are moreover 
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evoked when the weak and helpless are at his mercy and, as 
long as they do not degenerate into weakness, these qualities 
command respect and have never been detrimental to an 
invader’s interests. But the Germans thought otherwise. 
Contrary to the practice of all civilized nations they inaugu- 
rated a reign of terror over the wretched inhabitants whose 
lands they overran, and they burnt and destroyed every- 
thing as seemed good to them that came within their reach 
with a savagery and callous indifference to the common 
dictates of humanity, only equalled by the Huns and other 
barbarian hordes who devastated the Roman Empire fifteen 
hundred years ago. The atrocities that were perpetrated 
are now well known, and it is unnecessary to repeat the 
disgraceful story that sent a shudder through the world 
and brought dishonour upon the Prussian arms. It was 
a policy deliberately adopted with perhaps the extra- 
ordinary idea that only by outrage and violence can a people 
be made to submit to the will of the conqueror. They even 
quoted the Hague Convention agreed to in 1907 to justify 
their cruelties, alleging that, contrary to its provisions, the 
inhabitants had irregularly resisted them by force. This 
attempt at justification may perhaps open our eyes to the 
inconveniences of such Conventions which have no sanction 
behind them and no moral authority to support them, while 
their absolute inability to make hostilities humane has only 
been too abundantly proved during the course of this war 
and needs no further demonstration. An invader has only 
to assert that the terms of the Convention have been 
violated ; there is no one to contradict the statement, and 
then the vengeance he takes has the appearance of an act of 
justice, when in reality it is only a wanton act of sheer 
brutality. All this was understood in 1874 when, under 
pretence of mitigating the horrors of war, an attempt was 
made to codify rules of warfare into a system calculated to 
give an advantage to the larger military Powers of Europe to 
the detriment of the smaller Powers. At that time, however, 
we would have nothing to say to such an attempt, and the 
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reasons given for our refusal seemed to anticipate the very 
course of events which actually occurred in Belgium in 
1914.1 But a nemesis was soon to follow, and it dogged the 
footsteps of the Germans. The atrocities and outrages 
committed demoralized them and took from them that disci- 
pline and manliness which are essential to the welfare of an 
army in the field. It is impossible that troops can fight 
when they are drunk with innocent blood, and when plun- 
der, rapine, and disorder are encouraged. They become 
contemptible in their own eyes and their value as combatants 
is destroyed. It is not surprising that they were incapable 
of seizing the advantages which chance had offered them 
at Mons. The surprise would have been if after all their 
crimes they had been able to overcome the brave men who 
stood there to oppose them. 


1 Baron Lambermont, the Belgian Delegate at the Conference of 
Brussels in 1874, where an attempt was made to codify rules of warfare, 
said in respect to the action of the civil population during an invasion : 
‘If citizens are to be executed for having attempted to defend their 
country at the peril of their lives, it would not be right that they should 
find inscribed on the post at the foot of which they are to be shot, the 
article of a treaty signed by their own Government which in advance 
condemns them to death.’ Lord Derby, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, refused to agree to the conclusions of that Conference 
and wrote: ‘ The discussion terminated in the adoption of modified 
articles in which an effort was made to reconcile the conflicting views by 
the use of carefully balanced expressions. Her Majesty’s Government 
fear that the inhabitants of the invaded territory would find in such 
colourless phrases very inadequate protection from the liberal interpre- 
tation of the necessities and possibilities of warfare by a victorious enemy ; 
while the existence of rules, the meaning of which is not distinct and 
indisputable, could not fail, should they ever be promulgated, to give 
rise to angry controversies which would intensify rather than mitigate 
the horrors of war.’ (See Corr. Brussels Conf. Misc. 1875, No. 1, p. 160, 
and No. 2, p. 5.) 
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CHAPTER III 
THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 
Map No. 7! 


Failure of the German scheme of invasion. Activity of the Russians. 
Offensive by the Allies. Passage of the Petit Morin river. Retreat of 
the enemy. Arrival on the line of the River Aisne. 


HILE the British Army was falling back from Mons 

the French were gathering their forces together to 
carry out the new plan that General Joffre had formed and 
had already communicated to Sir John French, which as we 
have seen was to draw the enemy on until a favourable situa- 
tion had been created to assume the offensive. On the extreme 
right of the allied line the First and Second French Armies, 
opposed to the troops of General von Heeringen and of the 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, had on the 21st August 
to withdraw from Alsace and Lorraine, and early in Septem- 
ber they were holding their ground with reduced forces 
between Belfort and Verdun. General de Castelnau 
(Second Army) while covering Nancy was in touch with the 
fortress of Verdun ; he was heavily pressed by the enemy, 
but he maintained his position with success though under 
great difficulties. On his left Verdun was securely held. 
The Third Army, however, now under General Sarrail, 
which was based upon the fortress, and the Fourth Army 
next to it (de Langle de Cary), made little headway in the 
Ardennes when sent forward on the 21st August. The 
defeat of the Fifth Army at Charleroi on the 23rd August 
hastened the retreat of both the Third and Fourth Armies 
as well as that of the British Expeditionary Force. Yet 
contact was always fully maintained with Verdun, which 
now formed an acute salient, for Sarrail’s left wing was 


1 The Maps quoted at the heading of a Chapter are those generally 
referred to in the Chapter. 
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compelled to fall back, and facing north-west it extended 
nearly as far south as Vitry le Francois. The allied line in 
short swung back pivoted on Verdun until the left was close 
to Paris ; but it never lost its cohesion, and the formations 
composing it never lost touch with one another. Another 
French Army called the Ninth, came into existence on the 
4th September under General Foch, and took post between 
the Fourth and Fifth Armies to close the gap between them. 
The general position of the contending forces west of 
Verdun on the 5th September may be summarized from 
east to west in two groups as follows. In the first group, 
Sarrail in and around Verdun was opposed by the Crown 
Prince of Germany’s Fifth Army; de Langle de Cary 
astride the Marne and about Vitry le Frangois had in front 
of him Duke Albrecht’s Fourth and part of von Hausen’s 
Third German Armies; Foch south of the marshes of 
St. Gond, with his centre at La Fére Champenoise, faced 
the remainder of von Hausen’s and part of von Biilow’s 
troops. In the second group, the French Fifth Army now 
under General Franchet d’Espérey and in touch with Foch, 
the British Contingent and Maunoury’s Sixth Army con- 
fronted the rest of the Second and the whole of von Kluck’s 
First German Armies. This powerful allied Detachment 
stood as follows also from east to west: Franchet d’Espérey 
between Sézanne and Provins ; then a French Cavalry Corps 
under General Conneau ; then the British Army with our 
Ist Corps about Rozoy, and the Cavalry Division on its right 
in touch with Conneau, our IInd Corps about Tournon, 
and our IIIrd Corps extending to the outer defences of 
Paris; Maunoury was somewhat farther forward on the 
right bank of the Marne with his left beyond Dammartin. 

It has already been mentioned that at the end of August 
von Kluck’s columns changed direction towards the south- 
east, and they continued this course sometimes varying it 
by turning southwards. 

About the 3rd September it was definitely ascertained by 
the cavalry, whose information was confirmed and amplified 
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by aerial reconnaissance, that they were marching diagonally 
across the British front, and on the 5th the whole of the 
First German Army, except their [Vth Reserve Corps and 
a cavalry division, both of which remained west of the 
Ourcq as rear-guard and to observe Paris, had crossed that 
river as well as the Marne, and was now extended along the 
Grand Morin from Esternay to Crécy, with the intention 
of attacking the left of the French Fifth Army and of pene- 
trating between it and the British troops. This was the 
moment for which the French Commander-in-Chief was 
waiting, and he promptly seized the opportunity to assume 
the offensive. Von Kluck’s rear and flank were open and 
undefended, and he had placed himself in a position where 
he could be attacked with every prospect of success. In an 
interview which General Joffre had with Sir John French 
the latter explains : ‘ He requested me to effect a change of 
front on my right—my left flank resting on the Marne and 
my right on the Fifth Army—to fill the gap between that 
Army and the Sixth. I was then to advance against the 
enemy in my front and join in the general offensive move- 
ment.’ These new operations began at sunrise of the 6th, 
‘ and on that day it may be said that a great battle opened 
on a front extending from Ermenonville, which was just in 
front of the left flank of the Sixth French Army, through 
Lizy on the Marne, Mauperthuis, which was about the 
British centre, Courtacon, which was the left of the Fifth 
French Army, to Esternay and Charleville, the left of the 
Ninth Army under General Foch, and so along the front of 
the Ninth, Fourth, and Third French Armies to a point 
north of the fortress of Verdun ’.1 Meanwhile, Maunoury 
moved forward on the 5th and came into contact with the 
German IVth Reserve Corps between Meaux and St. Soup- 
plets. This was the introduction to the Battle of the Marne, 
which altered the whole course of the war in the Western 
Theatre and turned a depressing retreat into a vigorous 
offensive. The tasks allotted to the various allied forces 


1 Sir J. French’s Dispatch, 17th Sept., 1914. 
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engaged in it were laid down in an order issued from the 
French High Command on the 4th September. The Sixth 
Army was to cross the Ourcq and to drive the enemy back in 
the direction of Chateau Thierry ; the British Army to attack 
from Changis-Coulommiers towards Montmirail;! the 
Fifth Army to establish itself about Esternay and to move 
northwards ; the Ninth Army (Foch) to cover the right of 
the Fifth, to hold the exits from the St. Gond marshes and 
to occupy the plateau north of Sézanne ; the Fourth and 
Third Armies acting in conjunction were to endeavour to 
force the enemy back on their front. 

Before following the fortunes of the Regiment in these 
new developments it will be necessary to explain briefly 
how the situation which has just been described had been 
brought about. The plan for the invasion of France 
through Belgium has already been mentioned ; it had been 
elaborated in the early years of the present century by the 
Prussian General Staff under the supervision of General 
Graf von Schlieffen, and it was put into execution in 
August 1914. It will be remembered that more than 
a million men were to make a great wheel, pivoted on Thion- 
ville, to sweep round Paris and to invest it. Then they were 
to envelop the left flank of the French and drive them east- 
wards towards Switzerland, while the remainder of the — 
German armies south of Thionville, under the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, were to complete their ruin by attacking 
them between Toul and Epinal. At the outset of the war the 
invaders were fortunate for, as we have seen, the French 
massed their troops on the eastern frontier where they were 
not well placed to defend themselves against the powerful 
stroke that had been so carefully prepared. Yet in spite of 
these advantages the German scheme was not sound ; it 
proposed to do more than the available forces could accom- 


1 The British forces were in the evening of the 5th September about 
twelve to fifteen miles farther to the rear than General Joffre expected, 
due to his own request. Unfortunately, the order of the 4th which can- 
celled the request came too late to rectify their position. (Official History, 
i. 272.) 
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plish. The main blow was to be delivered by the seventeen 
Army Corps, or the thirty-four divisions, that formed their 
First, Second, and Third Armies ; but it was found that 
considerable detachments had to be taken from them which 
weakened them and made them unable to carry out the 
whole of the vast task that had been assigned to them. It 
was not long before this was realized by the German High 
Command, and that part of the programme which included 
the investment of Paris had to be abandoned. This step 
was probably contemplated some few days before the 
3oth August ; the decision to abandon the attack on the 
French capital seems however to have been made on that 
date, when General von Kluck changed his direction and 
set his columns to march towards the south-west. The 
Germans failed to drive the Belgians away from Antwerp, 
and they were thus obliged to detach four divisions under 
General von Beseler to mask that fortress and to counter 
the sorties which the Belgian Field Force could and did make 
against their flank ; then the siege of Maubeuge absorbed 
two more divisions, and one division remained at Givet. 
Had the Franco-Belgian frontier been fortified, as was the 
case in the past, many more detachments would have been 
necessary to subdue the strongholds guarding it, so that it 
appears unlikely that the Schlieffen scheme would in that 
case have been tried. But there was another cause that 
obliged the enemy to reduce still further his forces in 
France, and to explain it we must take a rapid glance at the 
course of events in the Eastern Theatre of the war. 

Map The Russian system of mobilization was slow, due to 

°** the immense distances that have to be traversed and to the 
want of railways in that vast Empire. The Germans relied 
at the beginning of hostilities upon this circumstance ; they 
left their Eighth Army, a little more than four Corps of 
some 250,000 men, on their eastern frontier, and assigned 
to the Austrians the task of dealing with the Russians. But 
the Russians determined to do all they could to distract the 
enemy ; before their own mobilization was complete they 
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hastened to invade East Prussia in two columns where they 
achieved an initial success. By the 25th August they overran 
the eastern portions of the province as far as Kénigsburg, they 
occupied Allenstein, and were pushing on towards Osterode. 
The Germans were greatly alarmed at this incursion, for it 
was quite unexpected and likely to create internal difficul- 
ties in Prussia which at all costs had to be avoided. They 
had already sent General von Hindenburg, who knew the 
district well, to take command in the East, and he arrived 
with General Ludendorff, his Chief Staff Officer, on the 
23rd August. On the 26th they further sent two Army 
Corps to reinforce their Eighth Army, one from the Second 
Army and the other from the Third ; they also took another 
Corps out of the line from their Fifth Army to be entrained 
at Thionville, their intention being to send to Russia as many 
as six Army Corps from the Western Theatre. But this 
course was not adopted, and only the two Corps just men- 
tioned actually left France, for the arrival of von Hinden- 
burg changed the fortunes of war in Eastern Prussia. He 
inflicted a crushing defeat on one of the Russian columns 
at the Battle of Tannenburg, which lasted from the 26th to 
the 31st August, and which obliged the other column under 
General Rennenkampf to fall back on the river Niemen. 
This great victory was naturally hailed with enthusiasm by 
the Germans, and von Hindenburg was at once created 
Field-Marshal ; but it did not relieve them of anxiety. 
Rennenkampf still vigorously opposed them, and the 
Russian southern armies operating against the Austrians 
overwhelmed the latter, took Lemberg, the capital of 
Galicia, on the 3rd September, and shortly afterwards drove 
them back in confusion towards the fortresses of Przemysl 
and Cracow. 

By the end of August, therefore, the all-important right 
wing of the forces invading France had, owing to the various 
circumstances related above, lost eleven divisions with some 
minor detachments, or fully one-third of its striking power. 
Moreover, it had suffered very heavy casualties since the 
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outbreak of hostilities, and none of them seems to have 
been replaced until the middle of September. Those of 
the French had been made good at once ; while most of our 
reinforcements had also arrived, except guns for the 5th 
Division, to replace those which had been lost during the 
retreat at Le Cateau, and except the 6th Division that still 
remained in England. Hence the numerical superiority 
which the enemy could count upon in the first stages of the 
war had been greatly diminished if it had not almost 
entirely disappeared. But added to all this, the ambitious 
scheme that contemplated the siege of Paris within a month 
after the declaration of war had driven the German forma- 
tions too far apart. Their First and Second Armies were 
separated from the Fourth Army by a distance of fifty miles, 
which could not be filled by the Third Army, and it 
became imperatively necessary to bring these scattered 
forces into closer contact with one another. The attack on 
Paris had then to be definitely given up.1. This event was 
the first indication of failure, and it was the more disap- 
pointing since the early success which the Germans gained 
and the rapid progress they were making without apparent 
resistance, led them to the confident belief that they were 
about for the second time within the brief space of fifty 
years, to enter in triumph the capital of the French Re- 
public, where they hoped to put an end for ever to the power 
of France. But the abandonment of this part of the 
Schlieffen scheme had also a peculiar significance from a 
purely military point of view. Paris was not only a city that 
enshrined the national life of the people ; it was also a first- 
class fortress and a railway centre of the utmost importance. 
As long as it remained unmolested the Allies could move 

1 This decision was not formally announced to the German Com- 
manders in the field. According to them von Kluck changed the direction 
of his march, which was leading him to the west of Paris, in order to help 
to exploit the success which von Bilow claimed to have gained over the 
French at Guise on the 29th August. The German High Command 
acquiesced, and no further attempt was made to strike at the French 
capital. 
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their troops through the country at will, and they could 
mass them there sheltered under its ramparts to emerge 
as the necessities of the war demanded. But if it were 
seriously interfered with their action would be crippled, 
movement made difficult, and all the advantages it offered 
would be lost. 

General von Moltke, who was directing the operations of 
the enemy at the German Great General Head-Quarters, 
now endeavoured to carry out the second part of the 
Schlieffen scheme of invasion ; and believing up to the 
4th September that the Allies near Paris were in no con- 
dition to fight, he was confident that they were being driven 
back in a south-easterly direction away from the capital, and 
that the left of the Franco-British line was being so heavily 
assailed that there was every prospect of completely rolling 
it up. He seems to have thought that the French were still 
in considerable strength between Belfort and Verdun, and 
the vigour of de Castelnau’s defence confirmed him in that 
opinion. He therefore concluded that the time had come 
to apply the pincers wherewith to crush his opponents, and 
while he had little anxiety for the result in the western end 
of the long battle-field, he determined to intensify the 
attack in the eastern quarter. The Kaiser was to go to 
Lorraine to witness the success that was expected there and 
to head his troops as they marched in triumph into Nancy. 
On the 4th September, however, von Moltke took another 
view of the situation, and in an order issued to the German 
Armies, on the evening of that day, he acknowledged that 
‘the attempt to force the whole of the French Army in 
a south-easterly direction towards the Swiss frontier ’ was 
no longer practicable, and that the right of the German Army 
might be threatened.1 Accordingly a change was imme- 
diately made in the general arrangements for conducting 
the invasion. The First and Second German Armies were 
to hold the Allies near Paris in check ; the Fourth and Fifth 
to break through the Verdun-Paris line and to open a 


1 Official History, i. 266-7. 
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passage for the Sixth and Seventh Armies operating between 
Toul and Epinal ; the Third Army to be in reserve and to 
act in the western or eastern section of the battle-field as 
might appear to be necessary. If the contemplated break- 
through had been effected, Verdun in 1914 would have 
probably played the part that Metz did in 1870, and have 
been the trap in which the bulk of the shattered forces of the 
Entente found their doom. 

But von Moltke’s scheme was hardly likely to succeed. 
He failed to envelop Paris and he failed to drive the Allies 
from it. His attempt to break the Verdun—Paris and Belfort— 
Verdun lines by frontal attacks could only result in a de- 
cision in his favour if the forces opposed to him were much 
shaken by previous engagements, and on the 4th September 
he realized that this was not the case. ‘ We have had suc- 
cesses ’, he said on that day to the German Foreign Minister, 
‘ but we have not yet had victory. Victory means annihila- 
tion of the enemy’s power of resistance. When armies of 
millions of men are opposed, the victor has prisoners. Where 
are ours? There were some 20,000 taken in the Lorraine 
fighting, another 10,000 here and perhaps another 10,000 
there. Besides, the relatively small number of captured guns 
shows me that the French have withdrawn in good order and 
according to plan. The hardest work is still to be done.’ ! 
The German Army Commanders in the field, however, do 
not seem to have formed the same appreciation of the 
situation. They were jubilant and confident, believing that 
nothing could resist the Prussian sword. They were trained 
in the military school reputed to teach the last word on 
military science, and they had enormous masses of men at 
their disposal to carry out their orders. They did gain 
successes, but they did not exploit them. They knew that 
victory meant the annihilation of the adversary’s forces, and 
yet when they had the chance they made no effort to put 
that obvious maxim into practice. At Le Cateau, though 
far more numerous than the British, they did not press us. 


1 Official History, i. 266. 
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They say they thought we were falling back through Amiens 
to the coast and they pursued in that direction, but only long 
after we had left the battle-field. If, however, they had kept 
in contact with our troops they would soon have learnt 
where our retreat lay, and disaster to our left wing could 
hardly have been avoided. They seemed to believe that an 
army which is defeated is necessarily broken, that our 
Expeditionary Force was of no further use as a military 
body, and that the French were demoralized by the reverses 
they had sustained. The crime 6f the invasion into peaceful 
Belgium, whose neutrality their Sovereign had guaranteed, 
seems to have blinded their intelligence. Only in some such 
way can it be explained that von Kluck, in order to get 
into closer touch with his colleague von Biillow, and to 
advance against the left flank of the Fifth French Army, 
marched boldly across the British front in close proxi- 
mity to the fortress of Paris, as if it did not exist and as 
if we did not still survive as a fighting force. The 
enemy was to be taught the contrary when the war was 
just a month old. 

The advance of the Sixth French Army in the afternoon 
of the 5th September brought it into contact with the 
German IVth Reserve Corps west of the river Ourcq, and 
an action developed that lasted till dark. This was reported 
to von Kluck late that night and it must have startled him, 
for it was the first intimation he received that his troops 
were in a critical position. He at once ordered his IInd 
Corps, then lying at and near Germigny, to recross the Marne 
and to hasten with all speed to the assistance of his rear- 
guard which had been so unexpectedly assailed. He now 
perceived the dangerous character of the French thrust and 
that at all costs he must drive Maunoury back and free his 
rear from further aggression. Meanwhile the glad announce- 
ment that the painful retreat had come to an end and that 
the offensive was about to begin had already filled the whole 
of the British Army with joy and enthusiasm. The nature 
of the operations now to be undertaken was explained to all 
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ranks in a Special General Order issued by Sir John French 
on the 6th September, which stated : 


After a most trying series of operations, mostly in retirement, 
which have been rendered necessary by the general strategic plan 
of the Allied Armies, the British forces stand to-day formed in line 
with their French comrades, ready to attack the enemy. 

Foiled in their attempt to invest Paris, the Germans have been 
driven to move in an easterly and south-easterly direction, with the 
apparent intention of falling in strength on the Fifth French Army. 
In this operation they are exposing their right flank and their lines 
of communications to an attack from the combined Sixth French 
Army and the British forces. I call upon the British Army in France 
to now show the enemy its power, and to push on vigorously to the 
attack beside the Sixth French Army. I am sure I shall not call upon 
them in vain, but that, on the contrary, by another manifestation of 
the magnificent spirit which they have shown in the past fortnight, 
they will fall upon the enemy’s flank with all their strength and in 
unison with their Allies drive them back. 


The Battle of the Marne, which now began by the general 
advance of the Franco-British forces, was the turning-point 
of the campaign, and has been regarded by some as one of 
the decisive military operations that settle the fate of 
Empires and that shape the course of history. It was not 
one of those great sanguinary conflicts which result in the 
complete annihilation of one of the combatants and which 
bring hostilities to a close. It was rather a conflict in which 
the Allies, under the leadership of General Joffre, were 
prompt to profit by the mistakes that the enemy had made 
during the first weeks of the war, with the result that they 
compelled him to retreat and to leave untasted the fruits 
of victory which he imagined he was just about to seize. 
It definitely put an end to the realization of the plot which 
the Germans under Prussian guidance had for so many 
years prepared and matured for the speedy destruction of 
France and for gaining a supreme position of ascendancy in 
the world. It left Germany with powerful antagonists on 
both her frontiers, in the west and in the east, and with the 
alarming suspicion that her Austrian confederate would be 
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of little use to her, and in no condition to withstand the 
Russians. It was in fact the death-blow to Prussian 
military prestige which for more than a generation had been 
the terror of Europe. But in itself it was not conclusive ; 
it had to be followed up. It altered the course of the war, 
but did not lead to its termination. It was in short the 
prelude of that unhappy long drawn and dreary struggle 
that lasted for more than four years. 

The country over which the British Expeditionary Force 
was to pass is traversed by several rivers flowing from 
east to west which run in deep valleys and can only be 
crossed by bridges ; of these the Grand and Petit Morin, 
the Marne, and the upper course of the Ourcq, were ob- 
stacles on our road, and they afforded excellent positions 
where the Germans could delay our progress. The district 
is highly cultivated and in parts well wooded ; some great 
forests are to be found south of the Grand Morin but none 
to the north of it. On Sunday morning the 6th September 
our cavalry were engaged to the front and right flanks of 
our advance, but the main body did not move to any distance 
until it was ascertained whether the forests of Crecy and 
Malvoisine were occupied by the enemy or not. The 4th 
(Guards) Brigade leaving Fontenay moved to a position 
close by, near Le Plessis ; the 5th Brigade prolonged to the 
left, and the rst (Guards) Brigade to the right, near the left 
of which the 1st Battalion Coldstream were posted later on. 
Thus the three battalions of the Regiment were together in 
the same line, and as it happened they were only separated 
by the Irish Guards. The 3rd Battalion entrenched at 
Chateau de la Fortelle ; the 2nd with three companies in 
the firing line and one in reserve covered the village of 
Nesles. An important action was expected, but it never 
developed, and only an artillery duel took place at a fairly 
long range. During the day 2nd Lieutenant W. de Winton, 
3rd Battalion, was unfortunately killed by a shell—the only 
casualty on that day in these two Coldstream battalions. 
Towards the afternoon the fire on our front died away, and 
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later on the Brigade advanced without molestation to 
Touquin, where they bivouacked at 9 p.m. 

The 1st Battalion Coldstream were more actively engaged. 
Colonel. Ponsonby was detailed to command the advance 
guard of the 1st (Guards) Brigade, with two companies 
(No. 3, Captain J. E. Gibbs, and No. 4, Captain E. G. 
Christie-Miller), a troop of cavalry, cyclists, and a battery 
of Royal Field Artillery. About a mile farther on near the 
little village of Voinsles, they got touch with the enemy, 
who was reported to be 1,000 strong. The companies then 
deployed and the guns came into action. The remainder 
of the Battalion were sent forward, but with orders that they 
were not to become involved. The forward companies, 
eventually reinforced by No. 1 (Captain G. J. Edwards), were 
under a very heavy fire both rifle and shrapnel, and were 
directed not to push too far, but to fall back if pressed. It 
appears that our opponents were formed of some battalions 
of Jagers belonging to a cavalry division, but they made 
no attempt to attack, a few men only showed, and there was 
little difficulty in dealing with them. The enemy’s guns, 
however, were more powerful than ours, and having got the 
range very accurately they checked our advance: the 
situation demanded artillery preparation if we were to move 
on. But such was not the immediate intention of the Corps 
Commander who, still uncertain whether the forests on his 
left might not be sheltering a large hostile force, directed the 
1st Division to halt, and suggested that the IInd and IIIrd 
Corps be moved to their right closer to the Ist Corps, which 
was done. The withdrawal of the 1st Battalion was carried 
out in good order under cover of the company in reserve, 
No. 2 (Captain W. St. A. Warde-Aldam), to near Rozoy, 
where they halted and reformed, and soon afterwards took up 
a position in reserve near the Irish Guards. The action did 
not last more than two hours, and it was over by 10.30 a.m., 
when the artillery duel continued. The enemy retired 
a little later, and towards 5 p.m. the Battalion again ad- 
vanced over the same ground and bivouacked a few miles 
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farther forward. The casualties of the day were heavy and 
amounted to 5 killed, and 4o, including 7 Officers, wounded ; 
the Officers wounded were: Captains E. G. Christie- 
Miller, W.A. Fuller-Maitland (slightly), Lieutenant E. D. H. 
Tollemache, F. R. Pollock (slightly), and 2nd Lieutenants 
Hon. G. P. M. N. Sturt (severely),! F. C. R. Britten, and 
A. E. Hardy (slight), who had a narrow escape from a frag- 
ment of shell which, tearing through his clothes, knocked 
him down, but happily did him no serious injury. 

At nightfall the Ist Corps was posted from Vaudoy 
through Touquin to Pezarches, three cavalry brigades on 
the right about Jouy le Chatel and two under Brigadier- 
General H. Gough at Pezarches and Lumigny ; the IInd 
Corps thence northwards to Faremoutiers just south of the 
Grand Morin, and on to Mortcerf; and the IIIrd Corps 
between Villiers sur Morin and Villeneuve. One battalion 
(the 1st Wiltshire Regiment of the 3rd Division) forced 
a passage over the Grand Morin at night and established 
themselves on the right bank ; they were the only unit that 
crossed that river on the 6th September. On our right, 
Franchet d’Espérey made good progress, but our Allies to 
the east of him to near Verdun were heavily pressed. On 
our left Maunoury, who had been reinforced, extended his 
left to near Betz, and continued to attack the enemy opposed 
to him with very great vigour. Von Kluck, becoming still 
more anxious for the safety of his exposed right flank, had 
ordered his IVth Corps early in the morning to follow the 
IInd Corps and to hasten to the support of the IVth Reserve 
Corps trying to maintain itself on the Ourcq. We had some 
indication that this order might have been given, for 
between 8 and 9 a.m. heavy hostile columns that were 
seen moving southwards towards Pécy, south-west of Jouy 
le Chatel, were observed suddenly and without assign- 
able reason to turn about and to counter-march to the 


1 Captain Sturt, promoted to that rank in October 1915, lived four 
years more; but died of his wounds received in this action on the 
11th November 1918, the day of the Armistice. 
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north.! Aerial reconnaissances, moreover, reported towards 
evening that there were no important enemy bodies south 
of the Petit Morin except at Rebais. The Germans, still 
believing that the British Expeditionary Force was shattered 
and unable to fight, were in fact in process of thinning their 
line in front of our troops, and were leaving a screen of cavalry, 
strengthened by some infantry and artillery, to withstand 
our advance. But the principal success gained on this day 
was won by General de Castelnau near Nancy. The Kaiser 
had gone to Lorraine to witness the great offensive which 
the Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria was to make there. 
It failed however, and the French completely repulsed the 
attack launched against them. The battle was not finished 
on the 6th September and lasted some days more, but the 
worst was over, and the enemy was unable to carry out that 
part of his programme which contemplated a break-through 
between Toul and Epinal. On the contrary, he was very 
soon compelled to yield ground, and lost some of his 
previous gains. 

There was comparatively speaking little fighting next day, 
the 7th September, when the advance continued. The 
Germans were falling back without making any serious 
effort to delay our movements, nor did they attempt to 
defend the passage over the Grand Morin. The 4th 
(Guards) Brigade under Colonel Feilding formed the 
advanced guard of the 2nd Division, the 2nd Battalions 
of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards being the van- 
guard, and marched through Mauperthuis, Chailly, to 
St. Siméon, where they bivouacked on high ground north 
of the river. The country was difficult and in part thickly 
wooded, and the distance traversed nearly nineteen miles. 
The vanguard was fighting with the enemy the whole 
way, meeting parties of his cavalry, but never in sufficient 
numbers to prove formidable. Several Uhlans were cap- 
tured and some killed, but we had no casualties during the 
march. Just before dawn, however, before the start was 


1 Official History, i. 273 
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made, our 2nd Battalion lost two scouts on bicycles who 
were badly wounded at a few yards range by the Germans, 
but both were safely brought in. The mishap deserves 
special notice as these were the first casualties which the 
Battalion sustained since hostile operations actually began 
in the field on the 23rd August. It seems almost miraculous 
that having fully participated in all the engagements and 
vicissitudes of the campaign that fell to the lot of the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade during a whole fortnight of constant 
contact with the enemy, this Battalion should have escaped 
without the loss of a single man killed or wounded. The 
1st Division on the right of the British line did not cross the 
Grand Morin, and remained on the left bank to the east of 
St. Siméon. The 1st Battalion Coldstream, after a long and 
tiring march in very hot weather, reached Le Temple, a small 
place nearly three miles west of La Ferté Gaucher, and there 
they bivouacked without further incident. In the evening 
the IInd and the IIIrd Corps were both north of the river, 
the former between Chauffry and Coulommiers, the latter 
onwards to La Haute Maison, seven miles north-west of 
Coulommiers. Gough’s two cavalry brigades covered the 
front from Rebais to near Doue, and the Cavalry Division 
were on the right flank in touch with our Allies at La Ferté 
Gaucher. 

The operations of Franchet d’Espérey were also entirely 
successful. Three of his Army Corps were across the river 
and his right was as far forward as Charleville, which is 
situated seven miles south-east of Montmirail. The French 
on his right were, however, still very heavily pressed. The 
enemy was endeavouring with all his might to break their 
centre by overwhelming, if he could, the forces of Foch and 
of de Langle de Cary. If he succeeded he hoped to gain 
a decision in his favour. But by the course he adopted he 
was fighting desperately on two fronts, one facing south and 
the other west and these two battle-fields were some thirty 
miles distant from one another ; he was thus widening the 
gap which already existed between his First and Second 
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Armies. There were many German Army Commanders in 
the actual seat of the war, but there was no central authority 
on the spot to co-ordinate their operations, and now that the 
Schlieffen scheme of invasion had proved to be a failure, 
and could no longer be rigidly carried out, such an authority 
was a necessity. Von Moltke, exercising the Supreme Com- 
mand, was at Luxemburg one hundred and thirty miles 
away, anxious about events in Russia, and cut off to a great 
extent from his subordinates in the Western Theatre. He 
could not control them, and each one of them was thus 
able to carry out his own ideas for rectifying the military 
situation, without reference to his neighbour and with no 
Chief to direct him. This manner of conducting a war could 
scarcely serve their common interests. The French centre, 
under Foch and de Langle de Cary, practically held its 
ground even if it had to give way slightly. On our left 
Maunoury was carrying on his attack with the utmost 
energy and determination and he extended his left as far 
as Betz, hoping to outflank the enemy. On the morning of 
the 7th von Kluck seems to have been thoroughly alarmed. 
Two of his Army Corps still remained on the right of von 
Biilow, and at 1.45 p.m. he ordered them to proceed at once 
as fast as possible and by the shortest route to his assistance 
on the Ourcq.! His own statement is that ‘ owing to the 
increasing gravity of the situation, divisions had to be 
thrown in simply as they became available, and thus became 
separated from their corps’.2. This order increased the 
gap between the First and Second German Armies to 
twenty miles—from the west of Montmirail to Lizy—and 
there were only four cavalry divisions to guard this stretch 
of country. On the other hand the enemy had one piece of 
good fortune on this day ; Maubeuge, besieged since the 
25th August, fell. Thereby two divisions were set free to 


1 Von Kluck’s First German Army was originally composed of seven 
Army Corps. Of these the IInd, IIIrd, IVth, IXth, and IVth Reserve 
Corps were with him on the Ourcq, the IIIrd Reserve and the IXth 
Reserve were watching Antwerp. 


® Official History, i. 298. 
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reinforce his Second Army, but they were not immediately 
available for service in the field. The event, moreover, 
opened up another and a very necessary line of railway to 
facilitate his supply. Antwerp was now the only strong 
place he had still to fear in this part of the Western Theatre. 

The road Sablonniéres—Nogent |’Artaud—Chateau Thierry 
was allotted to the Expeditionary Force as the eastern 
boundary for the operations of the 8th September, and 
our advance on that day entailed the crossing of the Petit 
Morin and the Marne, both of which rivers, flowing through 
deep and thickly wooded valleys, were difficult obstacles to 
force even when defended by small hostile bodies. The 
march of the 4th (Guards) Brigade lay through Rebais, and 
like other villages evacuated by the enemy it was found to 
be in a state that reflected great discredit upon him. Shops 
had been looted, bottles, crockery, furniture, &c., lay 
scattered about in every direction, and the most wanton and 
unnecessary damage appeared to have been done.1 The 
inhabitants reported that there was much drunkenness 
among the Germans, and the vast number of empty bottles 
that littered the country near the roads along which they 
were retreating gave ample proof of their demoralization.? 
Their discipline and conduct seem to have been very dif- 
ferent to what they were in 1870, when they still preserved 
some idea of civilized warfare, and this deterioration no 
doubt contributed to their undoing. The British Cavalry 
covering the advance reported that the Petit Morin was held. 
The Ist Corps was directed to cross between Sablonniéres 

1 3rd Batt. Diary. 

2 Sir Frederick Maurice gives in his book Forty Days in 1914 an 
extract from the diary of a German Officer taken prisoner by the French. 
The following passage under date 2nd September gives some idea of the 
deplorable state of demoralization which prevailed in the enemy’s army : 
‘It is the delirium of victory which sustains our men, and in order that 
their bodies may be as intoxicated as their souls, they drink to excess, but 
this drunkenness keeps them going. To-day after an inspection the 
General was furious. He wanted to stop this general drunkenness. We 
managed to dissuade him from giving severe orders. If there were too 
much severity the army would not march,’ p. 161. 
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and La Trétoire, the IInd Corps through Doue to St. Cyr, 
and the IIIrd to Jouarre. General Pulteney got his troops 
to their destination, but he then found the enemy strongly 
posted on the right bank of the Marne, with a bridgehead 
well armed with machine guns at La Ferté sous Jouarre. 
His artillery immediately attacked the bridgehead, but for 
the moment he was not able to force a passage across the 
river. 

On the right of the British line the rst Division, with the 
1st (Guards) Brigade as advanced guard, led by the 1st 
Black Watch with the rst Cameron Highlanders in support, 
marched through Jouy sur Morin and reached Bellot— 
a village some four and a half miles east of La Trétoire— 
where they found some French cavalry already in occupa- 
tion but unable to move on; they then crossed the river, 
and turning to the left they pushed on down on the right 
bank and drove the enemy out of Sablonniéres after a sharp 
fight, capturing more than sixty prisoners. This was at 
1 pm. The rst Battalion Coldstream followed on and 
arrived near Bellot without incident. But while descending 
into the valley of the river at that place they came under 
heavy shell fire, which was very well aimed and unfor- 
tunately caught the stretcher bearers in rear, killing 4 men 
and wounding 12, also badly wounding the Medical Officer, 
Captain Painton, R.A.M.C. Both sides of the road were 
wooded, so the Battalion got into artillery formation at once 
under cover, and then moved on through Bellot and to and 
beyond Sablonniéres. At this point the Battalion passed 
on as advanced guard while the Brigade halted on the 
further heights of the valley for a short time. Later on the 
advance was resumed through Hondevilliers to a point 
within three miles of Nogent l’Artaud, on the river Marne, 
and some six miles distant from Chateau Thierry. Nos. 1 
and 2 Companies were on outpost duty. It was a long 
day, lasting from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but we had no 
casualties beyond those sustained at Bellot. During the 
night Corporal Lloyd made a very successful patrol as far 
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as the Marne and ascertained that there were very few 
Germans remaining in Nogent. The weather continued hot 
in the day time, but it was getting very cold at night, and on 
this evening there was a heavy thunder-storm which 
drenched the men to the skin. 

Meanwhile the 4th (Guards) Brigade led the 2nd Division 
with a vanguard formed of Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of the 
3rd _ Battalion Coldstream (Captains E. Longueville and 
Brocklehurst), a battery of artillery, and Nos. 3 and 4 in 
support (Captains Vaughan and Banbury) ; Major Mathe- 
son commanding the Battalion remained with the front 
companies and Captain Monck with those in rear. Shortly 
after leaving Rebais some German cavalry were quickly 
driven out of La Trétoire without difficulty ; however, on 
approaching a wood with roads leading down into the valley 
of the Petit Morin, we came under heavy shell fire from 
Boitron, a village on the further ridge. The leading com- 
panies pushed on at once down the slopes to cross the 
stream at the bottom, but when half-way they were both 
held up in thick woods by infantry and machine-gun fire. 
Nos. 3 and 4 Companies followed on prolonging to their 
right, and they too failed to make good the crossing. Our 
guns now shelled a farm reported to be held by the enemy, 
and then the Irish Guards advanced on the left of the 
Coldstream and by their assistance some more ground was 
gained ; but they were also held up. The machine guns 
opposed to us appear to have been numerous and skilfully 
placed, and progress was therefore exceedingly difficult in 
this enclosed thickly wooded ravine. By this time the 2nd 
Battalions of the Grenadiers and Coldstream arrived in 
support, and moving round the right of the 3rd Battalion 
and crossing the river by a bridge at La Forge, which was 
held by a few cavalry scouts and out of view of the enemy, 
they worked up the further slopes, gained the village of 
Boitron, and compelled the Germans to evacuate it. The 
other two battalions of the Brigade still continuing to press 
forward in the ravine were now enabled to advance, and 
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reached Boitron at about 2 p.m. The 5th Brigade on our 
left had also pushed on, and the 2nd Worcestershire, having 
carried a bridge, helped materially to force the enemy to 
retire from our front. The passage of the river having been 
successfully accomplished by the 2nd Division, the Cavalry 
Division crossed the valley and harassed the Germans as 
they fell back. 

But the 3rd Division near Orly had not yet crossed the 
river and were still held up. To facilitate their progress the 
5th Brigade turned westward, while two brigades of Royal 
Field Artillery escorted by the 4th (Guards) Brigade pushed 
rapidly forward northwards to the Montmirail-La Ferté 
sous Jouarre road. The 2nd Battalion and the Grenadiers 
took up a position near Petit Villiers to cover the guns—the 
3rd Battalion and the Irish Guards in reserve. The fire 
was thoroughly effective, and many of the enemy not being 
able to get away were driven to take shelter in a belt of 
woods, the northern edge of which was closed by the 
2nd Highland Light Infantry (5th Brigade). Seeing their 
escape cut off they made a dash to break through opposite 
Nos. 2 and 4 Companies of the 2nd Battalion, but Captain 
Hardy, commanding No. 1 Company, changing direction 
to the left, drove them back. The other battalions now 
quickly extended facing the wood, and on the attack being 
pressed forward the enemy surrendered to No. 1 Company 
of the 2nd Battalion, who captured on that occasion seven 
machine guns, eight limbers, and nearly a hundred 
prisoners. Some three hundred dead and wounded 
Germans were also subsequently found in the wood. The 
prisoners mostly belonged to a Guards Jager Battalion 
which they told us was practically wiped out. It was now 
getting dark and the pursuit was not continued ; the units 
of the Brigade bivouacked where they stood at Petit Villiers. 
Most of the fighting had taken place among very thick woods, 
and we were glad to acknowledge that the Germans had 
gallantly fought a good rear-guard action. Our losses 
amounted in the 2nd Battalion Coldstream to three killed 
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and nine wounded, including Captain F. Hardy wounded, 
and Lieutenant Loyd who was knocked over by a shell from 
one of our own guns while he was taking over prisoners ; 
luckily he was only slightly grazed. In the 3rd Battalion the 
casualties were eight killed, forty-five wounded, including 
Captain Hon. C. H.S. Monck and 2nd Lieutenants A. Trot- 
ter, C. S. Jackson, and Sir R. Corbet, Bart., and six miss- 
ing. During the night the second reinforcements arrived ; 
2nd Battalion eighty-eight other ranks under Lieutenant 
H. N. Fane; 3rd Battalion ninety-three under Lieutenant 
Viscount Feilding ; and early next day eighty-eight under 
Lieutenant A. W. G. Campbell arrived for the 1st Battalion. 

The passage of the Petit Morin occupied the whole of the 
8th September, and by the evening the British columns 
were still south of the Marne, the Ist Corps at Bassevelle 
and the IInd at Les Feuchéres. The IIIrd Corps having 
broken the enemy’s bridgehead at La Ferté sous Jouarre 
drove him across the river, but was unable to follow him 
for the bridges were destroyed. During the day we had 
less than 600 casualties, but the German losses must have 
been greater, and besides we captured some 500 prisoners. 
The Sixth French Army, attacked by the whole of von 
Kluck’s available forces, maintained itself with difficulty, 
and Maunoury, far from being able to push on, was obliged 
to recall a division he had sent to his right to gain touch with 
the British. On our immediate right, however, the French 
Fifth Army took Montmirail, and moving forward success- 
fully drove back the right wing of the German Second 
Army, which was weakened by the transfer of the two 
Corps already mentioned to the valley of the Ourcq. It was 
now von Biilow’s turn to be thoroughly alarmed at the 
prospect before him, for he feared that his right flank would 
be turned and crushed ; in his account of the battle he says : 
‘,.. the probability of a break-through of strong enemy 
forces between the First and Second Armies had to be 
reckoned with, unless the First Army decided to retire 
in an easterly direction and regain touch with the Second 
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Army.’! The presence of a Supreme Commander to direct 
German operations on the Marne battle-field was urgently 
needed. At the eleventh hour the German High Command 
sent Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch, an Officer of the General 
Staff, to report on the situation, with curiously large powers, 
for he was authorized to issue in the name of von Moltke 
such orders as he might judge to be necessary—possibly 
with the consent of von Biilow, who was the Senior General 
in the enemy’s three western Armies. Hentsch visited the 
Head-Quarters of the Fifth and Fourth Armies, both 
holding on but not advancing, and then went to the Third 
Army in the afternoon of the 8th September, on whose front 
he concluded that the position was entirely satisfactory. 
Motoring onward he met von Biilow in the evening, and 
discussed the situation with him, remaining at his Head- 
Quarters for the night.? The result of this important inter- 
view was not known until next day. 
soe Although the movements of the British Army on the gth 
" September exercised, as we shall see, a vital influence on 
the actions of the enemy, it was not a satisfactory day to 
our soldiers. Contrary to expectations the bridges over the 
Marne east of La Ferté sous Jouarre were left intact. We 
now know that von Kluck had ordered them to be destroyed, 
but this was not done, except in the section of the river that 
fronted Pulteney’s forces; elsewhere this formidable and 
easily defended obstacle was not only left open to our 
advance, but no effort was made even to hold it temporarily. 
There was, therefore, every hope of penetrating effectively 
between the enemy’s First and Second Armies. But the 
IIIrd Corps experienced considerable difficulty in forcing 
a passage across the Marne, and by nightfall ten of its 
sixteen battalions were still on the southern bank ; this was 
the more disappointing since it had been intended to attack 
von Kluck’s left flank and so to relieve Maunoury. In the 
centre of the British line we were more successful, and the 
3rd Division of the IInd Corps moved to Bezu without 
1 Official History, i. 299. 3 Ibid. 302. 
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opposition ; on the left, however, some of the 5th Division 
were held up north of the river and it was getting dark 
before this resistance was overcome. The 1st Lincolnshire 
Regiment distinguished themselves upon this occasion by 
the capture of a battery of howitzers, but they could not 
secure their prize till next morning, for when they dashed 
out to seize it they were mistaken for Germans and our own 
artillery fired upon them with unfortunate accuracy. On 
our right the Ist Corps covered by cavalry crossed the 
Marne with the 3rd and 6th Brigades as advanced guards 
of the 1st and 2nd Divisions respectively. They had not, 
however, proceeded far before a report was received that 
hostile forces were on our right front as well as on the 
west of the 3rd Brigade, and a halt was made until the 
situation could be cleared up. This occasioned a delay, and 
the forward movement was not resumed until the afternoon, 
when the head of the 1st Division got to Le Thiolet and 
that of the 2nd Division to Coupru. 

The 1st and 4th (Guards) Brigades were in rear, and for 
reasons just mentioned neither Brigade started till the day 
was somewhat advanced. They thought at the time that 
the delay was due to the want of bridges, and as they waited 
they had leisure to admire the scene, very beautiful and 
almost peaceful in appearance, that lay around them. They 
were in a large open plain running to the river, intersected 
here and there by woods, mostly covered by stubble and 
dotted with a few scattered farms ; it was a fair picture of 
rural happiness, but now sadly marred by the sight of shells 
bursting in the far distance and by the havoc of war. The 
2nd and 3rd Battalions marched down a long valley to 
Charly sur Marne and thence to Villiers sur Marne, a little 
more than a mile north of Charly where they bivouacked 
at 10 pm. The distance was not great, but it was 
a tedious day’s work as there were many checks on the 
road. The 1st Battalion having crossed the river at 
Nogent moved up a very steep hill to a thick wood 
where they had a short rest, and afterwards about three 
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miles farther on in a northerly direction to La Nouette Farm, 
three miles south-west of and overlooking Chateau Thierry, 
where they also bivouacked. It was very interesting to them 
to watch the enemy retiring as our Allies drove him back 
and once more repossessed themselves of that important 
town. In the evening a whole French Cavalry Division of 
General Conneau’s Corps moved past the Battalion, the 
light glinting on their cuirasses;1 our men sent them a 
welcome as they rode by, by whistling the ‘ Marseillaise ’, 
a compliment which was cordially acknowledged. The 
bivouacks of the Guards were very uncomfortable, and all 
the troops passed another wet disagreeable night. 

During the gth September Franchet d’Espérey wheeled 
up the left of his forces from Montmirail to Chateau 
Thierry and was in line with the British Army ; instead of 
fronting north he now faced north-east and was threatening 
to envelop the right wing of the German Second Army. 
He was also able to send an Army Corps to help Foch, who 
was gallantly maintaining his ground near La Fére Champe- 
noise although very heavily attacked. But for the checks 
that occasioned the delays in the progress of the right and 
left of our own line, we should have established ourselves 
early in the day on the Chateau Thierry—Lizy main road, 
and von Kluck must then have found himself confronted 
by very serious difficulties since his left wing was well to 
the south of the latter place. Nevertheless, a signal success 
fell to the share of the British arms. We did not realize it 
at the time; but it has now been made manifest that the 
dogged and persistent efforts of our troops in pushing on 
over very defensible country placed the enemy in so dan- 
gerous a position that he was forced to order a general and 
hasty retirement to save himself from destruction. Von 


1 The French cavalry, like the infantry, scorn khaki. Some of the 
Dragoons wear a cloth round their helmets, but the Hussars go into battle 
with light blue tunics, silver epaulettes, and medals and orders glittering 
on their breasts. In fact they go to war now in exactly the same kit as 
that they wore at Waterloo. (Major-General Ponsonby’s Diary.) 
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Biilow’s own statement makes this quite clear. He says: 
‘When early on the gth September numerous enemy 
columns crossed the Marne between La Ferté sous Jouarre 
and Chateau Thierry, there remained no doubt that the 
Ttetreat of the First Army was, for both tactical and strate- 
gical reasons, unavoidable, and that the Second Army must 
also go back, in order not to have its right flank completely 
enveloped.’! He accordingly directed his own Army to 
fall back, notifying the fact to von Kluck, and the movement 
began at 12 noon. Colonel Hentsch, who held the same 
view of the situation, had meantime gone to the Head- 
Quarters of the German First Army to enforce its retire- 
ment in the name of von Moltke, and under protest von 
Kluck issued the necessary order at 1 p.m. This entailed the 
retreat of von Hausen’s Third Army, and very soon after- 
wards of the Fourth and of the right wing of the Fifth, the 
remainder of which, however, still remained about the 
fortress of Verdun. The Germans hoped that they could 
reunite their forces and reconstruct their line behind the 
Aisne and Vesle rivers, and that they would not be com- 
pelled to fall back any farther, but they contemplated that 
they might have to yield ground as far north as the line 
Laon-La Fére. General Maunoury, who was being heavily 
pressed and was holding on in the valley of the Ourcq with 
great tenacity, was the first to perceive von Kluck’s retreat ; 
he reported it at 5 p.m., and the welcome news was con- 
firmed by aerial observation. The Allies were now prepared 
to pursue the enemy, and for the next few days our troops 
were engaged in exploiting the advantages that had been 
gained. 

The Battle of the Marne transcends in its colossal magni- 
tude any previous conflict recorded in history. It was 
a stupendous struggle which spread from the valley of the 
Moselle in Lorraine round Verdun to that of the Ourcq 
north of Paris, and it has been computed that forty-nine 
infantry and eight cavalry divisions of the Allies were pitted 


1 Official History, i. 303. 
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on that occasion against forty-six infantry and seven cavalry 
divisions of the Germans.! It followed immediately after 
the precipitate retreat from the Belgian frontier that began 
in the latter part of August. That this disaster should in 
a fortnight’s time be suddenly changed into a striking 
victory was very naturally a complete surprise and a puzzling 
problem to the world at large, and the causes that brought 
about this extraordinary event will for long occupy the 
attention of military students. The Allies had the inestim- 
able advantage of being under one common chief. The 
instructions given to Sir John French clearly defined the 
position which a Commander-in-Chief must necessarily 
occupy when acting in conjunction with a colleague of 
another nation in the same theatre of operations. The 
British Field-Marshal was in no sense placed under the 
orders of a foreign General, but he was to support him and 
to co-operate with him; he was to make every effort ‘ to 
coincide most sympathetically with the plans and wishes 
of our Ally ’* as far as this was compatible with the safety 
and paramount interests of our own Army for which he 
was held responsible. General Joffre was entrusted with 
the duty of defeating the Germans who had invaded France, 
and he alone could devise the scheme which was to be 
adopted to secure this end. His directions for conducting 
the campaign were reasonable, they asked nothing from the 
British Contingent that might be deemed to be extravagant, 
and they were loyally carried out by the British and French 
alike, just as if they composed one great Army, with the 
result that there was united and intelligent action in the 
allied hosts, every formation of which discharged with 
vigour and success the special task assigned to it by the 
Generalissimo. It was very different with the enemy. He 
had homogeneous forces at his disposal, trained in one 
system and commanded by one Chief; and yet he had no 

1 Official History, i. 299. 

+ Instructions to Sir John French from Lord Kitchener August 1914, 
Official History, i. 444. 
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unity of command at the front where the great battle was 
fought. Von Kluck took an absolutely independent line of 
his own and there was no superior present to stop him. He 
determined not to hold but to smash Maunoury, and he 
cared for nothing else. He denuded his neighbour von 
Biilow of all support and thereby exposed the right flank 
of the German Second Army when it was powerfully 
attacked by Franchet d’Espérey. Even had he routed 
Maunoury—which Colonel Hentsch and other German offi- 
cers do not appear to have thought likely—his success would 
have come too late, for when the German Second and 
Third Armies had to retire he would have been isolated, 
and very probably surrounded and destroyed. When it was 
too late the German High Command placed him under 
von Biilow’s orders, but they did not at the same time 
relieve the latter of his responsibility for his own Second 
Army, and hence the system they adopted was still defective. 

None of the Coldstream battalions came into close con- 
tact with the enemy during the next few days. On the roth 
September the allied forces pushed on in pursuit, the 
Ninth French Army on the right, then the Fifth, then the 
British, and Maunoury’s Sixth Army on the left. The 
Germans fell back rapidly, and von Kluck managed to get 
away before we could do him damage. The rst Division, 
headed by the 2nd Brigade, advanced northwards through 
Courchamps and met with some resistance two miles farther 
on near Priez. The 1st (Guards) Brigade moving towards 
Latilly and the 5th Brigade towards Monnes came up on their 
right and left respectively, when the enemy was seen to retire 
before any active co-operation on their part was required. 
The 1st Battalion Coldstream then marched to Latilly, 
where Lieutenant Pedler, R.A.M.C., joined as Medical 
Officer. The 6th Brigade leading the 2nd Division also met 
a hostile rear-guard at Hautevesnes and took a large number 
of prisoners ; the 4th (Guards) Brigade could see this little 
action at a distance, and after it was over they proceeded to 
Cainticourt (close to Monnes) where they bivouacked. The 
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IInd Corps were equally successful in another small engage- 
ment, and reached Dammard four miles south-east of La 
Ferté Milon ; and the head of the IIIrd Corps, which had 
been delayed by the passage of the Marne, was at Vaux sous 
Coulombs three miles east of Crouy sur Ourcq. The 
cavalry were in front astride the upper course of the Ourcq. 
During the day we captured some 1,800 prisoners, many of 
them stragglers ; there was also to be seen a great deal of 
abandoned transport on the roads, and these signs of 
German demoralization put our men in high spirits... Next 
day, the 11th, there was no fighting, not even skirmishing 
with the enemy. The Sixth French Army changed front 
by wheeling up to its right, obliging our Army to incline 
half right. The boundaries of our advance were fixed by the 
road Fére en Tardenois-Bazoches on the right, and La 
Ferté Milon-Longpont, east of Soissons, on the left. The 
march was very disagreeable ; the front allotted to us was 
too narrow and there was much congestion on the roads, on 
account of which the 4th (Guards) Brigade could cover no 
more than four miles before midday ; in addition to this the 
rain came down in torrents during the afternoon. Fortu- 
nately by the evening the 1st Battalion Coldstream were 
sheltered in billets in Bruyéres, which they shared with the 
Cameron Highlanders who were bivouacking The 4th 
(Guards) Brigade were billeted in Oulchy le Chateau. The 
heads of the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th Divisions were at Beugneux, 
Grand Rozoy, and Hartennes respectively ; the 1st Division 
farther back at Bruyéres, and the 4th Division two miles 
north of Chouy. 

The Allies were now approaching the Aisne and its 
tributary the Vesle, both forming very defensible obstacles 
to their advance, and early on the 12th our cavalry pushed 
on followed by the infantry to seize the crossings and the 
high ground beyond. During the day, after sharp fighting, 
the enemy was forced north of the Vesle and from the ridge 


1 The casualties in the British Army from the 6th to the roth September 
amounted to 1,700 all ranks. 
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between it and the Aisne. But we were not so fortunate in 
securing a passage over the latter river and we failed to take 
any of the bridges that spanned it. Some were found to be 
destroyed, and that at Condé, though intact, was strongly 
held. Neither of the Guards Brigades took part in these 
preliminary operations. The 1st Battalion Coldstream 
moved through Fére en Tardenois and Loupeigne and got 
to Bazoches; during the march Sergeant Harris of the 
Battalion, attached to the Cyclist Company with twelve men, 
surprised some Germans, capturing twenty-five prisoners. 
The 2nd and 3rd Battalions, after a slow advance interrupted 
by many halts, reached Courcelles by Braine, as the bridge 
on the direct route was destroyed. The heavy rain con- 
tinued without any intermission and the roads were deep in 
mud, adding not only to the difficulties of the pursuit but 
also to the great discomfort of the men. By nightfall the 
Cavalry Division and the head of the Ist Corps were at 
Longueval and Dhuizel on the ridge between the two rivers, 
and the IInd Corps at Brenelle and astride the Vesle. The 
IlIrd Corps, in touch with the French Sixth Army, was 
established at Septmont and Buzancy ; as its columns moved 
forward the artillery endeavoured to help our Ally who was 
engaged in driving the Germans away from the south of 
Soissons, but the latter blew up the bridges as they retired 
into the town. We were in close touch with the French on 
our left and right. Maunoury was aligned along the Aisne 
between Soissons and Compiégne, without being able to 
cross at any point; his Cavalry Corps under General 
Bridoux (who had replaced General Sordet) was endeavour- 
ing to work round the right flank of the enemy. The Fifth 
French Army had got possession of the Vesle from Fismes 
to Beaumont, where it linked on to the left of Foch’s Ninth 
French Army. 

Von Kluck, who conducted the retreat with skill and 
success, had by this time reorganized his divisions into 
their proper Army Corps, and his forces were in good 
fighting trim after his recent severe struggle. Von Biilow’s 
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Army was more shaken ; on the 12th he evacuated Rheims, 
and by a night march withdrew his right wing to the neigh- 
bourhood of Berry au Bac, north of the Aisne. To his left 
the German Third, Fourth, and right wing of the Fifth 
Armies were being pressed by Foch, de Langle de Cary, and 
Sarrail, and were falling back. The allied line between 
Verdun and Paris, which on the 5th September was bent 
back forming a vast pocket and in danger of being broken, 
had in seven days’ time not only been straightened out, but 
it had also been wheeled up to the right, still pivoted on 
the fortress of Verdun and with its western flank as far 
forward as Compiégne. In Lorraine, moreover, de Castel- 
nau recovered Lunéville which had been taken from him in 
August. Farther to the north, while the Battle of the Marne 
was being fought, the Belgians made a gallant sortie from 
Antwerp, and were able to frustrate the enemy’s intention 
to reinforce his troops which were engaged in the principal 
battle-field. It now remained to be seen whether the line 
of the Aisne was to be defended with the intention of holding 
it at all costs, or whether a mere rear-guard action on a large 
scale was in prospect. The position was of great natural 
strength, and there were indications that it would not be 
surrendered without a severe struggle. Under any circum- 
stances the Allies determined to force it without a moment’s 
delay. 


During this first period of the war the 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream, having been often engaged where the fight was 
thickest, had sustained many casualties. Of the rank and 
file there were some 220 killed, wounded, and missing, or 
a loss of nearly one quarter of their original numbers ; and 
among the officers no fewer than four were killed and nine 
wounded, also one invalided,' or a total of fourteen out of 


1 Up to the end of September the following officers were invalided : 
in 1st Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant Hon. E. H. J. Boscawen, 14th, Lieutenant 
J. C. Somers Cocks, 17th; 2nd Battalion, Lieutenant C. L. Gordon, 
23rd September, Captain J. H. J. Phillips, 28th ; 3rd Battalion, Lieutenant 
N. A. Daniell, 2nd September. 
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the twenty-three Company Officers who had left London 
only a month before. No.1 Company had lost all its officers 
wounded, except Captain Longueville ; three had fallen in 
No. 2; No. 3 lost two, both wounded ; and in No. 4 one 
had fallen and three were wounded. On account of this 
shortage, Lieutenant Fane, who had just arrived with the 
second reinforcement for the 2nd Battalion, was transferred 
to the 3rd, and the following rearrangements were made in 
the latter Battalion : 
Major T. G. Matheson, Commanding.? 
Lieutenant A. F. Smith, Adjutant. 
Lieutenant D. C. Bingham, O. C. Machine gun. 
2nd Lieutenant H. A. Cubitt, Transport Officer. 
Lieutenant F. T. Prichard, Quartermaster. 
Lieutenant J. Huggan, R.A.M.C., Medical Officer. 
No. 1 Company Captain E. Longueville (also performing duties of 
Second in Command). 
Lieutenants J. U. F. C. Alexander and Viscount 
Feilding. 
No. 2 Company Captain J. H. Brocklehurst. 
Lieutenants H. N. Fane and A. Bentinck. 
No. 3 Company Captain G. E. Vaughan. 
Lieutenant P. L. Wyndham and 2nd Lieutenant 
C. M. Cottrell-Dormer. 
No. 4 Company Captain C. W. Banbury. 
Lieutenants J.N. Horlick and V. M.G. Gordon Ives. 


Before concluding this chapter a brief allusion may be 
made to the new weapon of war which, for the first time in 
the world’s history, was now systematically used in the field. 
Science has during the past few years developed two in- 
ventions which the ingenuity of man has produced, and which 
have realized Jules Verne’s fantastic dreams. We have now 
established the submarine and the flying machine. With 
the first, important as it is, we have no direct concern, as 
its action does not extend to the land forces of an Empire— 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel Feilding was then in temporary command of 


the Brigade. Captain C. P. Heywood was appointed Brigade-Major, 
1gth Brigade, on the 5th September. 
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except in so far as it may perhaps in the future render com- 
munications between an island and the Continent so unsafe 
that overseas expeditions will have to be conducted under 
very different conditions to those which prevail at present. 
It is however different with flying machines, for they have 
been employed by both contending armies to an extent 
which only a few years ago was supposed to be impossible. 
It is true they were used in a tentative way in the wars that 
had taken place in recent years just before 1914—for in- 
stance in Tripoli; yet full belief in their practical utility 
was not established, and some do not seem to have had 
implicit confidence in them. If there were any such 
doubters they soon changed their opinion. It is to the credit 
of the British airmen that they afforded enormous assistance 
to the military commanders, and the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief made many allusions to their efficiency 
in his dispatches. General Joffre, always prompt in 
generously acknowledging services rendered by the British 
troops, sent to our Head-Quarters the following message on 
the 9th September : 

Please express most particularly to Marshal French my thanks 
for services rendered every day by the English Flying Corps. The 
precision, exactitude, and regularity of the news brought in by its 
members are evidence of their perfect organization and also of the 
perfect training of pilots and observers. 

It is stated that during a period of twenty days up to the 
1oth September a daily average of more than nine recon- 
naissance flights of over 100 miles each had been main- 
tained ;1 it was only unfortunate that the heavy rain and 
clouds on the 11th and 12th obstructed the view and made 
aerial observation almost impossible when it would have 
facilitated the pursuit of the enemy. Not only had our 
aviators to note the positions and strength of the enemy’s 
forces, but they had also to deal with hostile aircraft by 
attacking them, and in this novel form of warfare they 
proved themselves to be very successful. Before the advent 


1 Times Hist. of War, ii. 65. Eyewitness. 
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of the aeroplane it was not possible to know whether a 
position was held in force or not, and some time was in- 
variably occupied in reconnoitring and making the enemy 
show his strength before an attack could be undertaken ; 
but our airmen were able to signal information on this point 
to a commander, thus saving time and accelerating an 
advance. This, however, was only a beginning of their 
duties, and soon they were of immense use by co-ordinat- 
ing the action of artillery and infantry in the field, by making 
and correcting maps with the aid of photography, by fixing 
the position of the enemy’s entrenchments, and by giving 
a commander a clearer idea of the plans of his opponent than 
he could otherwise obtain. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE 


Map No. 8 


Strength of the German position. Passage of the river by part of the 
British. Position on the morning of the main attack. Movements of the 
1st Division. 4th (Guards) Brigade at Cour de Soupir. Operations on 
the rest of the battle-field. Position at the end of the day. Further 
operations. Arrival of the 6th Division. 


1914 URING the enemy’s retreat the gap existing between 


his First and Second Armies had somewhat diminished, 
but it had not been closed, and on the morning of the 13th 
September it was still at least thirteen miles in width. Von 
Kluck, who escaped from the Ourcq before we could bring 
our weight to bear upon his left flank and break it up, 
withdrew northwards, and was on the right bank of the 
Aisne, his right resting on the Oise and his left near Ostel. 
Von Bilow, much more severely handled, had, as we have 
seen, his right at Berry au Bac, and the interval between 
these two places was defended by three cavalry divisions 
only. The German High Command, alive to the dangers 
with which the struggle on the Marne threatened them, 
moved troops from the Belfort-Verdun front with the in- 
tention of prolonging the extreme right of the line and of 
outflanking Maunoury. The VIIth Reserve Corps, liberated 
by the fall of Maubeuge, was to be added to this new 
formation, which, commanded by General von Heeringen, 
the original Chief of the Seventh Army, was still called by 
that number. It was to form part of the group commanded 
by von Biilow, who was now to have under his orders the 
First, his own the Second, and the new Seventh Armies. 
But the course of hostilities altered a part of these arrange- 
ments, and von Heeringen, instead of prolonging to the 
right, was directed to bring up his forces to fill the gap just 
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mentioned. The troops from Alsace, however, had not yet 
arrived, though the VIIth Reserve Corps was available. 
It had in the first instance been ordered to march to La 
Fére, but its destination was changed to fill the gap, and 
after covering forty miles in twenty-four hours it halted 
five miles south of Laon at 6 a.m. on the 13th.1 These 
details were not known by the Allies at the time. They had 
information of the fall of Maubeuge, and they were well 
aware of the defensible nature of the position on which the 
enemy stood—a hogsback ridge rising out of the Champagne 
Plain, indented with many spurs, and situated between the 
Aisne on the south and the Ailette on the north, both of 
which are tributaries of the river Oise. 

Sir John French’s Dispatch ? contains a description of the 
area which gives an idea of the terrain on which operations 
took place : 


The Aisne valley runs generally from east to west and consists of 
a flat-bottomed depression of width varying from half a mile to two 
miles down which the river follows a winding course to the west, 
at some points near the southern slopes and at others near the 
northern. The high ground on each side is approximately four 
hundred feet above the valley, and is similar in character, as are 
both slopes of the valley itself, which are broken into numerous 
rounded spurs and re-entrants. The most prominent of the former 
are the Chivres spur on the right bank, and the Sermoise spur on 
the left. Near the latter place the general plateau on the south is 
divided by a subsidiary valley of much the same character, down 
which the small river Vesle flows to the main stream near Sermoise. 
The slopes of the plateau overlooking the Aisne on the north and 
south are of varying steepness, and are covered with numerous 
patches of wood, which also stretch upwards and backwards over 
the edge on to the top of the high ground. There are several villages 
and small towns dotted about in the valley itself and along its sides, 
the chief of which is the town of Soissons. The Aisne is a sluggish 
stream of some hundred and seventy feet in breadth, but being 
fifteen feet deep in the centre, it is unfordable. Between Soissons 
on the west and Villers on the east (the part of the river that was 
attacked and secured by the British forces) there are eleven road 


1 Official History, i. 339. 2 Dispatch, 8th Oct. 1914. 
tory, i. 339 P’ 
I H 
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bridges across it. On the north bank a narrow-gauge railway runs 
from Soissons to Vailly, where it crosses the river and continues 
eastward along the south bank. From Soissons to Sermoise a double 
line of railway runs along the south bank, turning at the latter place 
up the Vesle valley towards Bazoches. The position held by the 
enemy is a very strong one, either for a delaying action or for a 
defensive battle. One of its chief military characteristics is that 
from the high ground on neither side can the top of the plateau on 
the other side be seen except for small stretches. This is chiefly due 
to the woods on the edges of the slopes. Another important point 
is that all the bridges are under either direct or high-angle artillery 
fire. The tract of the country above described, which lies north of 
the Aisne, is well adapted to concealment, and was so skilfully turned 
to account by the enemy as to render it impossible to judge the real 
nature of his opposition to our passage of the river, or to accurately 
gauge his strength. 

The order to make good the passage of the Aisne was 
issued in the evening of the 12th, operations to begin early 
on Sunday the 13th. It was hoped that the British Army 
would advance some four miles and establish itself on the 
ridge overlooking the valley of the Ailette, along the crest 
of which runs the road from east to west called the Chemin 
des Dames. The Ist Corps and Cavalry Division were to 
cross at Bourg, Pont Arcy, and Chavonne ; the IInd Corps 
at Vailly, Condé, and Missy ; and the IIIrd at Venizel. 
The rth Brigade, advanced guard of the 4th Division, 
had, however, already forced the obstacle in the night of the 
12th-13th, for the bridge at Venizel had not been entirely 
demolished and the men managed to pass over it in single file ; 
this was done in the dark, and by the morning the Brigade 
had successfully gained a position on the edge of the plateau 
north-east of Soissons. On the front of the Ist Corps all 
the bridges over the river were destroyed, except the one 
at Pont Arcy, of which some small vestiges still remained. 
But the bridges over the canal that runs close to the 
south of the river were intact. There is a branch canal con- 
necting the Oise with the Aisne, which is carried over the 
latter river by an aqueduct at Bourg, and this was found to 
be practically uninjured, though held by the enemy. After 
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a brisk fight our cavalry, assisted by the 2nd Brigade then 
leading the 1st Division, secured this means of crossing. 
Shortly after 12 noon airmen reported the concentration of 
large hostile bodies near Courtecon. These are now known 
to have been the VIIth Reserve Corps which was approach- 
ing from the direction of Laon and making for the Chemin 
des Dames, where a large portion of them took up a position 
by 2 p.m. Thereupon the 1st (Guards) and the 3rd Brigades 
were ordered to cross by the aqueduct, and fortunately the 
enemy neglected to bombard it. The 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream left Bazoches at 8 a.m. and climbed up a steep hill 
above Vauxcéré where a halt was made ; they then moved 
on to Bourg, passing the Household Cavalry Composite 
Regiment} en route, crossed the Aisne, and turning to the 
right halted again under the heights near Oeuilly, a mile 
north of Villers. Very heavy artillery fire was going on all 
the time, especially after Bourg was reached, but it was not 
directed against the Battalion and it passed over the men’s 
heads. In the afternoon orders were given to attack a 
position in the vicinity, and the 1st Battalions of the Cold- 
stream and Scots Guards were told off for the purpose, 
when it was ascertained that it was already in occupation by 
the French. Later on, as it was getting dark, the march 
forward was resumed to Moulins, and the troops bivouacked 
in a wood just beyond that village and close to Vendresse. 
It had been a disagreeable cold day, and the going was bad, 
as the unfrequented roads which were traversed south of 
the river were deep in mud. At nightfall the whole of the 
1st Division were north of the Aisne at Paissy Moulins. 

The 2nd Division were ordered to cross at Pont Arcy and 
Chavonne, the 5th Brigade at the former place, where they 
made the passage in single file over the partly broken bridge, 
practically unopposed, and took up a position on the right 
bank. A pontoon bridge was then begun farther down 
stream and was ready for use at 5 p.m. The 4th (Guards) 
Brigade were to cross at Chavonne, where the bridge was 

1 Part of the 4th Cavalry Brigade. 
H2 
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completely destroyed, and they left Courcelles at 7 a.m. 
But, owing to the congestion of the traffic in the narrow 
streets of the village, it was nearly two hours later before 
they got away. Then they marched to the high ground 
above St. Mard, where the men, still wet by the drenching 
rain of the previous day, tried to find shelter from the cold 
wind under the corn stooks that remained in the fields. 
About noon the 2nd Battalion Coldstream were sent forward 
to seize the passage and clear Chavonne, which was reported 
to be lightly held by the enemy ; but on reaching Cys la 
Commune the scouts were held up by rifle fire and could 
get no farther. Captain Follett deployed his Company 
(No. 2), and pushed on towards the canal on the south of the 
Aisne which skirted the village of Cys and offered good 
covered fire positions ; but as he advanced he came at once 
under heavy fire from rifle and machine guns, and it 
became apparent that the further slopes were still strongly 
held. The ground was unfavourable for an offensive move- 
ment, as between Cys and the river, a distance of about 
eight hundred yards, it is absolutely flat and destitute of all 
cover ; while on the northern bank the slopes rise abruptly 
out of the valley, and partly cultivated, partly wooded, and 
covered with the scattered walls and houses of Chavonne, 
they afforded not only commanding fire positions, but also 
excellent concealment to the enemy, whom it was extremely 
difficult to locate. Colonel Pereira therefore brought up Nos. 
1 and 3 Companies (Captains Gregge-Hopwood and Pryce- 
Jones) to the line of the canal bank, No. 4 Company (Major 
Macgregor) being in reserve in a covered position in Cys. In 
the meantime he was assisted by our artillery, who searched 
the Chavonne ridge with shrapnel, while his machine guns, 
as well as those of the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards sent 
to support him, came into action near the canal bridge at 
Cys. ‘Towards 4 p.m. it became evident that the enemy 
were really retiring, and No. 3 Company was pushed for- 
ward under cover of the fire of the maxims and of the three 
remaining companies and gained the bank of the river. 
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If Chavonne and the slopes on which it is situated had 
been held in force the crossing of so large a river as the 
Aisne by a small body of troops would have been an im- 
possible undertaking; but, fortunately, by this time all 
serious opposition had practically ceased, and the greater 
part of No. 3 Company was ferried across by Lance-Cor- 
poral Milward in a very leaky boat which had not been sunk. 
Shortly afterwards the existing remains of the bridge were 
sufficiently repaired, and the rest of the Battalion were taken 
over the river man by man. Nos. 2 and 4 Companies were 
then sent forward to take up a position on the top of the 
ridge at Les Grinons, but on reaching the crest they came 
under a heavy fire from the enemy’s artillery. Later on, 
however, the Battalion were ordered to retire south of the 
river for the night, and to billet in Cys, No. 1 Company 
being left to guard the bridge at Chavonne. Our casualties 
during the day were one man killed (Sergeant Ainsworth) 
and twenty-two wounded, of whom three subsequently died 
of their wounds. None of the officers was hit, but Lieu- 
tenant Shaw-Stewart had a lucky escape—a bullet having 
passed just over his head as he lay in the firing line and 
buried itself in his pack, where he found it later on. The 
rest of the Brigade was billeted at St. Mard, and at night- 
fall the 2nd Division were still on the left bank of the 
river, except one company of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
guarding the passage at Chavonne, and the sth Brigade, 
who had established a bridgehead on the right bank, and 
who, having been bombarded for some hours, moved under 
cover of the darkness to a position between Moussy and 
Verneuil towards the left of the 1st Division. 

On the British left the remainder of the 4th Division 
found little difficulty in following the 11th Brigade, and 
early in the day the 12th Brigade were across the river ; 
the 1oth passed over later, shortly after midnight; the 
19th Brigade were left at Billy immediately south of Venizel. 
When on the northern bank the troops came under fire from 
heavy guns, 8-inch and 5.9-inch howitzers, which outranged 
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our field artillery and were not to be silenced. On the 
IInd Corps front in the centre of our line all the bridges 
were broken except that at Condé, which was strongly held 
by the Germans and was not attacked. The 3rd Division 
got the 8th Brigade across at Vailly by a single plank 
spanning the breach in the bridge, and during the night 
the gth Brigade followed in the same way: a pontoon 
bridge was then constructed in the neighbourhood. At 
Missy, however, the passage was not practicable in daylight, 
and only half the 13th Brigade (5th Division) managed to 
cross in the dark by a boat and rafts. But farther to the 
west above Venizel the 14th Brigade were rafted over and 
reached Ste. Marguerite in the afternoon ; they then tried 
to join a brigade of the 4th Division who were attacking 
towards Chivres where the enemy was strongly posted, 
but they were not in time to co-operate and little headway 
was made. Later on, at 9 p.m., the 15th Brigade followed 
the 14th and began to cross by rafts. By nightfall the British 
Army had succeeded in forcing a passage across a formidable 
obstacle at many points, and the enemy had been driven 
away from the general line of the river, except at Condé, 
where he still held a well-entrenched bridgehead. During 
the whole day, throughout the night, and the following 
days and nights, the Field Companies were incessantly 
engaged, almost always under heavy artillery fire, in estab- 
lishing communications across the river, and these services 
are described by Sir John French as worthy of the best 
traditions of the Royal Engineers. 

The Fifth French Army in close touch with the Expe- 
ditionary Force made some progress ; its left wing, having 
crossed the Aisne at Pontavert, was advancing towards 
Craonne and the eastern end of the Chemin des Dames 
with a prospect of success. The interval of thirteen miles 
between Ostel and Berry au Bac, which as we have seen 
was defended by three cavalry divisions, was occupied by 
our 1st Infantry and Cavalry Divisions, by Conneau’s 
cavalry, and by the left of Franchet d’Espérey’s forces. 
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Had these allied formations been in a position to make 
a united and powerful thrust forward earlier than when 
the actual attack was launched, the consequences might 
have been far reaching and the enemy have been compelled 
to relax his hold on the Aisne; the retreat had already 
shaken him and a further withdrawal could not but have 
added to his demoralization. But the measures he took to 
fill the gap with von Heeringen’s Seventh Army were just 
in time to save him from so great a disaster. His VIIth 
Reserve Corps was getting into position, and his XVth 
Corps brought up in haste from Alsace was approaching, 
and on the evening of the 13th was within striking distance 
of the Aisne battle-field. Any chance there might have been 
of a break-through in the Ostel-Berry au Bac interval was 
therefore fast disappearing. To the west of Ostel were the 
German IIIrd Corps at Vregny, then the IInd at Vaurezis, 
the former and part of the latter opposing our troops from 
Chavonne westwards ; then the IVth, the IVth Reserve, 
and the [Xth Corps opposing the French Sixth Army. The 
difficulties of that Army were similar to our own. In both 
cases the enemy had the ground in his favour and could 
command our approaches by artillery fire, while our guns 
were at a disadvantage and could not make adequate reply. 
Maunoury crossed at Soissons and recovered that town, 
but he could not advance far beyond it ; he failed to cross 
at Pommiers, but he seized the passages between Vic and 
Berneuil. The French Commander-in-Chief directed the 
Armies on the flanks of the British to keep in close touch 
with them ; he was also very anxious if possible to turn 
von Kluck’s right. Maunoury then, while clearing the 
Forét de Compiégne on his own left, sent Bridoux’s cavalry 
forward to threaten the German communications. Never- 
theless no serious attempt could be made to envelop the 
enemy’s exposed flank on the Oise. The Allies were not 
in sufficient strength to undertake it and at the same time to 
force the passage of the Aisne; the operations of the 
13th September therefore resolved themselves into a frontal 
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attack designed to cross the river and to continue the pur- 
suit which had been begun on the gth of the month. The 
result of the day, however, had not made it clear whether the 
enemy was only conducting a rear-guard action or whether 
he intended to stand on the ground he occupied. 

r4th At all events the opinion formed by General Joffre 

Sept. was that the Germans were retreating and, with the ob- 
vious intention of striking at their right flank, he directed 
the advance to be continued on the 14th September, the 
British Army between Athies, two miles east of Laon, and 
the Oise, and Maunoury to the west of that river. The 
orders to our 1st Division were to seize the line Cerny- 
Courtecon, and to the 2nd Division to prolong thence to the 
tunnel under the Chemin des Dames through which the 
Oise—Aisne canal runs, emerging on the south side of the 
ridge at Braye ; the Cavalry Division were to push on to 
Laon; the IInd and IIIrd Corps to move northwards ; 
and Gough’s Cavalry to cross the river as soon as the bridges 
were clear and to cover the left flank of the Army. Before 
attempting to give some account of the battle that was 
fought on that day, it may be well to take note of the position 
which our forces occupied at dawn.! The 2nd Division on 
the left of the Ist Corps had one brigade north of the Aisne, 
and the pontoon bridge, hastily constructed near Pont Arcy 
the day before, was not sufficient to get the other two 
brigades rapidly over the river. The 1st Division were 
farther forward than the 2nd, and substantial progress 
could hardly be expected by the former until the latter came 
up into line. The distance between Pont Arcy and Vailly 
where the 3rd Division had crossed is nearly five miles, and 
there was a gap between the Ist and IInd Corps not held by 
any of our troops. Then another gap intervened between 
Vailly and Missy, and in this interval the enemy was 
established on the Chivres spur with a bridgehead at Condé. 
The sth Division lay between Missy and Ste. Marguerite, 
and thus the IInd Corps was divided in two parts which 
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were separated from each other by a hostile force posted 
on strong ground with free passage over the river. The 
IlIrd Corps was in touch with the 5th Division, but it has 
to be borne in mind that it was still incomplete and only 
contained one division and the 19th Infantry Brigade, as 
the 6th Division had not yet arrived at the front. Hence 
the Expeditionary Force, although in close communication 
with the French on the outer flanks, was in three distinct 
groups with intervals between them : two divisions (the 1st 
and 2nd, forming the rst Corps) on the right, but not in 
line, and with two brigades still south of the river; one 
division (the 3rd, part of the IInd Corps) in the centre, 
somewhat isolated and both flanks unsupported, with one 
brigade also south of the obstacle ; and two divisions (the 
5th, remainder of the IInd Corps, and the 4th with the 
19th Brigade of the IIIrd Corps) on the left, most of these 
established on the northern bank. In consequence the 
battle of the 14th September was conducted in several 
areas, and it so happened that the 1st and 4th (Guards) 
Brigades were engaged at some distance from each other 
and the movements of the one had no direct connexion with 
those of the other. It should, however, be stated at once that 
while the expectation of the Allied Commands was to 
compel the enemy to continue his retreat, they found him 
not only in position, entrenched and armed with 8-inch 
howitzers, but also in sufficient force to make a serious 
effort to drive the British back over the river. 

On the right of the British line the 2nd Brigade covering 
the advance of the 1st Division moved forward before day- 
break towards a sugar factory north of the hamlet of Troyon, 
which was situated on the ridge above Vendresse and was 
reported to be held by a large hostile body. A gallant fight 
ensued, and by 7 a.m. our troops reached Troyon, capturing 
some three hundred prisoners and forcing the enemy to 
abandon two of his batteries. Shortly afterwards they drove 
him out of the factory and entrenched themselves beyond it, 
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passing through his derelict guns. But before this the 1st 
(Guards) Brigade followed on with orders to prolong the 
line to the left, the Coldstream leading. The Battalion, 
aroused by the fire in the early morning, were soon under 
arms, and lost four men wounded even before they left their 
bivouacks. No. 4 Company (Captain Paget) was in front 
and led the way to Vendresse, which lies at the base of a very 
steep wooded height, where the men were cheered by seeing 
some of the prisoners who were being sent to the rear. 
Then the companies climbed up the slope and were obliged 
to proceed almost in single file. As they arrived at the top 
they extended, and the advance across the flat open plateau, 
which they now reached, was directed on the chimney of 
the factory some five hundred yards away. In the attack 
No. 4 Company was on the right, then No. 2 (Major Grant) 
and No. 1 (Captain Hargreaves Brown) on the left ; No. 3 
Company (Captain J. E. Gibbs) had been sent out during 
the night and followed on straight into the battle. The 
rest of the Brigade were aligned on the plateau at the 
same time, at 7 a.m., two companies of the 1st Bat- 
talion Scots Guards being detailed as escort to the guns. 
Little could be seen except the tall chimney of the 
factory ; it was raining hard, it was very dark, and a dense 
mist covered the ground like a pall, while the smoke of the 
lyddite shells obscured the view still more. Our artillery 
could not render effective assistance to the infantry as 
long as the fog lasted, and it did not lift till later in the 
morning at about 11 a.m. The 1st (Guards) Brigade went 
forward steadily without check or hesitation ; there was no 
cover to shelter them from the hail of shrapnel and bullets 
that poured upon them, and many casualties occurred at 
this stage. Colonel Ponsonby led his men as far as the 
Chemin des Dames and they lined the banks that bounded 
it, but the Battalion suffered severe losses from artillery fire. 
A little later, gathering about a hundred men or more, some 
of them Coldstreamers, others of the Black Watch, Cameron 
Highlanders, and some of the 2nd Brigade, he pushed on 
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into and beyond the village of Cerny which he found empty, 
though there were traces that it had been in recent occupa- 
tion by theenemy. Heand his party had in fact penetrated 
into the valley of the Ailette and far into the German 
position, but owing to the fog they did not know exactly 
where they were. They saw bodies of infantry on their 
left ; at first they thought they were our own troops, then 
that they were French, but soon they realized that they were 
Germans, who disappeared very quickly when our troops 
opened rapid fire upon them. Then some limbers passed 
by, and these they dispersed not without disabling several 
of the drivers and horses. 

Meanwhile the fight continued to rage on the plateau. 
It began in the dark, and it developed directly the units or 
even fractions of units emerged from the steep slope and 
found themselves unexpectedly on a fire-swept plateau. 
The troops had perforce to go forward before they were 
quite ready to launch the attack in a regular way. It was 
thus inevitable that the battalions engaged should lose 
direction and become mixed up, and this part of the 
conflict resembled many others conducted under similar 
conditions. It was a soldiers’ battle like Inkermann, when 
groups of men, under leaders who happen to be on the spot, 
move forward towards their objective and strike the enemy 
wherever he is to be found. The greater part of the day 
was spent now in advancing, now in falling back, in clinging 
on to positions gained as long as possible, and in seeking 
cover where rifles could be used with effect. In many 
battles, especially in modern warfare, a difficulty arises ; 
too often the position of the enemy is unknown and can- 
not be ascertained, for the range of fire is now very long, 
and the absence of smoke makes it impossible to locate 
him; many a time his moving columns are spared in the 
belief that they are part of our own force or of that of our 
Allies. ‘The Germans had one great advantage ; their guns 
were in position beforehand and they knew where their 
troops were placed. Whereas our artillery had to be brought 
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up into the battle-field, and the mist prevented the gunners 
from knowing where their targets were and how far our 
men had gone. When the fog lifted it was very different 
and the powerful and efficient help of our batteries was 
then available, and yet we were outclassed in armament, 
for we had no 8-inch howitzers. Nevertheless, as already 
stated, we drove the enemy back to the Chemin des Dames, 
but beyond this line we were not able to push him ; our 
efforts were always met by his entrenched field and machine 
guns to the north and east of the factory ; but all through 
the morning we steadily repulsed his numerous counter- 
attacks. 

At about 10 a.m. the 3rd Brigade, pressing forward to get 
into line on the left of the rst (Guards) Brigade, came into 
contact with a large hostile column that was attempting to 
strike at Vendresse from between Chivy and Troyon ; they 
successfully checked its advance and established themselves 
on a spur north of Moussy. But at 1 p.m. the enemy 
launched another heavy counter-attack against the front 
of the 2nd and ist Brigades, which drove the former 
out of the sugar factory and still farther back, and en- 
abled him to repossess himself of his derelict guns which 
we could not remove while the fight was going on. Not 
much ground was lost, but the flank of the Cameron High- 
landers was thereby exposed and they suffered very severely 
from the German machine guns. They were soon extri- 
cated, and then the 1st Division line generally faced north- 
west with the right still near the Chemin des Dames beyond 
Troyon. Up to 3 p.m. our troops were again and again 
assailed by violent counter-attacks, which were, however, all 
repulsed and gradually died away at about that hour. The 
detachment that got to Cerny and beyond it was not the 
only one that had penetrated through the enemy’s position 
into the valley of the Ailette. The 1st Queen’s Regiment 
(3rd Brigade), acting as right flank guard to our attack in the 
early morning, pushed past the Chemin des Dames without 
much resistance to Bovelle Farm half a mile north-east of 
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Cerny and attacked all German troops that passed their 
front. Both detachments expected reinforcements but none 
arrived, and Colonel Ponsonby’s urgent messages never 
reached their destination. Neither of them could maintain 
themselves without support in these advanced positions 
completely surrounded by the enemy. The Queen’s with- 
drew after a sharp fight, and at 4.30 p.m. they were safely 
back with the front British guns on the Chemin des Dames. 
The smaller detachment north of Cerny had also to with- 
draw to escape annihilation, and succeeded though they lost 
men in the process. Colonel Ponsonby, while crossing 
a ride in the wood, was badly wounded in the ankle, but 
a little group of officers and men who were near him at the 
time, and saw what had happened, remained to bring him 
back under cover of darkness. 

On the left of the Ist Corps (front of the 2nd Division) 
the 6th Brigade were to cross the Aisne by the pontoon 
bridge at Pont Arcy and to advance northwards through the 
3rd Brigade already posted between Moussy and Verneuil. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade were to follow, crossing by the same 
bridge, to march through Soupir and La Cour de Soupir, 
and to establish themselves about a mile farther on to the 
north-east of Ostel on the spur jutting out from the main 
ridge into the valley at Chavonne. The passage of the river 
began at 5 a.m., but it was 8 o’clock before the 6th Brigade 
were on the northern bank, and then they moved forward. 
A severe struggle soon took place, and our troops were 
strongly opposed by the enemy on the higher ground. At 
first they made very good progress and reached the foot of 
the Chemin des Dames ridge, but they could not push on 
any farther and were unable to maintain their forward 
position. They then formed on the spur near Beaulne 
north of Moussy ; a counter-attack was defeated with the 
assistance of the artillery of the 3rd Brigade, whose advance 
on their right has already been mentioned. The 4th 
(Guards) Brigade assembled at St. Mard, the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream rejoining them there, and with a brigade of 
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Royal Field Artillery they formed the left column of the 
Ist Corps, under Brigadier-General E. M. Perceval, D.S.O. 
(commanding Royal Artillery, 2nd Division). The passage 
was completed by 10 a.m.; the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers 
led the way along the road which was being shelled from the 
heights above, followed by the 3rd Battalion Coldstream, 
then the Irish Guards, the 2nd Battalion Coldstream last, 
and in reserve. The 2nd Connaught Rangers (5th Brigade) 
‘had been detailed to hold the Soupir spur until relieved by 
the Guards, and were near La Cour de Soupir, a large 
substantial farm similar in all respects to an English one, 
around which a great deal of fighting took place. It is 
situated on a plateau about a mile and a half north of the 
Aisne, and is connected by two roads with the main road 
beneath that runs to Soissons along the right bank of the 
river, one from the village of Soupir by a zigzag course up 
the slope, partly through a deep and wooded valley, the 
other from Chavonne passing through Les Grinons—a 
point on the southern edge of the plateau on which the farm 
stands, and which the 2nd Battalion held on the previous 
afternoon until withdrawn at nightfall as already related. 
Directly the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards crossed at 
Pont Arcy they moved on independently and began to 
arrive at La Cour de Soupir at 9.30 a.m., where they found 
the Connaught Rangers deployed and expecting an attack. 
They then took post on the west of the farm facing north- 
west, the other Battalion being on the east of it fronting 
north. At 10.30 a.m. the Germans appeared in force 
covered by artillery fire, and advancing through woods on 
the right of our line they made a determined attempt to 
turn that flank. The left and centre held their own though 
heavily pressed, but after an hour’s sharp fighting the 
enemy gained ground steadily on the right and pushed on 
to within a hundred yards of the farm. At this critical 
moment the rest of the Brigade arrived, the 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream leading, and soon restored the situation, re- 
covering all the lost ground. As they came up from the 
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valley the road from the village of Soupir was swept by 
shrapnel, and they were diverted into the thick woods 
growing on the slopes until they approached the crest of the 
plateau where they were able to form up by companies ; 
there was thus some delay, and it could not be known where 
support was required. Lieutenant A. F. Smith, the Adju- 
tant of the 3rd Battalion, accordingly went forward and 
brought back the necessary information. Nos. 1 and 3 
Companies (Captains E. Longueville and Vaughan) were 
then promptly sent to the right to assist the Connaught 
Rangers, where they did good service in a quarter which 
was in danger of being turned, and Nos. 2 and 4 (Captains 
Brocklehurst and Banbury) to the left to reinforce the 
Grenadiers who were also being seriously assailed. The 
whole of the Irish Guards (under Major Herbert Stepney) 
moved to the right. The attack on the left meantime 
became still more serious, for the Germans were now making 
a resolute effort to outflank that wing, and Nos. 1 and 2 
Companies of the 2nd Battalion, in brigade reserve, were 
sent under Major Markham to strengthen that flank, and 
with their help the position was successfully held. Eventu- 
ally the greater part of the other two companies had to 
reinforce the right, and the reserve thus dwindled down to 
only two platoons. It had not been possible at the beginning 
of this battle to get the assistance of our artillery, for from 
nowhere on the lower ground could the enemy be seen, 
whereas his guns were placed near Ostel, some 1,200 yards 
north-west of the farm, where he had a good range of view 
and of fire. Nevertheless, the farm and the position near it 
were defended tenaciously in spite of this very great dis- 
advantage, and all the further onslaughts made upon the 
five battalions were repulsed. By the early afternoon, 
though the 2nd Division had not made any great advance, 
they had established themselves firmly on the ground they 
had gained; but all attempts made to push on farther 
failed. 

This successful defence of La Cour de Soupir was of no 
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small importance to the safety of the British Army. The 
3rd Division forming the central group of the Expeditionary 
Force had not been fortunate, and if the left wing of the 
Ist Corps had given way there was nothing to prevent the 
enemy from penetrating through our front and from cutting 
it in two. The position was for a time decidedly critical. 
The 3rd Division, far from having the force to continue the 
pursuit northwards as ordered, had great difficulty in main- 
taining their hold on the right bank of the Aisne. Here, again, 
our artillery could be of little use to them; there were 
no suitable positions on the lower ground and the fog shut out 
the view of the gunners on the southern bank. Neverthe- 
less, some advance was made in the early morning; it was, 
however, soon arrested and a counter-attack developed, to 
meet which the assistance of the 7th Brigade, not yet across 
the river, was urgently required. But the enemy directed 
an accurate shell fire against the pontoon bridge and the 
passage was so much obstructed that the men had to be 
taken slowly over the obstacle by the single plank on the 
broken bridge. Then before any support could be given 
the 9th Brigade were overpowered and fell back. The 
Germans had now an opportunity to exploit the advantage 
they had gained, but they failed at this juncture to press 
it home. They thought we should never have attempted 
to storm the ridge unless we had ample reserves behind us, 
and probably in that belief they made no effort to drive 
a wedge between our Ist and IInd Corps. By the afternoon 
the crisis was over, and the 3rd Division, having gallantly 
rallied, held the bridgehead at Vailly securely.1 Farther to 
the west the left group of the British Army made no head- 
way. The advance of the 4th Division was barred by the 
enemy who was strongly posted on the Chivres spur just 
above Condé. The 5th Division endeavoured to dislodge 
him ; but he was found to be well entrenched in an or- 
ganized system of defences protected by wire, and the 
attack did not succeed. It has to be remembered that both 
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the 3rd and 5th Divisions had sustained heavy losses at the 
outset of the war, all of which had not yet been made good ; 
the units were below strength, and the guns were deficient 
in the latter formation, one of whose brigades of artillery, 
instead of eighteen guns, had eight only. The 4th Division, 
opposed to superior artillery fire and with the Chivres spur 
in hostile hands, made no serious movement forward. The 
same state of things prevailed on the right of the French 
Sixth Army which linked on to our left at Soissons. General 
Maunoury crossed the Aisne at Pommiers and had the right 
bank in his possession on his whole front, but beyond it no 
great progress was made. On his left, however, he wheeled 
up his forces to Nampcel on von Kluck’s right. But there 
he found a well-entrenched enemy, and he had not sufficient 
strength to press the long desired enveloping movement to 
a successful issue. On the other hand, General Joffre was 
bringing up the French XIIIth Corps from Alsace to rein- 
force him with the intention of still further increasing the 
left of his Sixth Army. 

News of the repulse of the 3rd Division reached General 
Perceval about 12 noon in a somewhat exaggerated form, 
and it caused the Brigade at Soupir to be very watchful for 
any signs of an attack coming from the west. Two hours 
later this news was more accurately known at Ist Corps 
Head-Quarters, and the 1st and 2nd Cavalry Brigades being 
the only troops available were at once sent to fill up the gap 
between Chavonne and Vailly. Chavonne was held by 
a detachment of Guards, and at 3.30 p.m. cavalry took it 
over and moved beyond it westwards to get into touch with 
the 3rd Division. Shortly afterwards General Monro com- 
manding the 2nd Division received reports that led him to 
believe the enemy was retreating, and immediately ordered 
a general advance towards Courtecon as originally intended. 
Thereupon Colonel Feilding caused the Guards on the left 
of the line to swing round northwards pivoting on the farm ; 
the Irish Guards meantime on the right of the farm had 
already changed direction towards the north-west. This 
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double movement made some of the Germans fear that they 
were going to be surrounded, and about one hundred and 
fifty of them waved white flags and made signs of surrender. 
Then an unfortunate incident occurred, for instead of 
ignoring these manifestations and continuing the fight the 
troops all along the line ceased firing, and in various parts 
of the line rushed out to meet those who were advancing to 
surrender. In a few minutes a second body of German 
troops appeared on the sky-line and they, together with 
several of those coming on to give themselves up, fired on 
our men who were moving out. The 3rd Battalion machine- 
gun section to the north-west of the farm at once came into 
action and the whole line opened on the advancing enemy ; 
there was a good deal of confusion, and the men who had 
incautiously left their line ran back, but the error on the 
part of our men was the cause of some of the casualties. 
This was the prelude to another counter-attack from the 
direction of Ostel which was met by the Grenadiers and 
3rd Battalion Coldstream who lined the road to the north 
of the farm ; it was soon repulsed, but it put an end to our 
hopes of making any further immediate advance. 

The day was now coming to an end and it was getting 
dark. The enemy’s attacks died away, though his artillery 
continued to shell us during the greater part of the night. 
The troops bivouacked on the ground. At nightfall Nos. 3 
and 4 Companies of the 2nd Battalion were sent back into 
reserve to a clearing in the woods about half a mile south 
of the farm ; the right half battalion under Major Markham 
remained on the left of the line from Les Grinons and in 
touch with the cavalry who were in Chavonne. The 
frontage allotted to the 3rd Battalion, south-west of the 
farm and in touch with the 2nd Battalion, was held by No. 1 
Company who entrenched, while the other three companies 
were withdrawn during the night behind a high bank on the 
road to the village of Soupir. The Grenadiers were next to 
the 3rd Battalion Coldstream in and about the farm and the 
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Irish Guards on the right of the line holding the woods east- 
north-east of the farm. In the afternoon the 2nd Battalion 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry (5th Brigade) were sent to 
Soupir to support the Guards in case of necessity ; they 
and the Connaught Rangers were billeted in that village. 
During the fight some small parties got temporarily isolated, 
and one of them, consisting of three Coldstreamers only, 
2nd Lieutenants Bewicke-Copley and Lockwood, and a 
Sergeant, were found by Lieutenant Greer (Irish Guards) 
in advance of the main line at the edge of the wood guarding 
some twenty-five prisoners most of whom were wounded. 
The latter officer, who tells the story, says that shortly after 
he arrived with a machine-gun section, ‘ sniping ’ began at 
a few yards’ distance during which Lockwood was killed, 
and he lost so many casualties that he had to withdraw. 
Bewicke-Copley accompanied him, but immediately called 
for some one to return with him to secure the prisoners and 
to prevent their getting away. It was very dangerous to go 
back, but a gallant Irish Guardsman named Harrington 
volunteered at once, and together with the Sergeant and 
three more Coldstreamers who subsequently also joined, 
the small party collected all the Germans that could walk, 
and drove them down the road behind our line. All night 
La Cour de Soupir was the scene of great activity and 
presented a melancholy spectacle. Lines of weary men were 
filling their water bottles, and a long procession of stretcher 
bearers were bringing the wounded, both English and 
German, into the farm-house where a dressing station had 
been established ; batches of prisoners who had been 
brought in during the day and after dark were being sorted 
and collected ; rifles, clothing, and equipment were lying 
about in every direction; several rows of dead awaiting 
burial completed the sad scene. Towards midnight ambu- 
lances arrived and began to remove the wounded, but owing 
to the insufficiency of Medical Officers and of medical com- 
forts there was considerable delay and suffering. Early next 
morning the stretcher bearers were still bringing in the 
12 
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wounded, and the ground was then seen to be strewn 
with dead Germans. In our own lines lay many of our 
men. 

On the right of the Expeditionary Force the French Fifth 
Army was heavily engaged all day, and its XVIIIth Corps, 
our immediate neighbour, was forging well ahead on the 
eastern end of the Chemin des Dames, where there was a gap 
imperfectly filled between the German Seventh and Second 
Armies. But these bright prospects were suddenly marred, 
for just in time to save the enemy from defeat his XVth 
Corps arrived from Alsace and checked the progress of the 
French, causing them to lose some ground. Later on, 
however, they attacked again and retook Craonelle, and at 
the end of the day General Franchet d’Espérey’s line ran 
from there round the north and east of Rheims and onwards 
south-east of that town. Towards the evening the Germans 
showed signs of exhaustion not only on our Ally’s front but 
also on our own, and Sir Douglas Haig ordered the Ist 
Corps to make a general advance. It was not, however, every 
brigade that was in a position to respond ; the effort made 
by the 4th (Guards) has already been described; the 
6th Brigade were under heavy shell fire and could not move 
forward ; the 1st (Guards) and 2nd Brigade after their 
previous exertions were scattered in the firing line and could 
hardly be collected to make another useful attack. The 
3rd Brigade, however, were prompt to press on, and they 
carried the line to within three hundred yards of the Chemin 
des Dames ; they did not know what was going on on their 
right front and thought the factory was still in our hands. 
Thus, unfortunately, they made no attempt to recapture it 
which they might have done. The remaining two battalions 
of the 5th Brigade with half a battalion of the 6th Brigade 
also pushed forward to the top of the main ridge opposite 
Courtecon; but they were isolated there, and their Com- 
mander withdrew them during the night to a less exposed 
position.1 The enemy in short had been badly shaken by 
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the close fight of the day, but we had no reserve available 
with which to dislodge him finally from the ridge and so to 
complete the successes which the Ist Corps had so gallantly 
gained. 

We must now return to Colonel Ponsonby, left wounded 
and behind the enemy’s lines. The party with him con- 
sisted of Captains Warde-Aldam and Paget (of the 1st 
Battalion), Lieutenant Macnaghten (Black Watch) and 
some forty other ranks, mostly Coldstreamers with a few 
of the Black Watch and also odd men of other units. They 
were in a curious predicament ; they were absolutely sur- 
rounded by the enemy, were being watched and held up by 
a machine gun, and they could not get away ; and yet they 
were not attacked during the many hours they had to remain 
waiting for the night. They still hoped our own troops 
would soon advance and join them. But this hope failed, 
and when it got dark there was silence ; the fierce cannonade 
ceased. A German battalion then marched into Cerny 
close to them, without seeing them ; sentries were posted 
still closer to them, but they were not found out ; and later 
on an ambulance picked up a wounded man to whom they 
had given water earlier in the day, within ten yards of 
some of them, and still they were not discovered. To- 
wards midnight they began their adventurous journey back 
to their own lines, with nothing to guide them except that 
their direction was to the south and that they were to avoid 
the village. It was then pitch dark and it was raining and 
blowing hard. It took about half-an-hour to collect the 
men and to arrange the procession. Captain Warde-Aldam 
and Lieutenant Macnaghten went first with a compass, 
Colonel Ponsonby, who could only move with great pain, 
followed supported by two men, and during the last half 
of the march had to be carried, then Captain Paget and the 
rest of the men closed up the rear. After many difficulties 
and adventures, just as the day was breaking, they succeeded 
in getting back safely without any casualties, and in taking 
Colonel Ponsonby, who was greatly exhausted after the 
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very severe ordeal through which he had passed, to the 
dressing station near Vendresse. It so happened that they 
were now in the vicinity of the 1st Battalion who, having 
been collected after the fight, were sent during the night 
into Divisional reserve on the steep slope immediately 
north of Vendresse, and there Captain Paget rejoined with 
his small party of Coldstreamers, some twenty-five men. 
The British line after the battle of the 14th September 
ran from a point on the Chemin des Dames about a thousand 
yards east of the Troyon sugar factory, where it linked on 
to the Moroccan Division of the French XVIIIth Corps, 
in a south-westerly direction behind the factory to just south 
of Chivy with detachments at the head of that valley ; thence 
past the south end of the Beaulne spur in the vicinity of 
La Bovette and by La Cour de Soupir to Les Grinons. 
Thence cavalry outposts, the rst and 2nd Cavalry Brigades, 
held it connecting the Ist Corps with the 3rd Division, past 
Chavonne to half-way between that village and Vailly. 
From this point it ran round Vailly north-west to Rouge 
Maison, then to Vauxelles and on to the point where the 
stream flowing down the Aizy valley discharges into the 
Aisne. There was here a gap of three miles and a half as 
far as Missy, and in this interval the enemy had his bridge- 
head at Condé, which was watched by Gough’s 2nd Cavalry 
Division (the 3rd and 5th Brigades) on the south of the 
river at Chassemy. After the gap the 5th Division fronting 
the Chivres spur held the ground from Missy to Ste. Mar- 
guerite, and then came the 4th Division on the southern 
edge of the Vregny plateau to a point just east of Crouy 
where they joined on to the French Sixth Army. The ist 
Division were responsible for the line from the Chemin des 
Dames to the Beaulne spur, and the 2nd Division on to Les 
Grinons. The 4th Cavalry Brigade were in rear of the right 
flank near Paissy. Two battalions of the 5th Division were 
south of the Aisne at Sermoise, and the 19th Brigade also 
south of it near Venizel.! Nearly all our troops had been 


1 Official History, i. 336. 
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absorbed into the fight and all had undergone great fatigue 
and many hardships. There was no reserve available to 
meet any sudden emergency or to relieve exhausted forma- 
tions. Nor was the general position of the Army satis- 
factory. The gap between the Ist and IInd Corps gave 
cause for anxiety, while the other gap that split the IInd 
Corps in two parts was a serious disadvantage, and there 
was no force at hand to resist any formidable counter- 
attacks that might be launched over the bridge at Condé. 
It is now known that the German VIIth Reserve Corps 
less one brigade, but with certain additional troops more 
numerous than a brigade, and a cavalry division opposed us 
as far as Ostel, that their [IIrd Corps stood from there to 
Vregny, and their IInd to Crouy ; also that they brought 
up to the Aisne area their XIIth and XVth Corps, portions 
of which took part in the battle, and that their XVIIIth and 
TXth Reserve Corps were hurrying there. -This latter 
formation was relieved by Landwehr troops before Antwerp. 
Thus in addition to their superior weight of artillery they 
were getting fresh forces to replace and to give rest to those 
that were war-worn. 

Our losses were heavy. In the Ist Corps they came to 
three thousand five hundred, and in the 1st Division to more 
than two thousand, of which very nearly half or over one 
thousand were sustained by the 1st (Guards) Brigade where 
the fighting was hottest. The Cameron Highlanders suf- 
fered most, but the losses of the 1st Battalion Coldstream 
were also very severe and amounted to 388 all ranks. 77 
were killed in action or died of wounds, including 2nd Lieu- 
tenant Hon. G. F. Freeman-Thomas; 224 were wounded, 
including Colonel Ponsonby, Major C.J. C. Grant (slight), 
Captains G. Hargreaves Brown and G. J. Edwards, Lieu- 
tenants Granville K. F. Smith (slight), J. B. S. Bourne-May, 
and D. M. B. Hall, and 2nd Lieutenants G. R. Lane, Hon. 
M.H. D. Browne, and C. E. Tufnell; 87 were captured by 
the enemy. Some idea of the severity of the task undertaken 
and so well performed by the 1st (Guards) Brigade may be 
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formed from the fact that every unit lost its Commanding 
Officer; Lieutenant-Colonel Adrian Grant-Duff, C.B. 
(Black Watch) was killed, the other three Lieutenant- 
Colonels J. D. McLachlan (Cameron Highlanders), H. C. 
Lowther, C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Scots Guards), and 
Ponsonby wounded. The 4th (Guards) Brigade also had 
many casualties, as well as the Connaught Rangers who 
fought with them in the same quarter, amounting to more 
than half of the losses in the 2nd Division. In the 2nd 
Battalion they were 65: two killed in action, including 
2nd Lieutenant R. W. M. Lockwood ; 63 wounded, in- 
cluding Captains J. S. Egerton and Sir W. B. Barttelot, 
Bart. In the 3rd Battalion they were 178 : 25 killed or died 
of wounds, including Captain C. W. Banbury, Lieutenants 
D. C. Bingham, P. L. Wyndham, and V. M. G. Gordon 
Ives ; 153 wounded, including Captain G. E. Vaughan and 
Lieutenant H. N. Fane. Total casualties in the regiment, 
631 all ranks. Outside the Ist Corps the losses in the 
3rd Division came to nearly one thousand ; fortunately, 
however, they were slight in the 4th and 5th Divisions. 
General Joffre realized on the 15th September that the 
pursuit of the Germans had definitely come to an end, and 
that if they were to be dislodged from the strong position 
they occupied, a methodical attack would have to be under- 
taken. The enemy, by promptly bringing fresh forces up 
to the Aisne, managed just in time to close the gap that 
separated his First from his Second Army ; while the Allies 
just missed the chance of driving a wedge into that interval 
and so gaining a signal advantage over him. But he failed 
to push us back over the river as he hoped, and von Biilow’s 
renewed orders on the 15th to carry out this part of the 
programme did not meet with the slightest success. The 
British Army repulsed without difficulty all the assaults 
made upon it, but the offensive movement of the day 
before was not resumed on the front of the Ist Corps. The 
3rd Division made an effort to push forward, but without 
result, and the situation at Vailly remained unchanged. 
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Nor was there any change on the left where the 4th Division 
stood. The 5th Division, however, made another attempt to 
gain possession of the Chivres plateau. In spite of their 
gallantry their attack failed and the capture of this im- 
portant spur, which would have obliged the Germans to 
evacuate Condé, was found to be impracticable. As a 
matter of fact we never took Condé, and it remained as 
a thorn in the side of the Allies until the spring of 1917, 
when the enemy was at last driven out of it; but he re- 
captured it some twelve months later, and only in the sum- 
mer of 1918 was he finally compelled to give it up. Mean- 
while the 5th Division held a precarious line, but they 
clung to it with the utmost tenacity, although it was placed 
on lower ground than the hostile trenches in front of them, 
which were never more than two hundred yards distant and 
in some places even closer. 

Our whole line was now subjected to the fire of very 
powerful artillery, which was not to be silenced by our 
guns, and rained large high-explosive shells upon our 
troops. The main difficulty was to get cover from this fire. 
The tools the men carried in the field were sufficient to make 
shallow trenches, but not to excavate earthworks which 
would afford adequate protection against this superior arma- 
ment. Better tools were being collected, but until they 
were distributed our tenure of the ground we were occupy- 
ing was not too secure. The bombardment of the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade at La Cour de Soupir began at 4.30 a.m. 
on the 15th and lasted all day. The buildings and outhouses 
of the farm offered a good target to the enemy, and owing 
to the nature of the ground our artillery could not reply 
effectively; indeed we were in danger of being hit by our own 
projectiles, and in fact one shell having burst prematurely 
unfortunately killed one man and wounded eight others of 
the 2nd Battalion. On the whole, however, the damage 
done by the German guns was less than might have been 
expected. Shortly after dark the left-half of the 2nd Bat- 
talion relieved Nos. 1 and 2 Companies who had occupied 
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the trenches since the previous day ; the movement was 
observed by a hostile aeroplane, and immediately many 
shells fell along the road by which the relief was carried 
out, but happily the casualties were comparatively few. 
The relief of No. 1 Company of the 3rd Battalion, which 
had been in the firing line overnight, was effected earlier 
in the day by No. 2 Company, but not without loss. 
Casualties on the 15th : 2nd Battalion, one killed and four- 
teen wounded ; 3rd Battalion, one killed and ten wounded 
including Lieutenant A. W. D. Bentinck. Major Julian 
Steele arrived on the 15th and took over the command of 
the 3rd Battalion. The 1st Battalion Coldstream in reserve 
near Vendresse spent the day reorganizing. Captain 
Fuller-Maitland and Lieutenant A. W. G. Campbell were 
posted to No. 1 Company, which was now without officers, 
as all of them had become casualties ; the command of the 
Battalion devolved temporarily upon Major Hon. Leslie 
Hamilton. 

There was no material change in the course of hostilities 
nor in the general situation on the 16th, except that the 
6th Division arrived on the scene and came up into line. 
On this day the Expeditionary Force was at last com- 
plete, according to the scheme which had been adopted in 
peace time for the conduct of a European war. This wel- 
come reinforcement was commanded by Major-General 
J. Keir, C.B., and was composed of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th Brigades. It was at first broken up to bring some relief, 
which was greatly needed, to the other five formations 
who had had so little rest during the past weeks. The 17th 
and 18th Brigades were attached to the Ist Corps, the former 
replacing the 1st Cavalry Division near Chavonne, and the 
16th Brigade to the IInd Corps. The weather continued 
abnormally bad ; it poured with rain, flooding the trenches, 
filling them with mud, and making it almost impossible for 
the troops to improve the slender cover already made and 
to maintain the ground they had gained at the cost of so 
much labour and blood. It cleared however at 8 a.m., and 
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then the guns opened on both sides and the usual great 
artillery duel went on during the whole day. The Germans, 
as we now learn, intended to advance with their XIIth, 
XVth, and VIIth Reserve Corps forming their Seventh 
Army and with the IIIrd Corps of their First Army. An 
attack was actually attempted, but it failed to develop and 
at the time we knew nothing about it. On our right the 
French were engaged in a hard struggle and made no 
headway. The enemy’s reinforcements were too strong for 
them and they lost Craonne and Craonelle ; these positions 
were constantly changing hands, but in the end they re- 
mained in the possession of the Germans. The French 
Sixth Army, though not able to turn the enemy’s flank, was 
pressing on up the valley of the Oise in the direction of 
Noyon, and von Kluck had already been instructed to with- 
draw due north if his flank was in danger of being enveloped. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade were busy improving the 
defences near the farm, when about noon of the 16th the 
buildings were subjected to a sudden and very fierce 
bombardment and the sheds and house where the wounded 
were lying were soon ablaze. Many of the 3rd Battalion 
happened to be on the spot and they were ordered away 
without delay, except a sufficient number of volunteers who 
promptly rescued these helpless victims of the war, both 
English and German, but most of them German, of whom 
there were some sixty men, and brought them all safely to 
a hollow close to a cave across the road east of the farm. 
There were a good many men about at the time, both 
Grenadiers and Coldstreamers, helping in this work of 
humanity, when a high-explosive shell burst in their very 
midst, killing some 12 men and wounding at least 50 others. 
Among the killed was Lieutenant J. S. Huggan, R.A.M.C., 
the much-valued Medical Officer of the 3rd Battalion, and 
his loss was very sincerely regretted.1. The enemy’s fire 
was also directed with great accuracy over a large part of the 


1 Dr. Huggan distinguished himself for bravery in every action, and 
Colonel Feilding had recommended him for the Victoria Cross. 
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trenches ; those of the 3rd Battalion were well in range and 
had momentarily to be evacuated by No. 3 Company then 
holding them. 2nd Lieutenant Cottrell-Dormer, the only 
officer left in that Company, now pushed forward with 
a few men and reoccupied the trenches ; but very soon his 
whole party was hit except himself and one man, and 
having sent the latter back for orders he was told to with- 
draw; he then called for ten volunteers to fetch the 
wounded back. At dusk the shelling ceased and the position 
was again occupied. The losses in the 3rd Battalion on that 
date came to 6 killed, 39 wounded, and 12 missing. 

During this time Colonel Pereira, with the two companies 
of his Battalion (Nos. 3 and 4), managed to remain in the 
trenches they were holding, though under a severe fire and 
somewhat isolated by the event just recorded. He had to 
shift his Head-Quarters from one of the outlying buildings 
which had been set on fire to a cave at the other end of his 
line at Les Grinons. Meantime the other two companies 
(Nos. 1 and 2) had been ordered at dawn on the 16th into 
billets at the village of Soupir from the clearing in the wood, 
where as brigade reserve half the Battalion had been posted 
since the morning of the 14th, and where they had not been 
molested. The move was just made in time, for they had 
scarcely left the clearing before it came under heavy fire and 
was converted into a regular shell trap. In the evening the 
right-half Battalion relieved the left in the trenches, and the 
2nd Coldstream now began a normal routine of duty, half 
the Battalion being in the trenches for twenty-four hours, 
the other half in reserve and lodged in billets ; the relief 
was usually made at dusk, and Colonel Pereira and Major 
Markham took it in turns to command the front line—the 
former with Nos. 3 and 4 Companies and the latter with 
Nos. 1 and 2. After this date, the 16th, until the 13th Octo- 
ber, when the 4th (Guards) Brigade was withdrawn from 
the Aisne, the casualties in the 2nd Battalion came to 
9 killed or died of wounds and 26 wounded ; and in the 
3rd Battalion to one killed and 20 wounded, including 
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Captain J. H. Brocklehurst, wounded 2oth September. In 
this period also Lieutenant A. G. Soames, Staff Captain of 
the Brigade, was wounded on the 25th September. 

The Battle of the Aisne had now come to an end. Fight- 
ing had by no means ceased in that area and it continued 
fiercely and without interruption for a long time to come. 
But the object which the Allies had in view when they 
approached the river and began their attack on the 13th Sep- 
tember had not been attained. The enemy remained in 
possession of the better part of the ridge, and he showed 
a firm determination to hold his ground with increasing 
troops until he was ejected by force. The Allies had then 
to modify their plan of action. On the 16th Sir John 
French formally ordered the Expeditionary Force to en- 
trench, intimating his intention to resume the offensive at 
the first opportunity. Nevertheless the British Army had 
achieved an operation of no small merit. The Germans 
were not routed as a consequence of the battle of the Marne ; 
they were still an organized military body and they were 
conducting an orderly retreat towards a well-known strong 
position on the Aisne. They had time to consolidate upon 
it and to bring up a very powerful artillery force to defend it. 
The task to be accomplished by our troops was to force by 
a frontal attack a passage across an unfordable river and to 
drive an unbroken enemy out of this formidable position, 
in circumstances moreover where the various formations 
could give little or no assistance to each other. In spite of 
many difficulties the passage was duly effected and we were 
firmly established on the northern bank. On the left and 
centre the movement northwards was necessarily small. 
But everywhere along the whole line our men clung on to 
the ground they gained with true British bull-dog tenacity, 
even though the so-called trenches were mere holes that 
gave little or no protection from the terrific fire poured upon 
them ; the enemy made strenuous efforts to hurl them back, 
but his counter-attacks were all in vain. On the right, 
however, he neglected to destroy the aqueduct at Bourg, and 
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Sir Douglas Haig, bringing his guns across, made an im- 
portant advance seizing at one point the crest of the ridge. 
He now required some fresh forces to press his success 
home, but the 6th Division, kept in England for weeks for 
reasons which have never been properly explained, were 
not available. It seems a remarkable and no less a truly 
unfortunate fact that they should have arrived on the 16th 
and not on the 14th when the fortunes of the war hung in 
the balance. 

The Ist Corps none the less gallantly captured a forward 
position, consolidated it and maintained it, which was of 
immense importance to the Allies not only at that time but 
also in the future course of hostilities. The Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief warmly recognized this achievement, 
and says in the Dispatch of the 8th October 1914 : 

Throughout the Battle of the Aisne this advanced and command- 
ing position was maintained, and I cannot speak too highly of the 
valuable services rendered by Sir Douglas Haig and the Army Corps 
under his command. Day after day and night after night the enemy’s 
infantry had been hurled against him in violent counter-attack which 
has never on any one occasion succeeded, whilst the trenches all over 
his position have been under continuous heavy artillery fire. 


Sir John French, moreover, sent on the 17th September the 
following message of congratulation which was distributed 
among the troops concerned : 

I wish to express my earnest appreciation of the conduct of the 
Ist Army Corps under General Sir Douglas Haig throughout the 
last two days of the Battle of the Aisne. It is owing to their intrepid 
advance and splendid resistance to all counter-attacks that we are 
still able to secure the passage of the river. I heartily congratulate 
Generals Lomax and Monro and their gallant divisions upon their 
splendid behaviour. 


A French military writer in describing this part of the war 
says : 

These fights on the Aisne were violent. The British Army had 
already forgotten the mournful hours of the retreat, and its fighting 


qualities never failed it. Its old historic Regiments have attacked 
with their wonted intrepidity. The Guards, the Seaforth High- 
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landers, the Camerons, the Middlesex Regiment, the Black Watch 
may add the name of the Aisne to those already embroidered on the 
silk of their Colours, that hang on the walls of the Cathedrals of 
England. 

The enemy had been in possession of Rheims, and as we 
have seen he was forced to evacuate it; but he was still 
close to the town and within range of artillery fire. This 
vicinity invites a further short reference to his conduct in 
France. Examples have already been given of the senseless 
cruelty and destruction of property which followed in the 
wake of the invaders, and many more could be given 
showing that atrocities were deliberately perpetrated and 
that generosity was an unknown virtue among them. This 
vandalism was extended to the French Cathedrals and 
Rheims, that precious monument of medieval architecture, 
was subjected to severe bombardments by heavy artillery, 
which were as useless in achieving any military advantage 
as they were characteristic of German methods of warfare. 
The Prussians having no traditions of their own, no past to 
connect them with the great civilization of a bygone age, 
and their nation being a mere upstart in Europe, seemed to 
take an unholy joy in wantonly bringing ruin on a fabric 
which was almost unparalleled for beauty of design and 
enshrined so many sacred and glorious memories of our 
gallant French Allies. 


1 Published in the Temps, 16th Sept. 1915. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE DEADLOCK ON THE AISNE 


Trench warfare. French attempts to envelop the enemy’s right flank. 
German efforts to outflank the Allies. Prolongation of the Battle front 
northwards. Fall of Antwerp. The 7th Division land at Ostend. British 
leave the Aisne area for Flanders. 


ILITARY operations in the Aisne sector soon 
degenerated into trench warfare. As neither of the 
combatants was able to drive his adversary away the conflict 
stagnated, and each had to secure himself as best he could 
against hostile aggression. It was not long before our earth- 
works were improved, and the unremitting labour bestowed 
upon them by our men made them substantial and capable of 
giving some protection against artillery fire. They were not 
in any way as elaborate nor as useful as those subsequently 
constructed when we had more experience of the require- 
ments of a modern battle, but for the present they were made 
as well and as solid as circumstances permitted. Yet in this 
particular also the enemy had an advantage over us. He did 
not contemplate this form of warfare when he relied upon 
the Schlieffen plan of invasion to give him a speedy victory 
over France, but he foresaw that fortified places would have 
to be reduced as quickly as possible and he had trench- 
mortars, rifle and hand grenades and other munitions ready 
to carry out that object, some of which arrived at the front on 
the 14th September. On the other hand, we had nothing 
of the kind, and it was some time before we could get these 
weapons. Moreover our materials for defence, such as wire, 
were scanty ; we only had a limited quantity of these sup- 
plies, and such stores as the Field Companies of the Royal 
Engineers carried with them as part of their ordinary equip- 
ment.!' At this period, however, the enemy trusted for 


1 Official History, i. 377-8. 
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success more especially to the great superiority of his 
artillery. Ever since we made an assault upon his position 
near the Aisne, and for long afterwards, the bombardment 
was continuous and the noise terrific. The whole valley 
resounded with the rattle of small arms and machine guns, 
with the deep boom of the field and siege artillery, with 
the shriek of the projectiles as they cleft the air, and with 
their loud explosions as they burst over the vast area of the 
struggle. It was an incessant and deafening roar and the 
large high-explosive shells striking the earth scattered death 
around them and excavated huge craters some fifteen to 
twenty feet wide by ten deep. Never before had war been 
so awe-inspiring, never had weapons been so destructive. 
It was a veritable pandemonium upon earth, as if hell had 
been let loose among men. But our troops took it all with 
calm and stoical indifference ; the effect of the great shells 
upon them was moral rather than physical, and soon they 
learnt that beyond the radius of their explosion they were 
no more hurtful to life and limb than any other sort of 
projectile. 

On the 17th September the front of the rst Division was 
held by the 3rd Brigade on the left and by the 2nd on the 
right, in touch with some battalions of the Algerian (Moroc- 
can) Division posted on the French extreme left. The 
enemy with two brigades and four batteries attacked the 
point where the allied forces joined, and the Moroccans, 
having lost most of their Officers, gave way temporarily. 
He then endeavoured to push into the gap so created and 
to enfilade our line, and he partially succeeded until turned 
out by troops of the 1st Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Another of those incidents now occurred, this time in front 
of the 2nd King’s Royal Rifle Corps, when he made signs of 
surrender and then fired upon our men who advanced to take 
their prisoners ; and thereby we sustained several casualties. 
Meanwhile the 1st (Guards) Brigade were in reserve, and 
in the afternoon, when the fight had lasted some hours, the 
1st Battalion Coldstream were sent forward to the support 
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of the 2nd Brigade—No. 3 Company lying in a root field 
about a hundred yards in rear of the Northamptons and 
6oth Rifles, the rest of the Battalion being somewhat farther 
back. The Germans, after making several ineffectual at- 
tempts to advance, again resorted to the trick of pretending 
to surrender ; there were some three or four hundred of 
them who tried in this way to rush the trenches held by the 
Northamptons. But the 6oth Rifles, having suffered earlier 
in the day, were on the alert and saw what had happened ; 
they at once opened fire with deadly effect, and practically 
annihilated the Germans. The Coldstream moved forward 
in extended order, and both sides attempted to advance, 
but without success ; and shortly after dark the action came 
to an end when the enemy retired leaving some forty 
prisoners behind him. It appears that more attacks upon 
our position were intended to be launched on this day, but 
the one above mentioned is the only one that developed. 
German artillery, however, was as usual very active every- 
where; part of the 4th Division came under so heavy 
a bombardment at Bucy le Long that some of their trenches 
had to be evacuated until its violence ceased. 


18th. Next day, the 18th September, Brigadier-General the Earl 


of Cavan, M.V.O.(late Grenadier Guards), assumed the com- 
mand of the 4th (Guards) Brigade vice Brigadier-General 
Scott-Kerr wounded on the 1st September; thereupon 
Colonel Feilding resumed the command of his own Bat- 
talion, which Captains R. L. Dawson and G. M. Darell joined 
on this day. Major Julian Steele was at the same time 
transferred to command the 1st Battalion vice Colonel 
Ponsonby wounded on the 14th, and he joined next day. 
Meanwhile, at the request of General Lomax, commanding 
the 1st Division, Major Herbert Studd, D.S.O., then on 
the General Staff of the Ist Corps, had been allowed to leave 
it on the 17th in order to take command of the Battalion ; 
but in consequence of Major Steele’s arrival he held the 
appointment for only two days. Instead, however, of re- 
turning to the Staff, he preferred to remain with his men, 
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though on account of Major Steele’s seniority he could only 
serve as Second in Command. Captain A. G. E. Egerton 
also arrived and was posted to command No. 1 Company, 
and Major C. J. C. Grant was appointed Brigade-Major of the 
3rd Brigade. A modification was made in the manner of 
holding the position at La Cour de Soupir. The 2nd Bat- 
talion gave up the right half of their line, and in its place took 
over from the Oxfordshire Light Infantry a similar section 
nearer to and covering Chavonne, where a few days later 
the two companies in reserve were billeted. They still 
maintained the system of keeping one half-battalion in the 
trenches, the other in reserve, and these relieved each other 
regularly every twenty-four hours. The arrangement had 
its advantages, as not only did it facilitate the steady im- 
provement of the defences, but it also enabled all ranks to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the ground, and made 
more efficient the work which was to be done in the ad- 
vanced posts and by the scouts and patrols. The other 
three battalions occupied the remainder of the position as 
a separate section, and took it in turns to man it—two 
being in the front line and in support and one in reserve 
at the village of Soupir. A week later the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards were made responsible for a special line 
of their own, and they worked it by half-battalions on the 
system adopted by the 2nd Battalion Coldstream; the 
3rd Battalion and the Irish Guards relieved each other 
every night. 

Late on the 18th the 1st Battalion Coldstream relieved 
the rst Queen’s who were holding the right of the British 
line on the Chemin des Dames east of Troyon ; No. 1 Com- 
pany was on the left, No. 2 on the right and in touch with 
the Algerians of the French Fifth Army, Nos. 3 and 4 in 
support some six hundred yards farther back. The enemy 
had the exact range of the road, and only one platoon was 
left there to watch his movements, the remainder being 
placed under cover behind the crest of the ridge somewhat 
in rear. Some necessary digging was done to improve the 
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trenches behind the crest, as far as this was possible before 
dawn. Then as the day broke on the 19th the usual bom- 
bardment began, and on this occasion it was specially 
intense ; our position was apparently searched from two 
directions by heavy batteries, and the ground was soon 
ploughed up and was everywhere pitted by the projectiles 
as they fell. Unfortunately there happened to be a haystack 
near our line on which the enemy ranged. In the middle of 
the day it was believed that he was about to attack No. 2 
Company with his infantry, and another platoon was sent 
forward through the storm of shells to the advanced 
trenches on the road ; this was luckily effected without loss, 
but he made no advance and remained concealed under 
cover. ‘Towards evening a hostile aeroplane seemed to 
locate our trenches, for shrapnel burst low over them for 
some time afterwards. The huge high-explosive shells used 
by the Germans were nicknamed by our men ‘ Dirty 
Charlies ’ or ‘ Black Marias ’, and the holes they made in 
the ground were often turned into posts of observation 
where small parties of men could easily remain hidden from 
view. Our guns kept up a vigorous cannonade, but those 
of the enemy were not silenced and throughout the day they 
thundered apparently without check. The Germans never 
ventured to attack our position with infantry and there was 
no foe to be seen, no one upon whom our men could con- 
centrate their own fire, and the strain upon them was all 
the more severe. All they could do was to lie concealed 
under cover, to hold on tenaciously to their trenches, to 
watch the movements of the enemy wherever he could be 
seen, and to keep themselves ready to repulse any effort 
made to dislodge them. This they did, and in one place 
where the trench was destroyed, they clung to it to the end. 
When night fell they were relieved by the rst West Yorkshire 
Regiment (18th Brigade) and marched back to Oeuilly, which 
was reached at 3 a.m. on the morning of Sunday the 2oth. 
The casualties were fewer than might have been expected, 
but they included three Officers: Captain W. A. Fuller- 
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Maitland killed, Lieutenant A. W. G. Campbell who died of 
wounds after ten days only of strenuous active service, and 
Captain A. G. E. Egerton who had joined the Battalion 
the day before, wounded ; thus for the second time in one 
single week No. 1 Company lost all its Officers ; the other 
losses in this company, which suffered most, were 1 killed 
and g wounded. From the 15th to the rgth the casualties 
in the Battalion amounted to 3 killed and 18 wounded, in- 
cluding the three Officers just named. 

During the day, the 19th, the trenches of the 2nd Battalion 
received the enemy’s particular attention, and the two com- 
panies in reserve were brought up from Soupir close to the 
front line, where they remained the night. The 3rd Bat- 
talion relieved the Irish Guards before dawn; the road to 
the position was a mere track, ankle deep in mud, slippery, 
steep and twisting, and in many places only admitting the 
passage of one man at a time ; it was pitch dark and still 
pouring with rain, and it can be readily seen that the duties 
of defence were not performed without many difficulties. 
The want of safe and easy communications up to and through 
the trenches, and the liability to suffer from the fire of the 
enemy’s ‘snipers’ who lay concealed a few hundred yards 
to our front, too often added to the troubles of the situation. 
But each day the position was made more secure, and by 
the constant labour of the troops the defences grew and 
became formidable. Under cover of darkness much work 
was done by digging communication trenches, improving 
those of the firing line, supports and reserves, erecting 
obstacles, clearing the field of fire, destroying obvious range 
marks, &c. In short, as time went on the positions occupied 
by the contending armies, which were often quite close to 
each other and never very far apart, began gradually to 
assume the character of continuous lines of fortification. 

The 18th Brigade (6th Division) had already taken over 
the front occupied by the 1st (Guards) and the 2nd Brigades, 
and next day, the 2oth September, the enemy launched 
violent attacks with his VIIth Reserve and parts of his IIIrd 
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and XIIth Corps against them and against several other 
points in our line. Having again forced the Moroccans out 
of their trenches on the extreme right of the British position, 
he was able to enfilade the West Yorkshire Regiment with 
disastrous effect, and succeeded in overpowering them, in- 
flicting heavy casualties. For some time the situation was 
very critical, but in the afternoon it was entirely restored 
by the 2nd Cavalry Brigade and the 2nd Royal Sussex 
(and Brigade). Finally the 2nd Sherwood Foresters (18th 
Brigade) made a gallant counter-attack and regained the 
trenches that had been lost, at a cost, however, of some two 
hundred casualties. The 2nd and 18th Brigades suffered 
to the extent of nearly nine hundred killed, wounded, and 
missing. The assistance of the 1st (Guards) Brigade was 
not, however, required. Another attack developed on the 
eastern side of the Oise-Aisne canal, and began with an 
initial advantage to the Germans ; but before long they were 
repulsed by units of the 5th and 6th Brigades, who inflicted 
severe punishment upon them. The gth Brigade of the 
3rd Division moreover beat off a further hostile attempt to 
force their line near Rouge Maison, a mile north-east of 
Vailly. But a fourth and more serious onslaught was made 
on the 7th Brigade of the same Division on the eastern face 
of the Vailly salient running from Chavonne in a north- 
westerly direction and near the position held by the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade. Thanks to the dense undergrowth the 
enemy managed to penetrate between the 1st Wiltshire and 
the 3rd Worcestershire Regiments, and there was much 
confused fighting in the thick woods, which threatened to 
involve the 2nd Battalion Coldstream whose left extended 
to the south-east of Les Grinons covering Chavonne. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the 2nd South Staffordshire 
Regiment (6th Brigade), in divisional reserve, were sent mid- 
way between Chavonne and Vailly, and working northwards, 
aided by artillery, they brought the attack to a standstill. 
A sharp fight then ensued in which men of the 7th Brigade 
took part, and the enemy was driven back into his own 
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lines, leaving numerous killed and wounded behind him. 
At 7 p.m. he plastered the 3rd Battalion trenches with 
machine-gun and rifle fire, but he soon desisted and an hour 
and a half later the reserve of the 2nd Battalion went back to 
their billets. The Germans gained no ground on this day, 
and lost probably more men than we did, but our casualties 
were very severe and came to about 3,000 all ranks.1. The 
following day a message was received from the Brigadier, 
worded : ‘ The Divisional General wishes me to convey to 
all ranks his sincere gratitude and admiration for their 
splendid tenacity under terrific shell fire.’ 

The French on our flanks had gone through somewhat 
the same experience as ourselves on the 20th; they were 
obliged to fall back, but later on they again pressed forward 
and recovered the ground that had been momentarily lost. 
The enemy, on the other hand, appears to have been de- 
pressed by the results of his efforts and his casualties must 
have been exceedingly serious ; we know that one of his 
brigades, consisting of six battalions, could only muster two 
hundred rifles and some ten Officers. General von Heer- 
ingen directed that the offensive should be resumed on the 
21st, but this order led to a protest from the Commander 
of his VIIth Reserve Corps against ‘ the daily repetition of 
attack orders’ which could not be in any way successful, 
and pointing out that ‘the enemy was too stubborn and 
used his artillery too skilfully’.2 For the next few days 
nothing of importance was attempted by the Germans. 
The weather had been abnormally wet during the past 
ten days and had interfered very unfortunately with the 
success of the very important operations which were being 
conducted by the Allies during that critical period of the 
war. The deep mud impeded their movements, the con- 
stant fogs obscured their view when it was essential that they 
should see clearly, and the Aisne rose in flood, making it 
a work of no small difficulty to keep the temporary bridges 
constructed over it in good repair. The troops, moreover, 


1 Official History, i. 389 et seq. 2 Ibid. 395. 
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were exposed to great hardships. Many of them had lost 
their greatcoats during the retreat from Mons, and their 
life in trenches full of water and without shelter from the 
pouring rain was wretched in the extreme; yet they bore 
it with unfailing cheerfulness. But it was only a fore- 
taste of what they were to suffer later on from the in- 
clemency of the winter. Their trials came to a temporary 
end on the 2oth, for the rain then ceased and there was 
a spell of warm bright days ; the summer was over and it 
was cold at night. 

When the 1st Battalion Coldstream reached Oeuilly early 
in the morning of the 2oth they were met by a reinforcement 
of 218 other ranks, mostly composed of old reservists and 
re-enlisted men, under Lieutenants Viscount Acheson and 
Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant ; on that date also Lieutenant 
D. W. Rintoul, R.A.M.C., replaced as Medical Officer of 
the 3rd Battalion Lieutenant Huggan, killed in action on 
the 16th. On the 21st the 2nd Battalion received a draft of 
92 non-commissioned Officers and men, under Lieutenant 
H. G. Watkins ; and the 3rd Battalion about 200 men, with 
Lieutenants P. R. B. Lawrence, H. D. Wallis, and 2nd 
Lieutenant G. F. Whidborne. A week later another draft 
of 94 other ranks arrived for the 2nd Battalion under 
Lieutenant Viscount Northland, which brought the strength 
of the Battalion up to 1,310 (exclusive of 131 still at the 
base) or 206 above war strength. Major-General Snow, 
commanding the 4th Division, having been disabled by 
a serious accident earlier in the month near La Ferté sous 
Jouarre, Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart., C.V.O., 
C.B. (late Coldstream Guards), was appointed to succeed 
him ; but, as we shall see, he was soon promoted and he held 
this command for a very short time. In the Dispatch of the 
Commander-in-Chief dated 8th October, 1914, is published 
the first list of those ‘ Mentioned in Dispatches ’.1 

From the 15th September all hope of an advance by 

1 The names of Coldstreamers of all ranks ‘ Mentioned in Dispatches ’ 
will be found in Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. 
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either side on the front of our Ist Corps was extinguished ; 
and by the 2oth, if not some days before, the deadlock was 
complete in the Aisne sector, where stood the rest of the 
British forces and the right wing of the French Sixth Army. 
By that time, moreover, we had constructed a reserve line 
of defence south of the river, so that the enemy had no 
chance of breaking through even if he made the attempt. 
To the east of the British position the opposing forces were 
fast approaching the same form of stagnant warfare. The 
progress made by the Fifth, Ninth, and Fourth French 
Armies as a consequence of the Battle of the Marne was 
brought to a standstill, and Craonne and Berry-au-Bac 
remained in the enemy’s hands. In the neighbourhood of 
Rheims the Germans got at one moment into dangerous 
proximity of the town, but before the end of the month they 
were driven back to a distance of some five miles, to Brimont 
and Nogent l’Abesse, and away from the railway running 
to Chalons and Verdun. Soon after this fortifications arose 
in this quarter also, and the line became stabilized up to 
near Verdun. Nevertheless there was great danger that 
the chain of defence might give way south of that fortress, 
where severe fighting was taking place. During the advance 
from the Marne, the Third German Army, under the 
Imperial Crown Prince, made an attack upon the fort of 
Troyon (not to be confused with Troyon north of the 
Aisne, but one of the strong places in the fortified area 
between Verdun and Toul), and he nearly reduced it ; but 
it resisted successfully, and he had to retire. Later, a new 
German Army under General von Strantz appeared from 
Metz and again assailed the fort, but he also failed. On 
the 23rd he attacked St. Mihiel, another very vital point in 
the same fortified area, and after silencing two forts near by 
established himself on the western bank of the Meuse ; 
but he got no farther, and owing to the activity of the 
French he had difficulty in maintaining the position he had 
won. The situation caused anxiety for several days until 
early in October, when the Crown Prince was driven back 
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northwards and the safety of the French line was assured 
in that area. After this the war on the Meuse and to the 
east of that river also became fixed in a deadlock ; and thus 
from the Swiss frontier near Basle, onwards round Verdun, 
past Rheims, north of Soissons, to Nampcel and beyond 
Carlepont in the valley of the Oise, the contending armies 
constructed long lines of fortifications. The war was reduced 
to a stalemate, each side besieged the other and neither had 
the power of movement. The invaders retained St. Mihiel 
for four years; the ground they gained formed a salient 
jutting into the French position, but as they had not the 
force to exploit their success, it remained in their hands 
rather as a source of weakness than of strength. Later on 
in the autumn of 1916, as we shall see, they were anxious 
to give it up. : 

The object which General Joffre had constantly in view 
was to envelop von Kluck’s exposed flank, and at one time 
he also hoped to cut him off from the Second German Army. 
His general directions for the 14th September show that 
both these intentions were in his mind. After the battle of 
that day, however, he knew that the contemplated break- 
through had failed, and that the enemy, with a more powerful 
force than he at first supposed, meant to defend the line of 
the Aisne at all costs. To persist in a frontal attack against 
an unbroken antagonist established in a strong position 
would then be a mere waste of men and of material and might 
easily lead to disaster. But the hope of enveloping the 
German right flank still remained, and it was obvious that 
this plan must be adopted with the utmost energy in order 
to bring the campaign to a successful issue. The left wing 
of the French Sixth Army was accordingly strengthened by 
the XIIIth Corps; and Maunoury thus reinforced, and 
with the IVth Corps and two Reserve divisions, had 
already on the 17th September worked his way close to 
Lassigny twelve miles due north of Compiégne and seven 
miles west of Noyon. He failed, however, to crush the 
enemy’s right flank. At the same time a new French Army 
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was also being formed for this purpose, and with orders to 
prolong westwards and as far northwards as possible. A 
partial redistribution of the French forces was in active 
progress. All the troops on the Alsace and Lorraine 
frontier up to the north of Nancy were placed under 
General Dubail (Commander of the First Army), who linked 
on to Sarrail’s Third Army in and around Verdun as before. 
General de Castelnau was transferred from Lorraine to the 
west and given the command of the new formation which 
was still called the Second French Army ; it was composed 
of the XIIIth and IVth Corps taken from the Sixth Army, 
of the XIVth from the First, and of the XXth Corps from 
the old Second Army, together with four cavalry divisions 
formed into a Corps under General Conneau.1_ This recon- 
structed formation was to be the Army of Manceuvre which 
was to turn the enemy’s right and to roll up his line. The 
rest of the Allies were to hold on to their positions and to 
pin the Germans to the ground they were then occupying. 
On the 17th September special instructions were issued 
from the French High Command to this effect, pointing out 
that ‘ it is essential to maintain an offensive attitude in order 
to keep the enemy under threat of attack, and thus prevent 
him from disengaging and transferring portions of his forces 
from one point to another ’.? 

Everything now depended upon de Castelnau’s new 
Second Army, and General Joffre, though anxious for his 
right wing near Verdun, let nothing distract his attention 
from the important flanking operations that were in pro- 
gress. But the Germans were no less alive to the dangers 
that threatened them to the north of the Oise. They were 
aware that the campaign was degenerating into a siege, and 
stagnation was seriously detrimental to their interests. They 
saw, however, that the road lay open to them through the 
country between the Oise and the sea and they accordingly 
endeavoured to seize it, hoping to crush the left of the 
French line, and to establish themselves on the coast which 


1 Official History, i. 387. 2 Ibid. 373. 
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was now undefended. If they succeeded, they not only 
expected to recover all the ground and the advantages they 
had lost, but also, and far more important, they hoped to 
bring the war close to the British Isles, gain control over 
the Channel, isolate the Expeditionary Force, and interfere 
with our means of continuing hostilities in France. In the 
middle of September von Moltke was succeeded by General 
von Falkenhayn, who was quick to appreciate the situa- 
tion, and ten days later moved the Great General Head- 
Quarters from Luxembourg to Méziéres, where he could 
exercise better control. Already the Bavarians (the German 
Sixth Army), relieved by von Strantz and some Landwehr 
detachments, were leaving Lorraine for the west to arrive 
there about the 24th September, and von Falkenhayn 
directed that they were to seize Amiens and to push on to 
the coast. But he had also to safeguard the main railway 
on which the western portion of his troops depended for 
their supplies. It runs from Belgium through St. Quentin 
to the junction at Tergnier, where it branches off westward 
to Amiens, south-westwards to Compiégne, and south- 
eastwards to Rheims through Laon; it was then quite 
unprotected. Troops were accordingly sent from the 
German First and Second Armies to cover it and to prolong 
the line westwards. While, therefore, the French were 
moving their forces as rapidly as possible from the east to 
the west, the Germans were doing the same thing with 
equal eagerness, and when the former hoped to outflank the 
enemy they found that they themselves were in danger of 
being outflanked. 

De Castelnau’s offensive developed on the 22nd Septem- 
ber on the front Lassigny-Roye-Chaulnes. He was opposed 
by the German IInd Corps that prolonged on the right of 
their IXth Reserve, and soon afterwards by their XVIIIth 
Corps brought up from near Rheims ; but in spite of this 
resistance he advanced far enough to threaten seriously the 
railway just mentioned, and he formed a bridgehead on the 
right bank of the Somme at Péronne. On the 24th, however, 
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the Bavarians began to arrive and, reinforced by several 
divisions of cavalry, they drove the French out of the bridge- 
head, who on falling back took up a strong position on the 
line Lassigny-Roye-Bray sur Somme on the 26th, and 
established themselves firmly upon it. This offensive had 
now spent itself. It resulted in extending the line of resis- 
tance from the Oise to the Somme, and it put an end for the 
moment to the danger of an invasion into Amiens. Never- 
theless the position was extremely critical, for fresh enemy 
formations were arriving and were pushing northwards 
while d’Amade’s Territorials (now under General Brugére) 
could do little to resist them. Meanwhile General Joffre 
was organizing the French Tenth Army, under General 
Maud’huy, to prolong from de Castelnau’s left ; he also 
detached General Foch on the 26th from the Ninth Army 
and placed him in command of all the French forces be- 
tween the Oise and the sea. The appointment deserves 
a passing notice, for it was the first made in this war where 
a commander with no special responsibility for a formation 
of his own was put in charge of a group of several armies. 
Maud’huy was attacked before his concentration was com- 
plete, and was barely in time to resist the onslaughts made 
upon him. After very heavy fighting he just prevented the 
Germans bursting through Albert and to the north of that 
town into Amiens and Abbeville. The battle lasted till the 
6th October when he finally arrested their advance and 
stabilized his line from Maricourt on the Albert—Péronne 
road and in touch with de Castelnau, through Thiepval four 
miles north-north-east of Albert, northwards to Gomme- 
court, past the eastern outskirts of Arras, thence to Vimy, 
and on to Souchez four miles south-west of Lens. The 
enemy, still endeavouring to seize the coast, now launched 
an offensive between Lens and Lille with three Cavalry 
Corps under General von der Marwitz; but it failed 
signally, and he made no progress. By the 9th October 
the French had a Corps covering Béthune, with cavalry 
under Generals Conneau and de Mitry (in command of 
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a new cavalry formation), still farther north of Hazebrouck ; 
but they could not advance for the enemy was also in force 
there. Thus in three weeks’ time the contending armies 
had prolonged the battle front from the Aisne to within 
thirty miles of the North Sea,! and along the greater part 
of the whole line from Switzerland to that point operations 
were degenerating into a deadlock. 

When hostilities first began in August there was nothing 
to prevent the Germans from seizing Ostend, Calais, 
Boulogne, Amiens, which were all without defence and 
altogether at their mercy ; but they made no attempt to cap- 
ture them because apparently such an undertaking formed 
no part of the Schlieffen scheme which they were carrying 
out with minute exactitude. And yet it may seem strange 
that when Great Britain intervened in the war they did not 
modify that scheme in order to drive a solid wedge between 
England and France and to cripple our activity in the latter 
country. They may have thought so little of our military 
power that there was no need to make any change in their’ 
pre-ordained arrangements. But be this as it may, their 
neglect to take these places at that early period, when they 
could have been captured at little or no cost, was obviously 
to our very great advantage, while the serious efforts they 
made in the latter half of September to reach the coast 
were too late, and in the end were frustrated. The area 
which includes the northern corner of France and the 
western portion of Belgium was always of the utmost 
importance to the Allies, and its value to them became all 
the more evident when they failed to break the resistance 
of the enemy on the Aisne and to force him to continue his 
retreat. This area contained the Channel ports, our actual 
and most convenient base of operations, diverted only 
temporarily to St. Nazaire, and through it ran our lines of 
communications ; it contains Lille, the chief town in French 
Flanders and one of the principal industrial centres of the 
Republic ; and it contains Antwerp, which was still held 
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by the Belgians. This large commercial city, strongly 
fortified and forming a great entrenched camp, is situated 
on the Scheldt close to the Dutch frontier; if the Allies 
by prolonging the battle line northwards could rest their 
extreme left flank within its ramparts, they would secure 
a position that could not be turned as long as the neutrality 
of Holland was respected. If they were established in such 
a position, danger to the Channel ports would be averted, 
the theatre of hostilities would be removed at some con- 
siderable distance from the British Isles, Lille would be 
retained by the French, and the whole of the Belgian coast 
as far inland as the river Scheldt would be preserved from 
hostile occupation. 

But the Germans were well aware of the importance of 
Antwerp, and they determined to reduce it without further 
delay before the Allies could relieve it. Owing to its 
proximity to the Dutch frontier it could not be properly 
invested, and as the mouths of the Scheldt are wholly 
within Dutch territory it was not possible to send munitions 
of war to it by water. If its armament had equalled that 
of the enemy it might have held out for along time ; but this 
was far from being the case, and when the bombardment 
began on the night of the 27th-28th September, with the 
monster 42 cm. howitzers, there was nothing available to 
reply or to keep this powerful artillery in check ; no invest- 
ment was then really necessary, and the fortress was doomed. 
And yet Antwerp was not invested where investment was 
possible and would have been very useful to the enemy. 
He did not close the roads to the west, connecting the city 
with the coast towns, Ostend, Zeebrugge, &c.; and thus 
the district Antwerp, St. Nicolas, Ghent, Dixmude, Nieu- 
port remained in the possession of the Belgians. General 
von Beseler, in command of the Germans, did indeed make 
some attempt to invade it, but without success. It happened, 
therefore, that when the place became untenable, the larger 
part of the Belgian Army succeeded in getting safely away, 
first to Ostend and then farther to the south, where they 
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got into line with the main body of the Allies. On the 
2nd October a brigade of Royal Marines with some naval 
guns under the command of Major-General Paris, C.B., 
Royal Marine Artillery, arrived and took post beside their 
Belgian comrades. A few days later they were reinforced 
by two Naval Reserve Brigades composed largely of men 
without any training and very imperfectly equipped ; but 
this last feeble and ill-assorted intervention could be of little 
use, and men with no knowledge of the requirements of 
warfare rather added to the confusion that prevailed at the 
moment. On the 8th the Belgian Army evacuated the 
fortress and next day the enemy entered it in triumph. The 
fall of Antwerp revived the drooping spirits of the German 
people, who had been bitterly disappointed at the retreat of 
their armies from the neighbourhood of Paris, just when they 
were led to expect that a striking victory was about to attend 
their arms. It was a very serious misfortune to the Allies 
and it was a calamity to a great and prosperous city, for the 
whole population, numbering some hundreds of thousands, 
fled tumultuously in every direction to escape the terror of 
a Prussian occupation. The exodus was so great that the 
retreat of the troops was rendered very difficult. British 
losses amounted to some 2,600 all ranks, of whom more than 
goo were taken prisoners, and nearly 1,500 were interned in 
Holland ; among the latter was Captain C. A. Bryce, who, 
belonging to the General Reserve of the Regiment, was 
attached to the Royal Naval Division ; one of the Naval 
Brigades suffered most, due to an order having miscarried 
directing them to retire. 

A better conceived attempt to assist the Belgians was 
made by Lord Kitchener. The steps he took to increase the 
Land Forces of the Crown from the moment war was 
declared will be alluded to later on, but meanwhile the 
formation of the IVth Army Corps concerns this period 
when hostilities had not lasted more than a few weeks. 
From battalions serving at home (not included in the 
mobilization scheme then in force for the creation of an 
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Expeditionary Army), and from others serving in the 
Mediterranean and in South Africa, the 7th Division was 
organized and placed under the orders of Major-General 
T. Capper, C.B. It was below strength in artillery but 
complete in infantry, and was composed of the zoth, zist, 
and 22nd Brigades, the first of which under Brigadier- 
General H. Ruggles-Brise, M.V.O. (late Grenadier Guards), 
contained the 1st Battalion Grenadier and 2nd Battalion 
Scots Guards, and was known as the 2oth (Guards) Brigade. 
The 7th Division formed part of the [Vth Corps, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General Sir H. Rawlinson, Bart., 
who was promoted from the command of the 4th Division 
to which he had been appointed only a few days before ; 
the other division of this Corps had not yet been organized. 
The British cavalry in France were constituted about this 
time into a Corps of two divisions, under Lieutenant- 
General E. Allenby, C.B.; 1st Cavalry Division, Major- 
General H. De B. De Lisle, C.B. (1st and 2nd Brigades), 
2nd Cavalry Division, Major-General Hubert Gough, C.B. 
(3rd, 4th, and 5th Brigades). The 3rd Cavalry Division, 
formed of two brigades, was also organized in England, 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Hon. Julian Byng, C.B., 
and contained the Household Cavalry Brigade, under 
Brigadier-General C. Kavanagh, C.V.O., C.B. The 7th 
Infantry and the 3rd Cavalry Divisions were ready at the end 
of September for service in the field, and under the orders 
of Sir H. Rawlinson they landed at Zeebrugge near Ostend 
between the 6th and 8th October, unfortunately too late sth 
to render any assistance in the actual defence of Antwerp. oe 
But they could now cover the southward march of the 
Belgians, and they moved in the same direction to join in 
the new task that was to be undertaken by the Expeditionary 
Force. On the roth Rawlinson came under the command roth. 
of the British Commander-in-Chief in France. 


On the 29th September Sir John French proposed to 20th 


General Joffre that he should be relieved on the Aisne and et 
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move his forces to the left of the allied line. Though 
originally posted on the left at Mons, the exigencies of the 
campaign had now established him in the centre, and his 
position there was inconvenient ; he was moreover separa- 
ted from Rawlinson’s detachment which was expected at 
Zeebrugge, and it was desirable that the whole British Army 
should be together. His proper place was farther to the 
north, where he would be close to the Channel Ports. 
Havre was reopened for mails on the 21st September and 
for transports on the 28th, and the Base could be re- 
established in its former area. But above all we were 
specially interested in saving Antwerp and in securing the 
Belgian and the northern French coasts from danger. On 
the other hand, the transfer of so large a body of troops 
from one district to another could not be rapidly effected, 
and while it was proceeding the Expeditionary Force would 
be divided; it would also delay the movement of the 
French who at that moment were being hurried northwards. 
Nevertheless General Joffre consented to this plan, and the 
following arrangements were made: The Expeditionary 
Force to be gradually relieved from trench duty on the 
Aisne and to proceed to Flanders; and another, the 
Eighth, French Army under General d’Urbal to be or- 
ganized in the same district; the enemy to be at once 
engaged as the formations arrived, and if possible Antwerp 
to be saved, Rawlinson to join in these operations. The 
new movement began on the 3rd October, when our cavalry 
left followed by the IInd and the IIIrd Corps ; the Ist Corps 
did not start until the 13th, and the last troops not until 
the 17th. 


Such generally are some of the principal events that 
happened during this important period when operations on 
the Aisne degenerated into a siege, and when both com- 
batants sought to extricate themselves out of the impasse 
which entangled their energies and crippled their freedom 
of action. But there are some incidents connected with the 
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life of the three Coldstream battalions that occurred during 
those days of which a short account must be given, before 
we accompany them on the mission that was soon to take 
them to Flanders. We left the 1st (Guards) Brigade at 
Oeuilly, where they remained until the afternoon of Mon- 
day, 21st September, when they replaced the 5th Brigade 
on the Beaulne plateau near Chivy. The 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream were posted in support of Verneuil, some two miles 
to the east of Soupir, where the 4th (Guards) Brigade lay, 
under the following officers : 
Major Julian Steele, Commanding. 
Major Herbert Studd, D.S.O., Second in Command. 
Lieutenant Geoffrey Campbell, Adjutant. 
Lieutenant Granville Smith, Machine-gun Section. 
Lieutenant Francis Gore-Langton, Transport Officer. 
Lieutenant J. Boyd, Quartermaster. 
Lieutenant H. C. G. Pedler, R.A.M.C., Medical Officer. 
No. 1 Company, Major Hon. Leslie Hamilton; Lieutenants 
A. C. M. B. Viscount Acheson and Hon. C. 
Douglas-Pennant. 

No. 2 Company, Captain W. St. A. Warde-Aldam; 2nd Lieutenant 
M. B. Beckwith-Smith. 

No. 3 Company, Captain J. E. Gibbs ; Lieutenant F. R. Pollock. 

No. 4 Company, Captain G. M. Paget; Lieutenant R. G. Wavell- 
Paxton. 

The inequality in the weight of our artillery as compared 
with that of the enemy was lessened in a small degree when 
on the 23rd September a brigade of old pattern 6-inch 
howitzers arrived ; and two batteries were sent to the Ist 
Corps and two to the IInd. These large guns, though 
inferior to the German 8-inch howitzers, were a very wel- 
come addition to our armament. Shortly after midnight 
the 1st Battalion Coldstream moved up to relieve the Scots 
Guards who were in the advanced trenches, and took up 
a position astride the Oise-Aisne canal ; No.2 Company on 
the right flank, then No. 3 up to the canal, then Nos. 1 and 4 
beyond it, the Battalion Head-Quarters in a cottage hidden 
behind a bank. The Cameron Highlanders were a little in 
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front of them and on their right. It was a somewhat 
isolated place, and during the day it was not easy for any 
one battalion to communicate with its neighbour. The 
country was well wooded and the trenches concealed by the 
trees; a fine view extended across an open valley to a 
distant plateau some 2,500 yards away, on which runs the 
Chemin des Dames; but there were traces of recent 
fighting near, rifles, ammunition, equipment lying about, 
and some dead bodies which had not been buried. The 
weather had now improved, but there was still some water 
in the trenches. The next day the 1st Battalion were 
subjected to one of the bombardments that so often troubled 
them. The enemy made an attack on the right of the 
British and left of the French lines in order to keep the 
Allies from moving away from the Aisne area. His assault 
was not skilfully conducted; for he advanced in dense 
masses, and was repulsed after losing heavily. The actual 
fight did not extend to our position ; the Cameron High- 
landers, however, had a good opportunity of enfilading his 
columns as they retreated in close formation, and of this they 
took full advantage. But a serious mishap overtook them ; 
the cave in which their Head-Quarters were situated was 
struck by one of the enemy’s enormous shells and blown in, 
with the result that the commanding officer and all its other 
occupants were buried alive ; very few could be extricated, 
and five officers and twenty-three men were lost. On 
hearing this news the Coldstream believed they would be 
attacked and made every preparation to defend themselves, 
but the Germans did not apparently know what havoc their 
guns had caused, at all events they took no advantage of the 
disaster ; in the evening our patrols were active and were 
sent out nearly to the enemy’s outposts. The bombardment 


. was less intense on the 26th, and in the evening the 1st 


(Guards) Brigade were relieved by the 5th Brigade and 
returned to billets in Oeuilly. During these two days the 
Battalion lost twenty men killed and wounded, including 
Lieutenant Viscount Acheson, who was wounded. 
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Brigadier-General Maxse, having been promoted and 27th. 
appointed to command the 18th (New) Division, left on the 
27th, and was succeeded by Brigadier-General C. Fitz- 
Clarence, V.C., Irish Guards. Trench duty began again on 
this day (27th) when the rst Battalion relieved the 1st 
Queen’s (3rd Brigade), and were sent to the ridge north of 
and closely overlooking the village of Troyon, near the sugar 
factory around which there had been so much fighting on 
the 14th. They had a frontage of some 600 yards, and were 
divided into two sections, the right being held alternately 
by Nos. 2 and 4 Companies and the left by Nos. 1 and 3. 
Our advanced positions were in the middle of a piece of 
ground that sloped up gently to the crest, just behind which 
the Germans were entrenched only some two hundred 
yards away, so that although they could not be seen they 
were easily heard. At nearly the same distance to our rear 
the ground dropped down rapidly, and on a road in this 
steep part of the hill-side were the ‘dug-outs’ for the 
supporting companies ; other earth-works with obstacles 
completed the defences which were being constantly 
deepened and strengthened ; the Battalion Head-Quarters 
were on the road between the two reserve companies. The 
Black Watch were posted on our left, and the 2nd Brigade 
next to us on the right. The intervening space between the 
hostile forces was swept by fire ; no one could approach it, 
and as it was strewn with dead men and horses the air was 
tainted to the great discomfort of both combatants. The 
Battalion remained in this position until they moved away 
from the valley of the Aisne. 

A most unfortunate event happened on the 29th Septem- 2gth. 
ber which cast a gloom over the Battalion ; Majors Steele 
and Studd standing near each other were both severely 
wounded by a high explosive shell that burst quite close to 
them. The sympathy with them was the greater since these 
two officers had had a marvellous escape only a day or two 
before, for in the evening, while they were asleep, one of our 
own shells fell between them, and wonderful to relate hurt 
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neither. Major Studd was so badly injured that his further 
service in the field was much curtailed, and he was obliged 
eventually to retire from the Army. The command now 
devolved upon Major Hon. Leslie Hamilton for the second 
time within three weeks. Siege operations are always 
irksome to troops, and this was especially so in the position 
occupied by the first Battalion, where the front and support 
trenches were very close to each other, so that conditions 
were practically the same whether in the first line or in 
support, and there were no periods of rest out of the fire 
zone. Officers and men had to sit in ditches for many hours, 
sometimes for two or three days at a time, and in daylight 
they were hidden away and scarcely able to move; the 
ground was swept by an intense and continual fire, and 
seldom had they the satisfaction of replying to it. There 
was nothing to do but to watch and wait, no enemy to be 
seen, no active work to enliven the dull monotony of their 
life underground or to distract their attention from their 
many discomforts. Nor were the dangers around them 
inconsiderable, and in spite of all the precautions taken 
casualties constantly occurred, sometimes from the heavy 
artillery fire poured upon them and often from the ‘ sniping ’ 
that never ceased. No doubt there were many excitements 
to cheer them, but the prevailing conditions were de- 
pressing, and much interest was aroused when anything 
occurred that was outside the daily routine. 

3rd Oct. We had an advanced post seventy yards in front of our 
line which was approached by a connecting trench, whence 
the enemy was observed attempting to construct new 
earth-works some eighty yards from our post. In the early 
morning of the 3rd October, when there was a heavy mist, 
Corporal Sanson and Privates Melvin and O’Neill volun- 
teered to go out and reconnoitre, and saw that the Germans 
had constructed three rows of trenches facing ours and 
were busily engaged in digging. Instead of watching 
quietly they stood up most gallantly but rashly and fired at 
them ; and then they had to run back. That same night 
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2nd Lieutenant M. B. Beckwith-Smith crawled out twice, 
the first time accompanied by Lieutenant Lucey of the Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment, but having been discovered 
each time, he could find out nothing more. It was then 
decided that he should sally out with a platoon and attack 
these new works, and this he did in the evening of the 4th. 
His orders were to take them in succession by the bayonet, 
and a party with shovels was to follow to fill them in if 
possible. The platoon got into the first trench and found 
nothing in it but dead Germans; they then rushed the 
second trench which was full of men and bayonetted every 
one there. Beckwith-Smith behaved with great gallantry, 
and during the struggle he was wounded by a bullet that 
broke his arm ; he was the first man in the trench, and two 
Germans were soon on the top of him, but Corporal Russell 
just got up in time to save him and killed both his assailants. 
The enemy now pushed up reinforcements and our party 
had to retire, but not before they brought the wounded back 
with them. Our losses were two killed and five wounded, 
including the officer; two of these (one of them Melvin) 
subsequently died. The D.S.O. was conferred upon Beck- 
with-Smith and the D.C.M. upon Corporal Russell. The 
losses of the enemy were estimated at between twenty and 
forty. There is not much to record during the next ten 
days ; the usual routine went on without change, the same 
trench duty and the same bombardments, very little rest 
and no movement; the first violence of the attacks had 
greatly diminished and the stalemate continued. Sergeant 
T. Harris and Corporal T. Fletcher were awarded the 
French Military Medal. Lieutenant Granville Smith was 
again wounded on the 12th, touched by the fragment of 
a shell, but he was able to remain on duty. The casualties 
in the 1st Battalion from the 29th September to the 17th 
October amounted to one hundred including the officers ; 
it will be observed that they were greater than those which 
occurred during the same period in the other two Battalions 
of the Regiment. 
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The experiences of the 4th (Guards) Brigade did not 
differ much from those which have just been related. The 
same attention was given to the defences ; the trenches were 
protected by wire entanglements and were deepened so that 
men could walk from reserve to firing line, and even on to 
the rifle pits in front without being observed by the enemy, 
who was never more than a few hundred yards distant. 
Most of the work had, however, to be done at night, for 
bombardments and persistent ‘ sniping’ were carried on 
with unabated energy. But the enemy’s infantry attacks 
soon diminished in frequency and in violence, and eventually 
they were confined to demonstrations at night in compara- 
tively small numbers. A system of relief was established 
and the troops soon settled down to the dreary monotony 
of trench warfare and to all the discomforts it entailed. 
On the 24th September Captains Hon. C. H. S. Monck and 
A. G. Tritton rejoined the 3rd Battalion, having been 
wounded in previous actions on the 8th and 1st of the month 
respectively, and on that date the Battalion stood as follows : 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., Commanding. 

Major T. G. Matheson, Second in Command. 

Lieutenant A. F. Smith, Adjutant. 

Lieutenant P. R. B. Lawrence, Machine-gun Section. 

2nd Lieutenant H. A. Cubitt, Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant F. T. Prichard, Quartermaster. 

“Lieutenant D. W. Rintoul, R.A.M.C., Medical Officer. 
No. 1 Company, Captain E. Longueville ; Lieutenants J. U. F. C. 
Alexander and R. E. A. Viscount Feilding. 

No. 2 Company, Captain R. L. Dawson; Lieutenant H. D. 

~ Wallis. 

No. 3 Company; Captain Hon. C. H. S. Monck ; Captain G. M. 

Darell, 2nd Lieutenant C. M. Cottrell-Dormer. 

No. 4 Company, Captain A. Tritton; Lieutenant J. N. Horlick, 

2nd Lieutenant G. F. Whidborne. 


In front of the right or eastern part of the section allotted 
to the 2nd Battalion.the ground was bare and open, sloping 
very gradually up towards the enemy, the field of fire 
varying from fifty to some hundreds of yards ; but in front 
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of the left half of the section there were dense woods which 
in one place, opposite the ‘Tunnel Post’, came within 
fifteen or twenty yards of our trenches. In and behind these 
woods the enemy could mass his men unseen and try to 
rush our position, and although they were constantly 
patrolled by day and watched by small advanced groups 
by night, they constituted a continual danger to that part 
of our line. His attempts, however, to make these surprise 
attacks always proved to be costly failures. On Monday the 
28th September the day dawned in thick mist, but just as 
one of these patrols from the Tunnel Post, consisting of 
three men, was approaching the German trenches, the mist 
suddenly lifted and two of the three men were instantly 
shot, the third escaping with only a graze. To leave the 
wounded out until darkness set in, when rescue would be 
more feasible, meant exposure for many hours without 
attention, while to attempt to get them in by daylight, 
which entailed crossing a considerable distance in full view 
of the enemy and exposed the whole way to his fire, ap- 
peared an impossible achievement. Nevertheless, No. 
6840 Private F. W. Dobson volunteered to try, and crawled 
out under a heavy fire to the two men, one of whom he 
found dead, the other alive but badly wounded in three 
places. Having done what he could to apply first-aid 
dressings to the wounded man, he crawled back, and then 
accompanied by Corporal Brown, a second volunteer, with 
whose help he succeeded in dragging out a stretcher, he 
crawled out a second time, and finally brought the wounded 
man back in safety. The second adventure was assisted by 
a partial return of the mist. For this act of conspicuous 
bravery Private Dobson fully deserved the Victoria Cross, 
and it was immediately awarded to him, the second gained 
for the Regiment during the Great War. On Corporal 
Brown the D.C.M. was conferred. 

The 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards having by this time 
taken over a section of their own, the 3rd Battalion Cold- 

1 Appendix No. 2. 
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stream and the Irish Guards as already mentioned relieved 
each other near La Cour de Soupir. From the rst October 
these two battalions were moved forward farther into the 
Ostel valley on the right of the Vailly defences which had 
been allotted to the 16th Brigade, and they did duty there 
until they left the Aisne sector. Each battalion spent two 
days and two nights in the trenches of the new position, and 
then forty-eight hours in their old billets in the village of 
Soupir. The Vailly-Soupir road was exposed to shell fire 
and the reliefs were carried out after dark. Three com- 
panies were kept in the firing line and one in reserve near 
the Battalion Head-Quarters, which were established under 
a high bank in a lane behind the centre. A good deal of the 
ground was not in view of the enemy and work could be 
done in the daytime; full advantage was taken of this 
circumstance, the trenches were made safer by improving 
loopholes and parapets, and an abatis was constructed in 
front of the defences about twenty yards broad through 
which no one could pass, and many wire entanglements 
were erected. Entrenchments were also made across the 
Ostel valley to get into easier communication with the 
Grenadier Guards who remained on the other side; but 
as this part of our line was not concealed from the Germans 
it was only occupied at night, and was then manned by the 
company in reserve. No incidents of special interest 
occurred in the ten or twelve days during which this 
position was held. The general health of the Regiment in 
France was good; an outbreak of enteric, however, 
threatened No. 1 Company of the 2nd Battalion, due 
probably to the insanitary state of some billets that had been 
occupied during the advance to the Aisne. Prompt steps 
were taken to combat the evil (only about a dozen cases were 
reported) and the disease did not spread. All who had not 
been inoculated now willingly submitted to the treatment. 
The time was approaching when the 2nd Division were 
to start for the north of France. But before going away 
a Regimental memento was left behind. ‘The Head- 
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Quarters of the advanced line of the 2nd Battalion were 
placed in one of the numerous cave dwellings that abound 
in the district ; cut out of the solid rock, it was absolutely 
bomb proof, dry, and hidden from view. Before quitting 
the valley of the Aisne a Coldstream Star with suitable in- 
scription was carved into the rock wall as a memorial of 
our occupation of the position. A more lasting-and more 
visible monument is to be found elsewhere in the district. 
Those of the 4th (Guards) Brigade who had fallen during 
operations on the Aisne were buried in the cemeteries of 
Chavonne and Soupir; the graves were well marked out, 
and up to the time of our leaving the neighbourhood they 
were well cared for. The bodies buried in Soupir cemetery 
were, however, after the war exhumed and interred in a 
military cemetery at some distance away. This was done 
owing to some mistake or misunderstanding on the part of 
the Graves Registration Commission, but in consequence 
of a strong protest the bodies of Coldstream officers and 
men were taken back and reinterred in the old cemetery at 
Soupir. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade had been just one month in the 
valley of the Aisne, and on being replaced by French troops 
they now moved away from it to an unknown destination. 
The 3rd Battalion Coldstream were relieved by the 132nd 
French Reserve Regiment late at night on the 12th, and 
marched through Chavonne and St. Mard to Perles a mile 
and a half north-east of Fismes, where they bivouacked. 
Thence they entrained at Fismes and travelled by Paris to 
Hazebrouck, which was reached shortly after midday on 
the 14th, and here they were billeted, Nos. 1 and 2 Com- 
panies in a museum, Nos. 3 and 4 each in a school. The 
journey lasted twenty-eight hours and was very uncomfort- 
able; the train was composed of closed cattle trucks 
holding forty men apiece, one first-class carriage in which 
were crowded the Brigadier and his Staff and all the 
officers of the Battalion, and fifteen open trucks for the 


transport. The 2nd Battalion were relieved by the same Oct. 
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French Regiment in the evening of the 13th, and they also 
marched to Perles by St. Mard, where they first attacked 
the position held by the enemy on the Aisne some four 
weeks before. There was a curious feeling of ease and relief 
among all ranks of the regiment when they realized that 
they were again actually outside the enemy’s shell zone— 
an experience they had scarcely known since they arrived 
at Mons on the 23rd August. On leaving the Aisne the 
distribution of the officers of the 2nd Battalion was as 
follows : 3 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Pereira, Commanding. 

x Major R. A. Markham, Second in Command. 

Lieutenant A. G. Dawnay, Adjutant. 

Lieutenant W. T. Towers Clark, Machine-gun Section. 

Lieutenant L. M. Gibbs, Transport Officer. 

2nd Lieutenant S. G. F. Taylor, Scout Officer (temporarily attached 

to No. 4 Company). 

Captain S. Wright, Quartermaster. 

Captain M. Sinclair, R.A.M.C., Medical Officer. 

No. 1 Company, Captain E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood ; Lieutenants 
H. C. Loyd and N. W. H. Legge-Bourke, 2nd 
Lieutenants A. H. M. Ramsay and C. J. W. 
Darwin. 

No. 2 Company, Captain G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O.; Lieutenants 
L. G. C. Lord Petre and T. U. C. Viscount 
Northland, 2nd Lieutenants W. G. Shaw- 
Stewart and Hon. R. G. Winn. 

No. 3 Company, Captain H. M. Pryce-Jones; Lieutenants A. 
Leigh-Bennett and R. C. Bewicke-Copley, 
2nd Lieutenant H. E. de Trafford. 

No. 4 Company, Major P. A. Macgregor, D.S.O.; Lieutenants 
R. C. Graves-Sawle and H. W. Verelst, 
2nd Lieutenant C. Viscount Marsham. 


Next day they proceeded by rail from Fismes through 
St. Denis to Calais. Their train was similar to the one that 


1 The following officers were sent home invalided during the month 
of October: 1st Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant A. E. Hardy, 14th October, 
Lieutenant T. L. C. Curtis, 23rd ; Captain A. E. Watts-Russell, 31st ; 
2nd Battalion, Lieutenant H. G. Watkins, 18th ; 2nd Lieutenant C.J. W. 
Darwin, 24th ; 3rd Battalion, Lieutenant J. U. F. C. Alexander, 19th. 
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carried the 3rd Battalion, but it was even less suitable to 
the conveyance of troops, as the accommodation was in- 
sufficient and nearly a hundred men had to be packed away 
in open baggage trucks where they remained for thirty 
hours. But none of these discomforts troubled the men, 
who were in the highest spirits at leaving the dreary siege 
works and with the feeling that they were on their way to 
fresh adventures—they knew not where. They reached 
Calais at 11 a.m. on the 15th, where there was to be a halt 
of forty minutes, and they were glad to stretch their limbs 
after the long journey. But we had not then got into the 
ways of the French railway officials who were in the habit 
of starting the train without any reference to the officer 
commanding the troops that were being carried, and upon 
this occasion by some strange mistake they moved it before 
the proper hour, with the result that the greater part of the 
officers and men were left behind. Fortunately another 


train, nearly empty and going their way, soon steamed into 


the station, and they were sent on by it to their destination, 
Hazebrouck (by St. Omer), and arriving in the afternoon 
the whole Battalion were collected together and billeted 
there. The accommodation in Hazebrouck was comfortable 
and in some cases even luxurious, and the 3rd Battalion 
remained during the 15th and 16th almost as if they were 
in peace quarters, except for the distant rumbling of the 
guns, the constant procession of French cavalry passing 
through the town, and the funerals of soldiers who had died 
in hospital—all of which reminded them that they were in 
the area of the war. The 2nd Battalion had only one day 
of rest, and during the interval another batch of men were 
inoculated—thus practically completing the whole Bat- 
talion. On the 17th the 4th (Guards) Brigade marched 
through Steenworde to Boeschepe into billets which they 
occupied until the 2oth October, when active operations 
were again to commence. On the 19th the 3rd Battalion 
received a draft of 135 non-commissioned officers and men, 
with the following officers: Captain H. A. Chandos-Pole- 
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Gell, 2nd Lieutenants W. T. Legge, R. M. Synge, and E. A. 
Beauchamp. On the same day Captain Pryce-Jones left the 
2nd Battalion to take up a staff appointment as D.A.A.G. 
on the lines of communication at Abbeville, and two days 
later, as the Battalion were advancing to attack the enemy 
in Flanders, Captain F. H. Hardy, who had been wounded 
on the 8th September, rejoined them. 

The 1st Division were the last to leave for Flanders. In 
the night of the 15th-16th the 15th French Regiment of the 
Line took over our trenches, and the 1st Battalion released 
from duty in the Aisne area then marched by Bourg and 
Longueval to Blanzy (two miles north of Fismes) where they 
were billeted. The French were late in arriving, and the 
march along a usually shell-swept road in daylight might 
have occasioned losses; fortunately, however, owing to 
a thick fog aeroplanes could not fly and the movement was 
not observed. No one had any idea where they were going, 
but all felt intense relief at getting away even for a short 
time from the fire zone ; it was a real day of rest. Next 
morning they marched to Fismes where they entrained, and 
going by La Ferté Milon they reached Paris that evening, 
continuing their journey through Amiens, Etaples, and 
St. Pol to their destination at Hazebrouck, where the in- 
habitants gave them a warm welcome ; they arrived on the 
18th and were billeted in the town. Next day a draft met 
them, consisting of 142 other ranks, with the following 
officers : Captain G. Hargreaves Brown (re-joined, having 
been wounded 14th September), Lieutenants C. J. Murray 
and J. M. Younger (who was posted to the Divisional 
Cyclist Company), and 2nd Lieutenant Hon. V. Boscawen. 
The Battalion remained in Hazebrouck until the morning 
of the 2oth October. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN IN FLANDERS 


Map No. 10 


Operations of the IInd Corps. Fall of Lille. Operations of the IIIrd 
Corps ; of the 7th Division. Hopes of an advance into Belgium. Large 
reinforcements arrive from Germany. Movements of the Ist Corps. 
A great battle impending. Arrival of Indian troops. Enemy attacks 
Arras, the Belgians, and the IInd, IIIrd, and Cavalry Corps. 


ITHERTO the contending armies were manceuvring 

in the Western Theatre in the hopes of bringing 
about a quick decision to the war in France. The enemy, 
believing that the Schlieffen scheme would give him speedy 
victory, burst through Belgium in great force and sought to 
work his way into a commanding position where he could 
overwhelm his opponents and oblige them to sue for peace. 
On the other hand the French had placed themselves at 
the outset of hostilities where they were unable to stem this 
onrush ; they were driven back, and they carried with them 
the British Expeditionary Force just as we were forming up 
to help them in the area assigned to us for the concentration 
of our troops. But they soon rectified their line of battle, 
and by taking immediate advantage of the blunders which 
the invader committed they in their turn forced him to 
retire and to relinquish his hold on the Marne. They then 
indulged in the hope that the pressure they were bringing 
to bear upon him would be sufficient to compel him to fall 
back until he reached the line of the Meuse ; and if they 
achieved this result they reckoned that the Germans would 
be unable to continue to fight with any prospect of success, 
and would before long be obliged to acknowledge defeat. 
But both sides failed to realize their expectations. The 
Schlieffen scheme miscarried and proved to be unworkable 
in the hands of those who put it into execution ; while the 
Allies, having driven the enemy back as far as the Aisne, were 
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unable to dislodge him from the strong position he took up 
on that river, and the conflict then became a barren struggle 
when neither of the combatants could make any further 
advance. The deadlock on the Aisne and to the east of it, 
as far as the Swiss frontier, having therefore brought all 
military movement to a standstill, the opposing forces had to 
seize without delay as much as possible of the country lying 
between that river and the North Sea, which was the only 
part of the Western Theatre that was still open to field 
operations. The immediate object of each of them was to 
outflank his antagonist, but both sides also formed new 
plans for continuing the war. As we have seen, the Germans 
strove to establish themselves in the northern French coast, 
to seize the Channel Ports, and to separate the British from 
the French. The Allies sought to relieve Antwerp by 
pushing from Arras through Douai to Tournai and to gain 
the line of the Scheldt. But Antwerp capitulated on the 
gth October before their plan could be begun, and the 
Belgian coast fell a prey to the enemy, who obtained a very 
valuable and convenient naval base for his submarines and 
other light craft with which to trouble our commerce. In 
the ‘ Race to the Sea ’, as it has been called, which had been 
going on since the middle of September, the Germans scored 
the first success, and it was one of very great advantage to 
them. Nevertheless, they were not destined to get every- 
thing their own way, and as we shall see both combatants 
reached the goal; the Channel Ports were saved and the 
race practically ended in a dead heat. 

The positions taken up by Generals de Castelnau and 
Maud’huy on the goth October have been given in the 
last chapter. Both these commanders had much difficulty 
in maintaining themselves where they stood, and were 
quite unable to make any forward movement. This was the 
more unfortunate since Lille, though reoccupied by a 
Territorial division, was insufficiently defended, and there 
were no means available to strengthen the feeble garrison 
it contained. That most important town and strategical 
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point was in fact outside and beyond the allied line ; it was 
held as an advanced post almost out of touch with the main 
French forces, and being close to the area of operations it 
was in great danger of being captured. The British Ex- 
peditionary Force was approaching Flanders, where it was 
to link on to Maud’huy and to be joined by Rawlinson’s 
detachment. On our left d’Urbal’s Eighth Army was about 
to be organized ; as yet, however, it was in mere skeleton and 
represented only by two Territorial divisions under General 
Bidon. To the left again, the Belgians were as soon as 
possible to take post up to the sea, but they had been 
weakened and were much exhausted by recent fighting. 
On the other hand, the enemy had ample forces to oppose 
the Allies ; his reconstructed Sixth Army under the Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria was now complete in Flanders, 
as well as von Beseler’s troops (the IIIrd Reserve Corps 
and an Ersatz division), which were set free by the fall of 
Antwerp, and he had moreover many cavalry divisions at 
his disposal. But besides this, he was also bringing into the 
field another Army under Duke Albrecht of Wiirttemberg, 
which was still called the Fourth German Army. Of the 
approach of this new force the Allies had no knowledge 
whatsoever, and on the gth October they had no suspicion 
that it was about to arrive. Despite the loss of Antwerp 
their intention was to secure the safety of Lille, to assume 
the offensive without delay, and to wrest as much as possible 
of western Belgium out of the grasp of the Germans ; they 
hoped moreover to isolate and cut off von Beseler, believing 
that he was not in close touch with the main body of the 
invaders. It was arranged between Sir John French and 
General Foch that the right of the British forces was to 
be directed upon Lille, and that the Béthune-Lille road 
was to mark the boundary between ourselves and the French 
Tenth Army. The contending forces were now prepared 
to carry out the plans they each had in view, and a great 
battle immediately developed which formed one of the most 
bloody and closely contested struggles of the Great War. 
I M 
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The IInd Corps, having finished detrainment, was on the 
11th October echeloned between Aire and Béthune, and 
was supported on the left by the 2nd Cavalry Division. On 
that date the latter came into contact with the enemy’s 
cavalry outposts in the Forét de Nieppe, north of the Lys 
canal, and having cleared them out of it Gough pushed on 
northwards. Next day the IInd Corps effected a junction 
with Maud’huy, while the [IIrd Corps reached its destina- 
tion and on the 13th was east of Hazebrouck, de Lisle’s rst 
Cavalry Division on its left, and Conneau’s and de Mitry’s 
French Cavalry Corps on the right. On the 14th the 
ist Cavalry Division joined the 2nd, and the whole British 
Cavalry Corps under Allenby was massed together operating 
to the north of Pulteney, pending the arrival of the Ist Corps 
whose concentration was not completed until the rgth, and 
whose assistance in the field was not expected before the 
20th. The IInd and IIIrd Corps did not wait for the Ist 
Corps, but moved on independently to attack the enemy 
as soon as they arrived in Flanders. It may be stated at 
once that the former found the Germans in greater force 
and more firmly established than was anticipated, while the 
flat country intersected by numerous canals and dykes, 
offering little or no natural cover and containing no good 
artillery positions, made the advance of both Corps difficult. 
On the 14th moreover Rawlinson’s detachment, consisting 
of Capper’s 7th Infantry Division (part of the IVth Corps) 
and of Byng’s 3rd Cavalry Division, arrived at Ypres, 
whilst the cavalry pushed on southwards and joined hands 
with Allenby. On Rawlinson’s left were the French Terri- 
torials, then a brigade of French Marines under Admiral 
Ronarc’h, and then the Belgians as far as Nieuport. Thus 
a line, though somewhat thin, was on this date, the 14th 
October, established from the left of the French Tenth 
Army to the North Sea,! and the whole long battle front 
from Switzerland was held by allied troops. 

Another reinforcement was soon to become available. 


1 Official History, ii. 99. 
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Directly war broke out an Indian Army Corps was or- 
ganized and was now being brought up to the front, of which 
a division was expected before long to arrive in Flanders. 
This fine Contingent, which rendered most gallant service to 
the cause of the Allies, was under the orders of Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Willcocks, K.C.B.; it was formed of the 
3rd or Lahore Division (Lieutenant-General H. B. Watkis, 
C.B.) and of the 7th or Meerut Division (Lieutenant- 
General C. A. Anderson, C.B.), each composed of one 
cavalry and three infantry brigades, including six British 
battalions. These troops had been landed at Marseilles ; 
the Meerut Division remained there until the 19th October ; 
the Lahore Division, however, were sent to Orleans to be 
equipped and made ready for European warfare, and finally 
they both moved up to take their share in the coming 
operations, and to strengthen the line alongside their British 
comrades. It may be noted that although this was the first 
occasion in which a distinctly Asiatic force was engaged in 
defending the interests of the British Empire by actually 
fighting in Europe, yet it is not without precedent that the 
call was made upon India, as part of the Emperor-King’s 
dominions, to furnish troops for active service in this 
Continent. In the year 1877, when serious complications 
arose, and it was feared that we might be obliged to go 
to war, an Indian Contingent was brought to Malta to 
be used in the field should hostilities break out. At that 
time, however, the crisis came to an end without any con- 
flict, and the Asiatic troops returned accordingly to their 
home stations. 

Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, whose orders were to join on 
to General Maud’huy’s left near Vermelles, four miles south 
of the La Bassée canal, and to seize the line Lorgies— 
Estaires, began his advance on the 12th through a district 
full of buildings and cut up by hedgerows and dykes. The 
sth Division on the right had one brigade south of the 
canal, the 3rd Division deployed on the left, and the whole 
moved to the attack. Progress in this blind country was 
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necessarily slow, but by the evening after some sharp 
fighting Givenchy was reached, and we got into communica- 
tion with the French Tenth Army. On this day, however, 
Lille was taken, the weak force of Territorials defending it 
being driven out by troops of the German XIXth (Saxon) 
Corps before any support could be given. This was a grave 
misfortune to the Allies, not only because of the strategical 
position of the town, which would have facilitated an 
advance into Belgium and have materially improved the 
military situation in Flanders, but also because Lille and its 
neighbourhood formed a large industrial centre and con- 
tained very important railway works. It remained in 
German possession till very nearly the end of the war to the 
great advantage of the enemy, and its loss was much felt by 
both the French and ourselves during the whole of the four 
years that hostilities lasted. 
t3th- —_On the 13th and for the next week the IInd Corps con- 
” tinued to press forward, and in order to strike at the German 
flank at La Bassée a wheel was made to the right, pivoting 
on Givenchy, which was held by the 5th Division. It was 
hoped thereby to relieve Maud’huy who was being heavily 
attacked, and to assist the projected movement into Belgium. 
But though the operation was conducted with great energy 
we did not advance as far as we expected ; the position at 
La Bassée, which was very strong and well defended by 
a fortified railway junction, called the ‘ Triangle ’, defied 
all attempts at capture. Nevertheless headway was made. 
Cuinchy, south of the canal and opposite Givenchy, was 
occupied on the 14th, and soon afterwards the French took 
over the line up to the canal, when the whole of the sth 
Division were established together on the north of it.1 On 
the 16th troops of that Division seized Violaines; the 
3rd_ Division, having made a fine advance the day before, 
took Aubers on the 17th, and carried Herlies at the point 
of the bayonet. These two villages, situated on an important 
ridge, are close to Fournes, which stands nearly midway on 
1 Official History, ii. 82. 
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the road from La Bassée to Lille. Conneau’s cavalry with 
the support of the 2nd Royal Irish Regiment also pushed 
into Fromelles. But an attempt to take the little village of 
Illies, just north of La Bassée, failed, as did also an effort 
to take Fournes made by Conneau on the 19th. On this 
occasion the attack was assisted by the same British bat- 
talion who gallantly stormed the village of Le Pilly, between 
Herlies and Fournes, and were allowed to hold their capture 
in the belief that Fournes was in the possession of our Ally. 
But this was not the case, and being in consequence isolated, 
they were surrounded and overpowered next day before they 
could be extricated, losing more than 550 men. During this 
week de Mitry’s Cavalry Corps, consisting of four divisions, 
was moved on the 15th and 16th to Ypres to join the French 
Eighth Army then about to form under General d’Urbal ; 
and Conneau remained on the left of the IInd Corps with 
three divisions only. On the other hand the strength of the 
enemy was increasing. We were at first opposed to several 
divisions of the Ist and IInd German Cavalry Corps rein- 
forced by many Jager and infantry battalions. But on the 
15th these formations were replaced by the German VIIth 
Corps to which shortly afterwards was added a division of 
their XIIIth Corps, their cavalry remaining in close reserve 
near Lille. From the 18th October onwards the resistance 
of the Germans became more resolute and their counter- 
attacks more violent and threatening. The removal of de 
Mitry had weakened the forces on our left flank, which 
being far forward, as a result of the wheel that was made, 
was becoming more and more exposed to attack. Smith- 
Dorrien now prepared a line somewhat in rear and ordered 
a withdrawal to it on the night of the 22nd-23rd. The 
losses incurred during this operation were numerous, and 
among them the Army had to deplore the death of Major- 
General Hubert Hamilton, commanding the 3rd_ Division. 
The 1st Dorsetshire Regiment (5th Division) had 400 
casualties, a large number of which were due to an apparent 
offer of surrender made by the enemy, that induced the men 
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to go forward to receive their prisoners only to be shot down 
instead? 

By the middle of October the Allied Commanders were 
aware that the enemy was in considerable strength in and 
about Lille, but they believed that he had not established 
his troops to the north of that place, and they still concluded 
that von Beseler’s force was a detached column without 
support. They now hoped to push down the valley of the 
Lys to Courtrai, an important point and railway centre on 
the road from Lille to Ghent, to turn the German right 
flank, and to secure their own passage into Belgium. 
General Pulteney moved on the left of Smith-Dorrien 
towards the line Armentitres—-Wytschaete, with orders to be 
prepared to give assistance to the IInd Corps if necessary ; 
the 6th Division were on the right, the 4th on the left. He 
soon drove some units of the IVth German Cavalry Corps 


14th. out of Méteren, and on the 14th he entered Bailleul, which 


was not defended and was found to contain only some 
badly wounded men. The advance was continued with 


17th. slight opposition, and on the 17th he occupied Armen- 


tiéres and was astride the river Lys, with his right at Bois 
Grenier and his left at Le Gheer, a hamlet on the eastern 


18th. borders of the Ploegsteert Wood. Next day he launched 


a vigorous offensive in the direction of Lille, and on that 
night his line was only some five miles west of that town 
running from Radinghem through Prémesques to a point 
just opposite Frélinghien, and thence on the left bank of the 
river with a detachment opposite Deulemont. This marked 


1 There were several of these incidents during the first months of the 
war and, as it was believed at the time that they were due to treachery 
on the part of the Germans, there was much indignation that so unworthy 
a trick should be resorted to by a belligerent. While this might have been 
the case in some instances, it is quite possible that no treachery was 
intended. White flags displayed in an unauthorized way by a few men 
cannot cause the fire to cease on the whole battle-field, and men who leave 
their cover under such circumstances run the risk of being shot down by 
friend and foe ; unauthorized signals have no value whatever and should 
not be noticed. 
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the end of the advance. Pulteney’s main object had been 
to occupy the Pérenchies ridge, a continuation of that on 
which Aubers and Herlies are situated and which overlooks 
Lille ; its possession would have been of great advantage 
to the Allies, for it would have enabled them to move down 
the valley of the Lys without danger to their right flank. 
The Germans, however, had been falling back to this 
ground upon which they intended to make their stand, and 
had brought up their forces to hold it. Our IIIrd and IInd 
Corps were in fact opposed by the enemy’s XIXth, XIIIth, 
and VIIth Corps with his Cavalry in reserve close by, and 
the ridge was strongly defended ; our object in making the 
attack was not therefore fully attained. As these operations 
were beginning British cavalry were engaged in clearing the 
country to the north of Pulteney’s advance, and on the 
14th, being united under the orders of General Allenby, 
they were at Kemmel and Dranoutre. They were now 
directed to reconnoitre the line of the Lys and to secure the 
passages across it below Armentiéres. They were, however, 
met by a well-organized resistance and no footing on the 
farther bank was effected. In the evening of the 18th they 
were still on the northern side of the river and were also 
holding the Ypres-Comines canal. Their opponents were 
at first the enemy’s IVth Cavalry Corps, but shortly after- 
wards these troops were withdrawn into reserve near Lille 
and were relieved by detachments of his XIXth and XIIIth 
Corps. 

The 7th Division were on the 16th October posted on 
the arc of a circle round the east side of Ypres and some 
five miles from the town, occupying the ground from Zand- 
voorde through Gheluvelt to Zonnebeke, and there they 
began to entrench with Bidon’s French Territorials on their 
left. The 3rd Cavalry Division having been moved from 
the south of Ypres were about Poelcappelle and Lange- 
marck, and on that afternoon their patrols got to within two 
miles of Roulers. Next day de Mitry arrived with his 
Cavalry Corps from the La Bassée front, and in conjunction 
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with the Belgian cavalry and some Territorials, deploying 
on our left, he drove hostile advanced parties out of the 
Forét d’Houthulst and beyond it. On the left of de Mitry 
were the French Marines (Ronarc’h) at Dixmude, and 
thence the Belgian Army carried the line along the river 
Yser to the sea. In the orders for the 18th the 7th Division 
were to move forward to co-operate with the Cavalry and 
IIIrd Corps in the general advance which the Allies hoped 
to make into Belgium, and Sir H. Rawlinson was to establish 
himself between Courtrai and Roulers, with his 3rd Cavalry 
Division to the north of that town, while General Foch 
ordered de Mitry to push on still farther north. The Ist 
Corps, however, not having yet completed its concentration 
in Flanders, was to remain for the present in reserve, most 
of it many miles west of Ypres, and none less than ten miles. 
Rawlinson had received general directions not to get too far 
ahead of the IIIrd Corps, which as we have seen was engaged 
on the 18th in endeavouring to secure its right flank by 
seizing the Pérenchies ridge and, being already somewhat 
behind the alignment of the [Vth Corps, was not in a position 
to advance eastwards on that day. It was therefore under- 
stood that the main attack would not take place until the 
1gth. Accordingly the 7th Division made a wheel to the 
right pivoting upon the 2oth (Guards) Brigade at Zand- 
voorde, and instead of facing east they now fronted south- 
east to be ready to make an attack upon Menin, which was 
their first objective, next day. This operation was carried 
out with little opposition, the 2oth (Guards) Brigade on the 
right, the 21st in the centre, and the 22nd Brigade on the 
left. Meanwhile the allied cavalry north of the 7th Division 
had made satisfactory progress; Roulers was occupied, 
Staden was found to be undefended, and French patrols 
pushed on as far as within three miles south-west of 
Thourout. 

During the day Rawlinson heard rumours of a powerful 
concentration of fresh hostile forces in the neighbourhood 
of Courtrai and Menin, and news was received at General 
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Head-Quarters which to some extent confirmed them. The 
information, however, was not very clear, and no great 
importance seems to have been attached to it by the British 
High Command. All that appears to have been known was 
that troops with little training were arriving in Belgium, 
some forming up at Courtrai. On that day also the Belgians 
were very violently attacked at Nieuport by von Beseler’s 
whole detachment; and as we have seen the enemy was 
defending himself with much vigour in the valley of the 
Lys, whereas he was offering only slight resistance between 
these two places. It seems then to have been concluded 
that these two engagements had obliged the Germans to 
weaken the centre of their line, and that inferior troops of 
small military value were being hurried up with all speed 
to fill the gap so created. This appreciation of the situation 
was far from being correct, and as we shall see a very 
formidable hostile concentration was effected just at the 
proper time along the whole of the allied front from Lille 
to the sea—a concentration which would obviously expose 
the left flank of the 7th Division to attack should they 
attempt to advance upon Menin. Nevertheless, acting 
upon the opinion already formed, General Head-Quarters 
ordered the offensive to be continued and the IVth Corps 
to seize Menin. This was the introduction to that prolonged 
series of fierce engagements which are generally known as 
the First Battle of Ypres, and in which the Regiment took 
its part from the 21st onwards until the struggle came to 
an end. 

Early on the morning of the 19th therefore, in accordance 
with these orders, the 7th Division, who were already on 
a widely extended front, moved to the attack ; by midday 
they reached the Roulers—Menin road almost within two 
miles of their objective, when they came under very heavy 
fire directed upon their left flank and left rear. Meanwhile 
Rawlinson received reports from his cavalry covering the 
left of his infantry, that they were meeting with strong 
opposition, and that the French on their left were face to 
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face with large hostile bodies; he moreover received 
reports from his airmen that the Germans were moving 
in masses with the apparent intention of enveloping his 
small detachment. He immediately countermanded the 
whole forward movement and directed Capper to fall back. 
The operation was not conducted without considerable 
difficulty, but by the evening the three brigades were 
withdrawn and were holding a line from Zandvoorde 
eastwards to Kruiseecke on the Becelaere-Wervicq road, 
where bending northwards it ran to Zonnebeke.1 On 
the left de Mitry’s troops were driven back by superior 
forces, and their outposts were stretched out from Pas- 
schendaele to near Zarren, covering the Forét d’Houthulst 
and Dixmude. Byng’s 3rd Cavalry Division had also to 
retire and fell back to Poelcappelle and Zonnebeke. 
Farther south in the valley of the Lys the Cavalry and 
the IIIrd Corps held their own but were not able to make 
any advance; they, however, made the right flank of the 
7th Division safe. 

The Ist Corps having completed detrainment was con- 
centrated on the 19th October about Hazebrouck and 
farther forward towards Poperinghe ; and Sir John French, 
- still thinking that there was a chance of recovering the 
Belgian coast, instructed Sir Douglas Haig to take his 
divisions through Ypres and to direct them upon Thourout 
with the object of capturing Bruges and of pushing on to 
Ghent. The decision he had to make at that moment was 
of vital importance to the future of the war. On the one 
hand, he was well aware that the Expeditionary Force was 
holding a much wider front than its numbers warranted, 
and that it was opposed by powerful bodies that were 
being reinforced. If no other considerations had to be taken 
into account the Ist Corps would naturally have been sent 
to support it. On the other hand, the Allies had no de- 
fenders to the north of Ypres, with the exceptions of 
d’Urbal’s slender beginnings of his Eighth Army and the 
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Belgians, who were defending themselves most gallantly 
against powerful assaults and already required support, 
being much exhausted after more than ten weeks of constant 
fighting. Some effort had to be made to draw the enemy 
away from them. If they were overpowered the road 
to the Channel Ports would be uncovered with disastrous 
consequences. For these reasons the Ist Corps was sent to 
the north of Ypres, the 3rd Cavalry Division to operate on 
its right and de Mitry’s divisions on its left, the IVth 
Corps to endeavour generally to conform : to the IInd and 
IIIrd Cavalry Corps a defensive role was assigned. When, 
however, these orders were given it was believed that the 
Ist Corps had in its front no more than von Beseler’s IIIrd 
Reserve Corps and perhaps one or two Landwehr divisions ; 
the large assembly of entirely fresh forces which the Ger- 
mans were bringing into the field was apparently not 
realized. But in case the enemy proved to be stronger than 
the Field-Marshal anticipated, Haig was authorized to judge 
of the situation for himself and to decide whether he would 
attack to the north or oppose the hostile thrust which was 
known to be coming from the east. Under any circum- 
stances the British Army was operating on a very extended 
front. Events seem to have rendered this inevitable, and the 
risk it entailed had to be run. None the less it was a heavy 
risk and the fate of the world hung in the balance for several 
weeks. 

While the Ist Corps was moving on the 2oth October 
from billeting areas to the battle front, the rest of the 
Expeditionary Force were defending their positions against 
attacks delivered along the whole of their line. The enemy 
brought up the greater part of his cavalry from reserve to 
reinforce his infantry and some serious actions developed. 
He devoted his principal efforts to regaining the parts of the 
Pérenchies ridge which he had lost on the 18th, and, concen- 
trating a powerful force against the 6th Division, he drove 
them out of Ennetiéres and Prémesques and from off the 
ridge; but he did not follow up his success, and our 
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possession of Armentiéres was not disputed. The losses of 
the Division came to some two thousand men, more than 
half of which were incurred by the 18th Brigade, who 
suffered severely ; the 2nd Sherwood Foresters of that 
Brigade had a specially hard task to fulfil, being opposed to 
overwhelming numbers, and after resisting stubbornly for 
many hours they were practically annihilated. Farther to 
the north Allenby’s two divisions were confronted by six 
German cavalry divisions, and his troops were gradually 
forced back into their entrenchments on the Messines ridge ; 
de Lisle’s Division then held the line from Messines to 
St. Yves, and Gough carried it on to Houthem and Korte- 
wilde, where he linked on to the 2oth (Guards) Brigade of 
the 7th Division. The position of the Cavalry Corps was 
now seriously threatened and the 4th Division sent two 
battalions to Hill 63, just in rear of St. Yves, to support it 
in case of necessity. The 7th Division were ordered to hold 
on to their ground at all costs ; in the morning they sent 
out patrols, and one furnished by the 2oth (Guards) 
Brigade, consisting of the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards and 
the znd Gordon Highlanders, penetrated to near Gheluwe, 
which they found strongly garrisoned by German infantry. 
On the left of the Division a large hostile column was 
observed advancing towards Zonnebeke from the north- 
east, and later in the afternoon an attack was launched 
against the 21st Brigade in the centre. This spread south- 
wards involving Gough’s cavalry, but it was everywhere 
repulsed. De Mitry’s forces, however, had to retire out of 
the Forét d’Houthulst to the line Langemarck—Blankaart 
Lake ; and Byng’s cavalry at Zonnebeke-St. Julien—Poel- 
cappelle, covering the left of the 22nd Brigade, then fell back 
from Poelcappelle to Langemarck, the 22nd Brigade con- 
forming. The enemy, though far more numerous than the 
Allies, did not exploit his gains ; but his capture of the 
entire Pérenchies ridge overlooking our defences, and of the 
Forét d’Houthulst which he converted into a stronghold of 
importance, were unfortunate results of the day’s opera- 
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tions. The presence of the Ist Corps was therefore very 
urgently required. Another reinforcement was also arriv- 
ing ; the 42nd French Division were on this day assembling 
in the neighbourhood of Nieuport to give a much needed 
assistance to the Belgians. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade, who as will be remembered 
were at Boeschepe close to the Belgian frontier, received 
sudden orders early on the 2oth to march at 6 a.m. as 
advanced guard of the 2nd Division. Through some mis- 
take divisional orders miscarried and were not received 
until it was almost time to start ; there was much to do to 
get ready and many of the men had to hurry on parade 
before they could get any food. The 2nd Battalion Cold- 
stream led the advance, with some cavalry and cyclists in 
front, through Vlamertinghe and Ypres, and two miles 
farther on to Wieltje which was reached about noon, when 
the 2nd Battalions of the Coldstream and Grenadier Guards 
took up a position in front, the former on the right and the 
latter on the left, the 3rd Battalion and the Irish Guards 
being in reserve at St. Jean. Later in the afternoon the 
Brigade moved forward on the right of the 2nd Division to 
seize the high ground covering the Zonnebeke—Langemarck 
road, as the 22nd Brigade (7th Division) were uneasy about 
their left flank ; this was accomplished without opposition. 
The 2nd Battalion Coldstream bivouacked north-west of 
Zonnebeke covered by Nos. 4 and 1 Companies, who 
furnished battle outposts and entrenched a position in case 
of attack. The 3rd Battalion were in St. Julien with two 
platoons of No. 4 Company on outpost duty. These two 
battalions were detailed to cover the left of the 7th Infantry 
and the right of the 3rd Cavalry Divisions. The district 
north-east of Ypres was only held by groups of French 
Territorials, and the remainder of the 4th (Guards) and 
the whole of the 5th Brigades were spread out on the line 
Wieltje—Pilkem-Steenstraate. The 6th Brigade were in 
reserve. During the night incessant heavy firing was going 
on, but nothing of importance occurred. The whole place 
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seems to have been full of French soldiers, large bodies of 
whom were passing back through our lines. But besides 
this the march of our troops had been obstructed by 
thousands of unfortunate refugees who had been burnt 
out of their homes, and were hurrying along the roads ; 
men, women, children, young and old, cripples, and sick 
persons huddled together in farm carts, wagons, and even 
perambulators, with but little money and little food—all 
were fleeing from the destructive invaders, they knew not 
whither. The scene is described as one of the most terrible 
ever witnessed.! The 1st Division moved somewhat in rear 
and on the left of the 2nd Division, remaining for the night 
in the area Elverdinghe—Poperinghe. The 1st Battalion 
Coldstream, leaving Hazebrouck on the 2oth, marched to 
Poperinghe without incident, where the whole of the 1st 
(Guards) Brigade were billeted. 

The German High Command had indeed surprised the 
Allies by the unexpected appearance of a large mass of fresh 
troops at this juncture, and it is impossible not to admire 
the foresight and energy which secured to them this strong 
addition to their forces at the very time and place it 
was most urgently required. But the worst was not known 
till a little later ; for instead of one or two new Army Corps 
being present in the field as was at first supposed, the enemy 
quietly and secretly organized five reserve Corps, each 
formed of two divisions, the XXIInd, XXIIIrd, XXIVth, 
XXVIth, and XXVIIth, composed mainly of the Land- 
sturm, and dispatched them in haste into Flanders. Four 
of these formations, that is, all of them except the XXIVth 
which arrived a little later, were added to von Beseler’s 
detachment and constituted the reconstructed German 
Fourth Army under Duke Albrecht of Wiirttemberg. The 
new levies moreover proved themselves to be valiant 
soldiers, they displayed remarkable courage and determina- 
tion ; they had not the staying powers of veterans, but for 
the purposes of attack they were quite as useful as any of the 

1 3rd Batt. Diary. 
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Prussian regulars who had fought from the beginning of the 
war. When appointed chief military adviser of the Kaiser, 
General von Falkenhayn sought to retrieve the failures that 
had attended the arms of Germany. His opponents were 
operating from divergent bases, the British from the north 
and the French from the south, and he rightly made it his 
first business to endeavour to force his army in between 
them, for by driving them apart he could defeat them in 
detail. This in our case would mean annihilation; we 
should then be hemmed in with our backs to the sea, with 
no means of retreat or escape. To effect this object became 
the constant aim of the Germans during the subsequent 
course of the war. Their first attempt was made in the 
operations about to be begun ; they again tried it directly 
they were in a position to repeat it, but the opportunity did 
not arise till more than three years had elapsed. Happily 
both these attempts were brought to naught. In the present 
instance von Falkenhayn, fully convinced of the importance 
of his plan of action, made every preparation to ensure its 
success, and he seems to have fixed the 20th October as 
the date when his forces would be ready to put it into 
execution. He determined to make several assaults on 
the line, practically from the right of Maud’huy’s forces 
from about Albert on the river Ancre to Nieuport at 
the mouth of the Yser. The distance in a straight line 
between these two places is nearly eighty miles, but 
taking into account the sinuosities of the positions manned 
by the Allies the length of the line was about one hundred 
miles. 

The Allies on the other hand had not been fortunate. 
They failed to save Antwerp and to prevent the Germans 
from seizing the Belgian coast ; they lost Lille and all the 
advantages which the possession of that town and district 
would have given them ; their plans to enter Belgium by 
the valley of the Lys through Menin and Courtrai had been 
frustrated, and their last hope of capturing Bruges and 
Ghent with Haig’s Army Corps—founded apparently on 
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an incomplete knowledge of the military situation—had no 
chance of being realized. They had not been able to move 
their troops with sufficient rapidity northwards into Flan- 
ders and in this respect they were behindhand in the race 
to the sea, with the result that the fruits of the successes 
gained during their advance from the Marne had been dis- 
sipated and that the enemy, having deprived them of the 
initiative, had now seized it for himself. Maud’huy with 
his centre at Arras was with difficulty holding a line of some 
forty miles ; the British position was of nearly the same 
length ; and that of d’Urbal and the Belgians was quite 
twenty miles. The enemy’s forces in this vital area were 
from the start more numerous than those of the Allies. As 
the conflict continued both sides received reinforcements, 
but the Germans managed to maintain this superiority, 
and as will appear later on the actual battle of Ypres was 
fought against very heavy odds. The Allies were in conse- 
quence pinned down to the ground they were holding, no 
forward movement was possible, and they were doomed to 
assume a purely defensive attitude. Victory for them could 
not bring about the final overthrow of the enemy, whereas 
defeat would lead to their destruction. A feature in the 
battle-field has still to be noted, if only because its retention 
by our troops became their special care in subsequent 
operations. Rawlinson’s offensive on the 19th created 
a bulge in the general direction of the British line which 
is known as the Ypres Salient, and which, as we shall see, 
was defended to the bitter end all through the years 
that hostilities lasted, with a tenacity and success rarely 
paralleled in the annals of warfare. At least a tiny corner 
of Belgium was held for King Albert when driven else- 
where out of his dominions, though these last remnants 
of his kingdom soon became a wilderness, and the heavy 
guns of the Germans destroyed the ancient city of Ypres 
and reduced it and its historic buildings into a mass of 
ruins. 

The positions occupied by the contending armies on the 
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night of the 2oth-z1st October from the left of the French zoth- 


Tenth Army to the sea were as follows : 3 One 

Smith-Dorrien’s IInd Corps ran from Givenchy on the 
La Bassée canal to Aubers through Herlies. Opposed to 
him the enemy had the whole of his VIIth Corps. 

Then came Conneau’s three French cavalry divisions at 
Le Maisnil, joining the IInd to the IIIrd Corps, with the 
1gth Brigade in support at Fromelles; next, Pulteney’s 
IIIrd Corps was astride the Lys, covering Armentiéres and 
Ploegsteert Wood as far as St. Yves. Against this allied 
force stood the German XITIth and XIXth Corps. 

Allenby’s Cavalry Corps of two divisions carried the 
defences from St. Yves through Messines to Houthem and 
Kortewilde. He had in his front the Ist, IVth, and Vth 
German Cavalry Corps each consisting of two divisions. 

Next was Rawlinson’s incomplete IVth Corps, with the 
7th Division from Zandvoorde to Zonnebeke through 
Kruiseecke, and with the 3rd Cavalry Division prolonging 
on to Langemarck through St. Julien ; the 2nd Division of 
Haig’s Ist Corps were spread out behind the latter; the 
1st Division on their left rear were at Elverdinghe and 
Poperinghe, on their way to the battle front but not yet in 
position there. Their opponents were the XXVIIth and 
XXVIth German Reserve Corps. 

Farther north de Mitry’s four French cavalry divisions 
were posted from Langemarck to Blankaart Lake, with 
Bidon’s two French Territorial divisions from Bixschoote 
to Noordschote and on towards Dixmude. Against them 
was the German XXIIIrd Reserve Corps between the 
eastern edge of the Forét d’Houthulst and Clercken. 

Lastly, the Belgian Army and a French brigade of Marines 
under Ronarc’h were posted along the Yser river to the sea 
at Nieuport, with the 42nd French Division behind Nieuport. 
Their opponents were the German XXIInd Reserve fronting 
Dixmude, and their IIIrd Reserve Corps consisting of three 
divisions, which fronted the line of the Yser. 

1 Official History, ii. 148 and 170. 
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The Lahore Division of the Indian Army Corps, of which, 
however, one brigade had been left in Egypt, were detraining 
at Hazebrouck. The Germans also had their IInd Cavalry 
Corps of two divisions in reserve at Lille. 

General von Falkenhayn, having concentrated in the area 
where operations best suited his interests a much larger force 
than his antagonists could muster, now determined that the 
main attack should be launched by Duke Albrecht’s recon- 
structed Fourth Army while the Sixth Army under the 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and the troops fronting 
the French Tenth Army were to deliver holding attacks in 
the La Bassée area and at Arras respectively. That is, they 
were to keep the Allies posted to the south of the Lys so 
busily employed that no assistance could be given to the 
defenders to the north of the river where the break-through 
was to be effected. There was no time to make any redis- 
tribution in the German forces which had been placed along 
the line from the Oise northwards by the exigencies of the 
race to the sea, and thus it happened that these holding 
attacks were to be conducted by their regular formations, 
whereas the real purpose of the approaching battle was to 
be carried out by raw troops. And yet although this was 
a disadvantage to the enemy, it was not so serious as might 
have been expected, for the latter proved to be as capable 
of taking the offensive as the former. The object which the 
German High Command had in view was, as we have seen, 
to burst through Flanders into the Pas de Calais, to capture 
the Channel Ports, and to separate the Allies by seizing the 
country which was necessary to them in order to preserve 
a closely united action in the field. The principal on- 
slaught might therefore have been made at Arras or at La 
Bassée, and a break-through at either of these places would 
have led to very decisive results ; it would have cut off the 
British and have driven them back upon the coast without 
the possibility of retreat. This, however, would have en- 
tailed a frontal attack and the enemy avoided that form of 
offensive. Von Kluck, for instance, avoided it at Le Cateau ; 
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he waited for a turning movement which did not develop 
in time, and he failed to serve his own interests. The 
Prussian military school insisted that upon all occasions an 
army must seek out the weak flank of the adversary and 
attack him there in the hope of crushing it and of rolling 
him up. An attack north of the Lys seemed to offer this 
advantage, for von Falkenhayn knew that the Belgians 
were weak and exhausted after their recent exertions, and 
he believed that he could without much difficulty drive them 
away. If they were overwhelmed the whole of the allied 
positions would be turned. Nowhere else could this be 
done so easily, for the other defenders less shaken than the 
Belgians were holding a continuous line. 

But these holding attacks made at Arras and at La Bassée 
were allowed to assume formidable dimensions. They 
absorbed a considerable proportion of the strength which 
von Falkenhayn had at his disposal, and he persisted in 
them for a long time. He did not in fact break them off 
until the units employed in them were exhausted or until 
the troops were imperatively required elsewhere. This 
was especially the case at La Bassée, where the conflict 
raged with as great an intensity as it did farther north, and 
where the enemy made a serious attempt to break through 
our line. Instead therefore of merely making strong de- 
monstrations for the purpose of supporting the main effort 
at Nieuport and Ypres, these subsidiary assaults developed 
into battles of importance, and the enemy weakened himself 
by conducting several major operations at the same time 
when he might have massed his forces at one single point 
to carry out his intention with the best chance of success. 
None the less, of all the conflicts fought at this period the 
one at Ypres was by far the most serious and it concerns 
us most, not only upon that account, but also because the 
three battalions of the Regiment were engaged in it When, 
as we shall see, the assault at Nieuport failed, the whole 
attention of the Germans was immediately directed to Ypres. 
This great battle lasted longer than the others, and it went 
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on ceaselessly with undiminished fury after the others had 
died down. The enemy, having at last devoted all his energies 
to destroy the Ypres salient and to penetrate our line, and 
having concentrated all the men he could scrape together 
to effect his object, continued to launch fierce onslaughts 
upon our positions until he became so exhausted that he 
had to desist and give up the struggle. The British had 
a heavy duty to fulfil, and it was all the more difficult since 
they had only just arrived in Flanders. They went there 
expecting to carry out offensive operations, but at the last 
moment they were disappointed and found themselves com- 
mitted to defensive action instead. They had therefore no 
time to construct field-works suited to resist a powerful 
attack ; many of the tools had been lost, and these could not 
readily be replaced in the neighbourhood. There were 
no means to make the trenches deep enough, they were not 
continuous, there was not sufficient wire to make obstacles, 
there were no communication trenches, and no second line of 
defences. They had to fight in the open or under hastily pre- 
pared cover. Nor was there any general reserve available ; 
reinforcements were hurrying to their support, but these 
reached the front so to say piecemeal, and there was no 
central body at hand to be sent at once to any specially 
threatened point. Nevertheless the vigour and manhood of 
the Allies served as compensations for all these deficiencies, 
and in the end they saved the situation. Before, however, 
giving some account of the part taken by the Coldstream 
battalions in the First Battle of Ypres, which so far as they 
were concerned began on the 21st October, it will be well to 
record in very brief outline a few of the principal events that 
happened elsewhere in the great battle-field which extended 
from Arras to the North Sea at Nieuport. 

Of the subsidiary attacks perhaps the one directed against 
Arras was delivered with the least vigour. It ended at least 
with no loss, but, on the contrary, with some improvement 
in the line which our Allies were holding. The enemy had 
in the earlier part of the month of October gained possession 
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of Lens and had secured for himself the use of the railway 
which running southwards from there joined the line from 
Arras to Douai three miles to the east of the former place. 

He therefore had good lateral communications wherewith 

to concentrate his forces for the contemplated assault. On 

the 2oth he began to press forward to drive the French out zoth 
of Arras ; but the opposition he experienced was sufficiently 
strong to hold him in check and his progress was arrested. 
The Germans were now close to the outskirts of the town, 
and in accordance with Prussian practice they subjected it 
for the second time to a fierce and senseless bombardment 
which had no real military value but which destroyed those 
fine old buildings that made it celebrated in Europe. But 
though they could devastate and lay low the monuments of 
an enlightened civilization they were utterly unable to over- 
come the resistance of brave soldiers, and all their efforts 
withered without fruit. Meanwhile their attacks began to 
get weaker, and on the 26th Maud’huy, having assumed the 26th. 
offensive, gradually drove them back until the town was out 

of the range of their guns. They still, however, occupied the 
Vimy ridge and Lens ; but the position at Arras was safe 

in the early part of November, and soon afterwards the 
battle in that area was reduced to siege warfare. 

The main attack on the Belgians was prepared by the pis 
advance of von Beseler, who on the 18th October moved on ~~" 
Nieuport and hoped to carry the position at the first 
assault. But though his troops showed great determination 
and overpowered some outpost defences, he failed to cross 
the Yser at any point. He was moreover met by a new 
adversary whose presence he was far from expecting and 
who upset some of his calculations. A flotilla of British 
monitors of light draft and armed with heavy guns, under 
Rear-Admiral Hon. H. Hood, C.B., suddenly appeared off 
the coast, steamed in close to the shore, and shelled the 
Germans effectively in flank. This intervention produced 
a great effect upon the enemy, and for the moment there 
was a pause in the battle, at least near the sea. On the 22nd 2znd. 
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the 42nd French Division came into action ; but by this 
time the German XXIInd Reserve Corps had also arrived, 
and severe fighting ensued principally outside the coastal 
area which was commanded by Hood’s guns. The enemy 
meanwhile had gained a crossing over the river and was 
pressing the defenders back towards the Dixmude—Nieuport 
railway. But he found that he could only advance with 
difficulty, that the nature of the ground impeded his deploy- 
ment and favoured the defence, and that the Allies were 
opposing him with a stubborn and resolute resistance. 
The defence of Dixmude by the Belgians and by the French 
Marines under Ronarc’h was a specially brilliant feature in 
these operations. But by the 28th it seemed as if the weaker 
forces must be crushed by weight of numbers, and those 
holding the line of the Yser were driven back to the railway. 
The Kaiser had already arrived to witness the triumph of 
his arms and the end appeared to be near. The Germans, 
however, were too confident of victory, and never doubting 
that they were strong enough to overwhelm their opponents, 
they now neglected to provide against a danger which they 
should have foreseen. They did not attempt to take 
Nieuport, which was within close range of British naval 
artillery, and not suspecting what was going on there they 
let the Belgians occupy it. But under cover of these guns 
the Belgians dammed the mouth of the river and cutting the 
dykes they flooded the country. It was a repetition of what 
was done three centuries before in the Netherlands when the 
Dutch wrested their independence from Spain ; and once 
again it succeeded in defeating an invader. The district at 
first was not wholly impassable, and the enemy struggling 
on made a strong effort to win the battle before it was too 
late. On the 30th he pressed the attack, was across the 
railway, seized Ramscappelle, and got close to Pervyse ; 
but only to be hurled back into the rising tide by a counter- 
attack that night. This was the end of the attempt to break 
through the Belgians; the fight went on, but the water 
formed a barrier between the combatants and the Germans 
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were not able to cross it. The Emperor left and went 
farther south to assist in the struggle at Ypres, where he 
felt sure that he had a better chance of success. 

In the La Bassée section of the battle-field the IInd 
Corps, struggling against very powerful hostile forces and 
having already lost heavily, was, as we have seen, about to 
wheel back its exposed left flank, and the order had been 
issued to carry the movement out in the night of the 22nd- 22na. 
23rd October. The new line had been prepared just in 
time, for on the 22nd the enemy made a vigorous onslaught 
at Violaines and drove out the units of the 5th Division 
holding it. He did not, however, follow up his success, and 
prompt steps were taken which checked his further advance 
and prevented him from doing more damage. But the loss 
of Violaines exposed the position farther north, and the 
contemplated withdrawal became imperative. It was ac- 
complished in due course and according to order, without 
serious molestation, the new line running from Givenchy 
through Quinque Rue, east of Neuve Chapelle, and on to 
Fauquissart. About this time Brigadier-General F. S. 
Maude, C.M.G. (late Coldstream Guards), was appointed 
to command the 14th Brigade of the 5th Division, and he 
took a full share in the arduous operations that followed. 
Between the 22nd and the end of the month the fighting was 
very severe and continuous. The Germans were no less 
determined to penetrate our line at La Bassée where we 
linked on to the French than they were farther north at 
Ypres; in consequence their efforts to effect a break- 
through were divided, instead of being concentrated upon 
one place. But the point where the Allies joined was not 
so weak as the enemy supposed, for they gave each other 
a firm and loyal support, and both Conneau and Maud’huy 
never failed to render assistance to the IInd Corps whenever 
the situation became critical. The IInd Corps had, so to 
say, been in the forefront of the battle ever since hostilities 
began in August, and all the units composing it were far 
below strength, while the Germans were much more 
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numerous and their artillery much more powerful. Still 
our soldiers had on all occasions a great advantage. Besides 
their pluck, their endurance, and their will to conquer, their 
discipline was admirable and they shot wonderfully well. 
The enemy suffered severe losses in every engagement ; 
he could never believe that he was confronted by only a 
relatively small body of opponents, and the fear of being 
overwhelmed by superior forces made him cautious ; he 
was content with small gains and he did not press his 
assaults home to their proper conclusion. 

On the 24th a determined attack was made on the 
3rd Division and on the IIIrd Corps to their left as far as 
near Frélinghien ; but our artillery kept the Germans from 
coming to close quarters.1 This was followed by night 
attacks, and these were also repulsed. The Lahore Division, 
who by this time had been brought into reserve to Estaires, 
took over a part of the line at Fauquissart. It was not, how- 
ever, so strong a reinforcement as might be supposed, for 
one brigade remained in Egypt and another had already 
been sent to support the Cavalry Corps at Messines. The 
Indians came into action almost at once; they gallantly 
maintained their old reputation for dash and bravery and 


proved their steadfastness in the field, even though the 


form of warfare in which they were now engaged and the 
cold damp climate of northern Europe differed so very much 
from all their previous experiences. Meanwhile Givenchy 
was seriously threatened, and here again the men of the 
5th Division held on stoutly to their ground and yielded 
nothing till the French took over temporarily the defences 
there to enable some increase to be made to the slender 
divisional reserve. But farther to the north the 3rd Division 
were not so fortunate. On the 26th, after a heavy and search- 
ing bombardment, a strong attack was launched against 
Neuve Chapelle, where our troops had already suffered 
very severely in previous struggles, and the enemy succeeded 
in forcing us not only out of our trenches but also out of 
1 Official History, ii. 208. 
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the village. His further progress was, however, quickly 
arrested and he was driven back among the houses which 
were now all in flames. Some very confused fighting ensued 
during the next two days. We endeavoured to eject the 
intruders and to regain our former positions, but as they 
had twenty-four battalions concentrated against the depleted 
units of the 3rd Division? our counter-attacks were un- 
successful. Apparently the Germans did not want at that 
moment to occupy the village, for our patrols early in the 
morning of the 2gth found that they had evacuated it. 
Their attacks nevertheless continued with undiminished 
energy along the front of the IInd Corps, but our troops 
refused to give way and the enemy failed to break through. 
Our line now ran round the west of Neuve Chapelle which 
remained in hostile possession, but its loss made little 
practical difference in the military situation in that area. 
By this time the IInd Corps-was much exhausted after 
the continuous and violent work in which it had been 
engaged during a period of some three weeks without any 
rest and against very superior forces. From the beginning 
of the campaign in Flanders until the end of October its 
casualties were very great, amounting to nearly 14,000 all 
ranks, the greater part of which were incurred during the 
last ten days of the month when the enemy was making his 
persistent attempts to burst through the position at La 
Bassée. The Meerut Division had now been brought up 
to the front, and the Indian troops being complete, except 


1 Official History, ii. 216, where it is also stated that they belonged to the 
VIlth, XIIIth, and XIVth [German] Corps, and the whole of the 14th 
[German] Division of the VIIth Corps had been hurled in four regimental 
columns against the attenuated battalions at Neuve Chapelle. 

3 During these events an incident occurred relating to General F. S. 
Maude which may be mentioned. He was ordered to counter-attack, and 
some more troops were sent to him for the purpose, but on reaching the 
ground he found that the situation had changed, and according to his opinion 
the attack ought not to be made. When this decision was reported it 
was approved by both the Divisional and Corps Commanders, and his 
judgement ratified. 
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the brigade still in Egypt, it was arranged that the IInd 
Corps was to be relieved and the defence to be entrusted 
to them; two and a half British infantry brigades and 
a large portion of artillery were, however, to be left behind to 
strengthen them. The relief was not effected without some 
delays; it began in the night of the 29th-3oth, and was 
finished next night. On the 31st Sir James Willcocks took 
over from Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien the command which 
extended from Givenchy to Fauquissart, and he successfully 
held the line intact until the end of the battle. But the 
IInd Corps did not get the rest that was expected; the 
relief was one rather in name than in reality, and most of 
its units had to be sent at once to assist in the defence else- 
‘where, some to Messines and some behind the IIIrd Corps. 
The exigencies of the great battle raging about Ypres 
obliged all troops to join in the fight, and to none could 
relief be given until it came to an end. When the Indian 
Corps became responsible for the La Bassée section, the 
energy of the Germans in front of it had to some extent 
spent itself, and their attacks were not delivered with their 
original vigour. The enemy rather confined himself to 
artillery bombardments and to local attacks with little 
weight behind them. On the znd November, however, a 
more serious onslaught was launched north of Neuve 
Chapelle and some ground was temporarily lost there ; 
counter-attacks were at once organized to recover it, and 
on the 5th the situation was entirely restored with the aid 
of two battalions of the IInd Corps. 

When both the flanks of the British Expeditionary Force 
—on the right at La Bassée and on the left at Ypres—were 
simultaneously assailed by superior hostile masses, the IIIrd 
and Cavalry Corps occupying the centre had an onerous 
duty to fulfil. The danger was more pressing in the 
northern area, where the enemy had concentrated his 
principal effort to pierce the allied line, and thus the centre 
found itself involved in the struggle for Ypres. 

This was altogether the case with the British cavalry, who 
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were very soon wholly absorbed among the defending forces 
there and became merged in them ; but General Pulteney, 
though also engaged in that defence, had moreover to keep 
intact the line connecting the two battle-fields. As the 
conflict progressed he was obliged to widen his front, to 
cover some twelve to thirteen miles of country, without 
sufficient reserves at his disposal to maintain that extended 
position against a powerful enemy more than twice his 
strength. Nevertheless his Corps repulsed with success all 
attempts made to dislodge it, and holding his ground with 
only a few insignificant changes he fully discharged the task 
allotted to him. On the 21st October the Germans drove 
us out of Le Gheer and the situation became critical, as they 
then enfiladed our trenches to the north and south of it, 
thereby endangering the defences of the Messines ridge, 
where the 1st Cavalry Division were already being attacked. 
But the enemy did not remain long in possession of this 
advantage, for a counter-attack soon hurled him out of the 
place, capturing from him more than one hundred and 
thirty prisoners and releasing some forty-five of our own 
men who had been taken earlier in the day. Our cavalry 
moreover held on successfully to their trenches, although 
there were five hostile cavalry divisions opposed to them. 
Farther to the south, however, the 19th Brigade were 
forced out of Le Maisnil, and the line was adjusted some- 
what farther in rear. During the next ten days constant 
attacks were delivered on the Corps front, more especially 
on that of the 6th Division, which were generally repulsed ; 
on the 23rd the French evacuated Fromelles, but otherwise 
there was little change in the position. Another attempt to 
take Le Gheer was made on the 2gth, but it failed. On the 
same day a sharp engagement developed near Croix Maré- 
chal, a mile and a half south-west of Bois Grenier ; at first 
some of the trenches held by the 19th Brigade were rushed, 
but they were soon recaptured, and the Germans found in 
them were either bayoneted or captured. It was ascertained 
that these prisoners belonged to the new XXIVth Reserve 
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Corps which had now come into line in Flanders. Next day 
another attack developed north of Le Gheer and once more 
the enemy gained an initial advantage, only, however, to be 
again driven back by a successful counter-stroke. The IIIrd 
Corps became more directly involved in the actual defence 
of Ypres and in the great battle that surged round the town, 
by extending the line for which it was responsible, and on 
the 31st the 4th Division took over the cavalry trenches up 
to Messines. The losses of the Corps from the middle of 
October up to the end of the month came to nearly 5,800 
all ranks.? 

The characteristics of the struggle at Ypres are similar to 
those that prevailed in other parts of the field held by 
British troops. They differ in this, however, that the dis- 
parity between the strengths of the opposing forces were 
greater there than elsewhere, and that the efforts made by 
the Germans were on a more gigantic scale, were more per- 
sistent and persevering, and lasted for a much longer time. 
There was the same dogged determination never to yield 
an inch of ground to the enemy, the same fortitude and 
cheerfulness when the outlook was dark and threatening, 
the same conspicuous courage and indifference to danger, 
and the same mutual respect and confidence to bind the 
officers and men together. The Army had often fought 
against overwhelming numbers, and at all times the various 
ranks composing it have displayed these admirable quali- 
ties; it was therefore no new thing that they resisted 
now with that calmness and valour which have always 
been associated with the name of the British soldier. But 
these qualities were the more necessary at this crisis, be- 
cause in the autumn of 1914 the very existence of England 
depended upon the exertions of the British Army in a more 
special manner than had ever been the case in the past. 
Never before had the country been in such danger. The 
enemy was in fact hammering at our door, and if he broke 
through we should have been in imminent peril of losing the 
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war and of suffering all the calamities of such a catastrophe. 
Nor did the incidents at Ypres differ much from those that 
took place near La Bassée. Misfortunes too often overtook 
our troops in both places. Detachments were temporarily 
rushed out of their trenches, but in most cases a vigorous 
counter-attack restored the situation. Whole battalions 
were annihilated and brigades were reduced to a mere 
shadow of their proper establishment, but the struggle 
went on as if no disaster had happened. On some occa- 
sions the enemy broke up and penetrated through our 
defences, but never could he maintain his advantage, and 
each time he was driven out with loss and in confusion. 
It is true we yielded ground, and some of it no doubt we 
surrendered with regret; its retention would have been 
advantageous, but no serious consequences followed its loss. 
On the contrary, in certain cases prudence made it expedi- 
ent to retreat to a line that we could hold in comparative 
security rather than to cling to one that was too extensive 
for the number of our forces. In the result the positions 
finally occupied differed only slightly from those which had 
been won during the first advance into Flanders and on 
which we stood on the eve of the conflict. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE FIRST BATTLE OF YPRES 


Maps Nos. 10, 11 


2nd and rst Divisions in the northern face of the salient. Relieved by the 
French. Enemy breaks into the Polygon Wood; is expelled by 
counter-attack. Polygon Woods occupied by 4th (Guards) Brigade. 
Loss of Kruiseecke. 1st Division covering Gheluvelt. A fresh hostile 
army arriving. Disaster to the rst Battalion. Grenadier and Irish 
Guards leave Polygon Woods to meet enemy’s thrust south of the 
salient. Enemy’s attacks fail. Gallant action by the 2nd Worcester 
Regiment. British strength sinking to a dangerously low level. Another 
hostile army arriving. Its defeat. Relief of the British by the French. 
Arrival of the 8th Division. Operations in the Polygon Wood ; hard 
conditions of life there. Losses during the battle. 


I 


T would be no easy task to unfold the whole story of the 
great conflict at Ypres in the autumn of 1914, and to 
follow in true sequence and correct perspective the move- 
ments and actions of all the military fractions that influenced 
its progress. It resolved itself into the defence of a position 
held by relatively small forces who baffled and brought to 
naught the efforts of very much more powerful hostile masses 
that sought to overwhelm them. It spread over a wide area, 
it lasted for fully four weeks, it was made up of a series of 
desperate struggles, and it was marked by many varied 
incidents, some of which may not even now have received 
all the appreciation they deserve. It will not be possible 
in this narrative to do more than to offer the very faintest 
sketch of the glorious deeds of our troops in general. An 
attempt will, however, be made to give some idea of the part 
which was assigned to the Coldstream Guards. That the 
battle tried the powers and endurance of all ranks of the 
Army to the utmost is well known; also that the ordeal 
through which they passed was most severe and searching, 
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and that they emerged from it with bright lustre added to 
the ancient prestige of British military fame. The high 
tribute paid to them by their Commander-in-Chief was 
never more worthily earned : 

I fully realized the difficult task which lay before us, and the 
onerous role which the British Army was called upon to fulfil. That 
success has been attained, and all the enemy’s desperate attempts to 
break through our line frustrated, is due entirely to the marvellous 
fighting powers and indomitable courage and tenacity of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men. No more arduous task has 
ever been assigned to British soldiers ; and in all their splendid 
history there is no instance of their having answered so magnificently 
to the desperate calls which of necessity were made upon them. 


On Wednesday the 21st October the Germans continued 
to launch their offensive against Ypres, and with a large 
part of their new Reserve Corps that had just arrived they 
attacked the British who were posted, as already described 
in the last chapter, in a semicircle round the east of the 
town. It will be remembered that Rawlinson’s forces were 
extended on a wide front and had been heavily engaged 
since the morning of the 19th. They were now ordered to 
hold on to their ground while the Ist Corps was coming up 
on their left, and it was believed that its advance would give 
them a much needed relief. But the position in which the 
7th Division stood was not secure and it was not easy to 
maintain it. The 22nd Brigade, with their left about Zonne- 
beke and facing eastwards, were subjected to enfilade fire 
from Passchendaele which had been lost the day before, and 
were threatened by troops that were massing on their front. 
Then an attack developed against the 21st Brigade in the 
centre, where the enemy succeeded in temporarily forcing 
his way between two of our battalions and was with difficulty 
held in check, and this attack spread southwards against 
the 2oth (Guards) Brigade. On the right of the Division, 
moreover, Gough’s Cavalry had fallen back on account of 


1 Sir J. French’s Dispatch, 20th Nov. 1914. 
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an order which had been misinterpreted, and although the 
mistake was soon rectified and the line partially restored, 
yet a gap was created between the 2nd Cavalry Division 
and the 2oth Brigade which endangered the latter, but of 
which very fortunately the enemy took no advantage. On 
hearing of this incident Rawlinson sent one of Byng’s cavalry 
brigades to reinforce Gough, while the 7th (Household) 
Cavalry Brigade remained to support the 22nd Brigade at 
Zonnebeke until the Guards were in the neighbourhood ; 
and later in the afternoon the whole of the 3rd Cavalry 
Division were moved southwards to strengthen Allenby and 
to connect his Corps with the zoth (Guards) Brigade at 
Zandvoorde. But the 22nd Brigade had already lost many 
casualties ; all their units were below strength, some much 
reduced ; the rst Welsh Fusiliers, for instance, could only 
muster some 200 all ranks. The position which the left of 
the Brigade held was untenable, and late at night they were 
withdrawn to the level crossing near the Zonnebeke railway 
station, and thence their line ran in a south-easterly 
direction past the Polygon Wood to Reutel, where they 
joined the 21st Brigade. Meanwhile the Ist Corps was 
preparing for the contemplated advance to Bruges through 
Thourout. The 2nd Division, as we have seen, were already 
in position, but the rst Division, some way in rear, were 
delayed on their march, and their leading troops (the 
3rd_ Brigade) did not reach Langemarck till after 9 a.m. 
when the forward movement began. The 2nd Division 
were directed on the line Passchendaele—Poelcappelle, with 
the 4th (Guards) Brigade on the right, the 5th Brigade on 
the left, and the 6th Brigade in reserve at Wieltje; the 
2nd Battalion Coldstream were on the extreme right and 
next to them the 3rd Battalion. Operations were to begin 
from the left, and each unit was to keep touch with its 
neighbour on that flank. 

The 3rd Battalion Coldstream marched out of St. Julien at 
7 a.m. and moved in a north-easterly direction ; No. 2 Com- 
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pany under Captain Dawson formed the advanced guard, and 
extended when clear of the village so as to cover the front 
allotted to the Battalion, followed by No. 3 Company, and 
then by Nos. 4 and 1 Companies forming a reserve. About 
a mile out of the village was a ridge running at right angles to 
our line of advance, and contact with the enemy was obtained 
by the advanced guard some five hundred yards beyond the 
ridge where he was seen in front, and on the other side of 
the small Stroombeek stream—a tributary of the Steenbeek 
that joins the Yser above Dixmude. Captain Dawson was 
now ordered to ascertain if the stream was fordable, and 
scouts supported by half the Company moved forward for 
the purpose. Owing, however, to a heavy fire which came 
from a farm and a wood on their right, their progress was 
checked and supports were required and asked for. Mean- 
while the Battalion had got more forward than the 5th 
Brigade on their left and the 2nd Coldstream on their right. 
This had only been done in order to seize the ridge men- 
tioned which formed a commanding spur in the direction 
of the enemy, and thus to prevent him from taking it ; no 
further advance was therefore made until reinforcements 
were available. The situation was reported to the Brigadier, 
who ordered up a detachment of Grenadiers in support. 
However, before they arrived a small party of Germans had 
worked round the right of our advanced guard and had 
opened on them, and to meet this danger an attempt was 
made to throw back the threatened flank. But the men in 
extended order misunderstood what was required of them, 
and the whole retired taking up a position between Nos. 3 
and 4 Companies, who formed a firing line on the forward 
slope of the ridge. Later on the Battalion entrenched 
occupying some 500 to 600 yards of front, the right on a 
farm, the left in communication with the 2nd Connaught 
Rangers (5th Brigade), No. 3 Company on the right, No. 2 
in the centre, No. 4 on the left, No. 1 still in reserve.1 The 
Battalion had been subjected to a heavy fire during the day 
1 3rd Batt. Diary. 
I Co) 
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and the casualties were numerous, amounting to sixteen 
killed, sixty wounded, and twenty-eight missing, or over 
one hundred all told. Among them the Regiment had to 
regret the loss of Captain Hon. C. H. S. Monck (Command- 
ing No. 3 Company), and Lieutenant H. D. Wallis, 
also Lieutenant D. Rintoul, R.A.M.C., who were killed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Feilding was wounded in the early 
afternoon, and handed over the command to Major Mathe- 
son ; Captain G. M. Darell and 2nd Lieutenant O. W. H. 
Leese, also Company Sergeant-Major Clingo, who had been 
given a commission in the 1st Lincolnshire Regiment and 
was waiting for an opportunity to join it, were among the 
wounded. In the evening Lieutenant Foot, R.A.M.C., 
joined the Battalion as Medical Officer. 

The 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards received orders to 
attack and occupy the Zonnebeke-Langemarck road, of 
which the enemy had obtained possession during the night, 
also to get into touch with the 3rd Battalion on their left 
and with the 22nd Brigade on their right. They moved 
forward at 8 a.m., Nos. 1 and 4 Companies in the front line, 
Nos. 2 and 3 in reserve, and came at once under artillery 
fire, which, however, caused little damage to our small 
scattered groups who were moving up the reverse slopes 
of the rising ground in artillery formation. On reaching 
the top considerable opposition was experienced from 
German infantry, and our companies had to deploy under 
heavy rifle fire at a comparatively short range. But the men 
pressed steadily on and gradually forced the enemy to retire ; 
by 11.30 a.m. we had gained the road, though by that time 
nearly all the reserve companies had been absorbed into 
the fighting line. Further advance was then temporarily 
checked, and by 1 o’clock the situation became somewhat 
serious, when a Staff Officer reported that Zonnebeke was 
being heavily attacked, and that the 2nd Brigade might at 
any moment have to fall back and so leave the right of the 
Battalion insecure. During the afternoon therefore a com- 
pany of the Irish Guards was sent to support the 2nd Bat- 
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talion Coldstream, and the remainder with the 1st Life 
Guards were brought up on our right to fill a gap that 
existed between the 4th (Guards) and the 22nd Brigades. 
This relieved the pressure on the left of the 22nd Brigade 
and the line was successfully held till dark. After nightfall 
the enemy redoubled his efforts to push through and the 
situation again became critical, when the Irish Guards made 
a counter-attack with the bayonet north of Zonnebeke and 
drove him off. The fight continued most of the night 21st- 
22nd, with intermittent firing and constant attacks and 
counter-attacks all along the line, while the artillery on both 
sides kept up an unceasing bombardment. It was a night 
of disturbance and of confusion. The flashes of the guns, 
and the numerous fires that set the villages, farms, and hay- 
ricks all ablaze, threw a lurid red light over the whole noisy 
scene—recalling the burning valley of Dante’s imagination. 
The casualties of the day—eight men killed, twenty-four 
wounded, and one missing—were chiefly incurred in one 
platoon of No. 1 Company which had been more seriously 
engaged. At nightfall the 4th (Guards) Brigade had the 
Irish Guards near Zonnebeke in touch with the 22nd 
Brigade ; on their left came the 2nd Battalion Coldstream ; 
next again to the left and slightly echeloned in rear on 
account of the lie of the ground came the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers ; and beyond were the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream, who had gained a position as far as a point 2,200 
yards east of St. Julien, and were in touch with the 5th 
Brigade. 

The 1st Division left their billets early on the morning 
of the 21st, the 3rd Brigade leading, followed by the 1st 
(Guards) and the 2nd Brigade in Corps reserve, with orders 
to advance in the direction of Thourout with the French on 
our left flank. The 3rd Brigade arriving at Langemarck as 
already stated moved steadily forward in touch with the 
5th Brigade towards the north of Poelcappelle, but shortly 
afterwards they had to spread out in order to seize Koekuit 

1 and Batt. Diary. 
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on their left front, beyond which the enemy appeared to be 
forming ; this was successfully accomplished and before 
noon all the units were absorbed in the fighting line. Just 
at this time the French on our left began to fall back, being 
pressed by the enemy who was pushing through the Forét 
d’Houthulst and advancing towards the Ypres-Dixmude 
canal. He also made an attack on Koekuit which was 
repulsed, but this post was temporarily given up. The 
1st (Guards) Brigade now arrived. The 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream left Poperinghe at 5.15 a.m., reached Elverdinghe 
at 8.30, thence passing over the canal they were at the cross 
roads beyond Pilkem about three hours later. Progress 
was slow, alternate short marches and long halts delayed 
the troops; everywhere they met and were obstructed by 
hundreds of forlorn refugees, some old and even bedridden 
people struggling on to escape from the hated Germans : the 
exodus was even greater and more general than it had been 
in France. On reaching their destination Nos. 1 and 4 
Companies (Captains Hargreaves Brown and Paget) were 
sent forward to support the 3rd Brigade prolonging to their 
left along the Broenbeck, another of the numerous streams 
that flow into the Steenbeck, and with their co-operation 
Koekuit was recaptured, but it was again evacuated when it 
was dark, as it was too far in advance of the general line. 
Shortly after 10 p.m. Captain Warde-Aldam (No. 2 Com- 
pany) reinforced No. 1 Company, which was on the right 
of our line next to the 3rd Brigade, by two platoons under 
Lieutenant Murray. 

On the left of General FitzClarence’s front the Cameron 
Highlanders occupied the Kortekeer Inn, situated some 
twelve hundred yards east of Bixschoote on the road from 
that village to Langemarck, and two companies of the rst 
Battalion Scots Guards prolonged to their left. These 
movements were hardly completed when at about 2 p.m. 
de Mitry’s cavalry and the French Territorials got orders 
to withdraw and retired to the west of the Ypres canal, 
thereby exposing the left flank of the Ist Corps to attack. 
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The remainder of the Scots Guards were then sent into line 
on the left of the Division towards Steenstraate. The enemy, 
however, did not show much activity, except that he made 
an attempt to break through a gap of about four hundred 
yards that existed between the Camerons and the 1st 
Battalion Coldstream, but it was at once defeated by the 
former battalion supported by a battery of artillery. At 
nightfall the 1st (Guards) Brigade, on a front of some three 
miles, were posted between the Langemarck-Koekuit and 
the Elverdinghe-Dixmude roads. The events of the day 
had made it clear to the Commander-in-Chief that he was 
opposed by a strong enemy, and that north of the Lys the 
Allies were facing at least five and a half Corps and also 
numerous cavalry divisions. The projected advance towards 
Bruges had therefore to be abandoned for the present, and 
the troops were ordered to entrench on the ground they were 
then holding. The retreat of the French besides exposing 
the Ist Corps to danger had caused much congestion in 
Ypres, and representations having been made on the subject 
it was agreed that they were to move out of it and resume 
their position on the British flank. General Joffre informed 
Sir John French on this day that the [Xth French Corps 
was being moved to Ypres to help in the defence, and it 
was hoped that the advance might then be resumed. In 
the evening of the 21st the 1st (Guards) Brigade held a line 
three miles long from the left of the 3rd Brigade at Koekuit 
to Bixschoote, the French prolonging to the canal, and the 
Ist Corps stood on a front of nearly eight miles which 
formed a salient running north-north-west from near 
Zonnebeke to Koekuit and then westwards... The 6th 
Brigade were in reserve at Weiltje, and the 2nd Brigade 
in Corps reserve between Pilkem and Boesinghe. 

The 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards, holding an ex- 
tended line north of the Zonnebeke-Langemarck road, were 
too far forward when the 22nd Brigade as already mentioned 
fell back shortly before midnight of the 21st October. 
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They were therefore directed to retire during the night to 
another position some five hundred yards to the south of 
the road, where they could link on more securely with the 
Irish Guards and still keep touch with the rest of the 
Brigade. The operation was not an easy one when carried 
out in the dark and in an unknown district, but thanks to 
the energy and intelligence of the Officers all the companies 
got safely to their destinations and were in touch with each 
other. By dawn of the 22nd the whole were well dug in 
with a good field of fire to their front and ready to meet 
emergencies. But the enemy, contrary to expectations, did 
not show the same activity as on the previous day; his 
infantry made a few minor attacks which lacked weight 
and cohesion and were easily repulsed by our guns and 
rifle fire, though his artillery kept up a continual bombard- 
ment with both shrapnel and high-explosive shells. The 
results were, however, insignificant, either because the fire 
was wild or because the men kept well under cover in their 
new trenches, and casualties only came to one man killed 
and one wounded. The ground gained by the 3rd Battalion 
was still held, and they also were not seriously molested by 
hostile infantry. It was reported at dawn that some of our 
wounded in the advance of the day before were lying out 
near a German picket, and as soon as possible a party of 
stretcher-bearers went out and successfully brought them 
in. In the afternoon, however, the Battalion underwent 
a severe shelling which killed two men and wounded eleven 
more. It had been arranged that the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream were to go back into billets in the evening, their 
trenches to be taken over by the 2nd Worcestershire Regi- 
ment of the 5th Brigade, but just as it was getting dusk 
units of the enemy’s XXVIth Reserve Corps made a sudden 
rush upon that Brigade. The attack was easily repulsed at 
small cost to ourselves and with considerable loss to the 
assailants ; the relief, however, could not be carried out. 
Meanwhile the reserves of the 2nd Division were otherwise 
employed. Information received in the morning led to the 
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belief that the Germans contemplated an offensive against 
the 21st and 2oth Brigades, and two battalions of the 6th 
Brigade were sent with other troops to Hollebeke to support 
the right wing of the 7th Division, and another battalion to 
their left near Zonnebeke. The principal assault, however, 
was launched in the afternoon farther north at Reutel where 
the 22nd Brigade joined the 21st; it was conducted by 
large masses with energy and gallantry, but it was definitely 
defeated. At midnight one of the battalions at Hollebeke 
moved back northwards to the assistance of the 1st Division 
where the situation was critical. 

A heavy bombardment swept over the front of the 1st 
Division all the morning of the 22nd; the enemy was 
occasionally seen in the distance preparing for attack, then he 
disappeared from view, and nothing very serious happened 
until the afternoon when he advanced in great force from 
the direction of Staden to try to rush the line. He met with 
no success except at the Kortekeer Inn where the defences 
manned by the Camerons formed a salient. After a severe 
struggle he burst through the north-westerly face, and 
the Highlanders being taken in reverse were withdrawn at 
6 p.m. to the south of the Bixschoote-Langemarck road. 
This uncovered the left of our No. 4 Company (Paget), who 
being in consequence outflanked and enfiladed were also 
driven out of their trenches. Thereupon Lieutenant 
Wavell-Paxton went to warn Hargreaves Brown whose 
company was not involved in the mishap, and he at once 
gave timely aid by detaching a platoon to take the hostile 
columns in flank as they were surging onwards. At the same 
time two companies of the Black Watch arrived and the 
further progress of the Germans was checked in this quarter, 
so that later on No. 4 Company reoccupied their trenches 
on a less widely extended frontage, but the position at 
Kortekeer was not restored. Captain Gibbs (No. 3 Com- 
pany) had been in brigade reserve and when the Camerons 
were pressed he was sent to reinforce them; Lieutenant 
Pollock went forward to ascertain where their Head-Quarters 
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were, but his guides having taken a wrong turning they 
were captured and he narrowly escaped the same fate. By 
this time the Northamptonshire Regiment (2nd Brigade) 
arrived from divisional reserve to retake the Inn and the 
lost trenches, and Gibbs was ordered to join them. It was 
then dark and little could be done, but they advanced as far 
as the road and spent the night there; the enemy, however, 
still held the ground he had gained. To the west of the Inn 
the 1st Battalion Scots Guards maintained their position 
intact and beat off the assaults made upon them. When the 
attack on the line was reported Major Leslie Hamilton, 
commanding the 1st Battalion Coldstream, pushed on under 
a heavy fire with the remaining two platoons of No. 2 Com- 
pany to reinforce No. 1, which with Murray’s two platoons 
was extended over some eight hundred yards. Warde- 
Aldam, having got his company together, prolonged to the 
east to close a gap that existed between his right and the 
3rd Brigade ; but it was then quite dark and he failed to get 
actual touch with them. During the night the 26th Field 
Company under Major H. L. Pritchard, Royal Engineers, 
rendered very efficient help and dug a trench to secure the 
connexion between the two brigades. 

Meanwhile a force of five battalions was collected under 
the orders of Brigadier-General E. S. Bulfin, C.V.O., C.B., 
commanding the 2nd Brigade, and early in the morning of 
the 23rd October a counter-attack was begun to recover the 
lost trenches at Kortekeer. The troops worked their way 
steadily forward close up to their objective and then rushed 
the Inn, driving the enemy back in confusion, releasing 
more than fifty Camerons who had been taken the day 
before and capturing some five hundred and fifty prisoners. 
At 3.30 p.m. they were well established in the salient and 
they beat off easily some further attempts subsequently 
made to dislodge them. But later on, recognizing that the 
place was not worth retaining, General Bulfin withdrew 
from it and took up another line just south of the Bixschoote- 
Langemarck road. Our No. 3 Company, temporarily 
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separated from the Battalion, took part in this engagement, 
in the course of which Lieutenant Pollock was killed. No. 4 
Company, now under Wavell-Paxton, Captain Paget having 
been wounded the day before, though much troubled by 
the enemy’s fire had time to improve the defences, more 
especially by connecting them. Owing to the extended line 
that had been taken up on the 21st it had only been possible 
to construct some isolated trenches with intervals between 
them, and this was as far as possible rectified in the shorter 
line now occupied. There were also opportunities to 
inflict considerable damage upon the Germans who during 
the day offered good targets to the fire of the men. On the 
right of the Coldstream line, however, the bombardment 
which was directed against the whole of the 1st Division 
was peculiarly severe ; the enemy made a determined effort 
to seize Langemarck and he shelled it very heavily as well 
as the ground in the neighbourhood. He advanced under 
cover of this fire, and one of our trenches, sited in the dark, 
coming under enfilade at close range, the greater part of 
No. 2 Company was forced back. But the position was soon 
recovered by a counter-attack organized by Major Hamilton 
with No. 2 Company, with a company of the Gloucestershire 
Regiment, and with one of the 6oth Rifles, well supported 
by the fire of the remainder of the Gloucesters and the 2nd 
Welsh Regiment which punished the assailants severely and 
drove them back in disorder. On the left of the 1st Division 
the 1st Battalion Scots Guards held that flank of the British 
line secure from danger. 

To the east of the 1st Division there was no change in the 
position on the fronts of the 7th and of the 2nd Divisions 
on the 23rd October. Assisted by an intense artillery fire 
the enemy continued his attacks with great vigour, princi- 
pally against the 21st Brigade; but the latter, holding their 
ground with stubborn tenacity, refused to give way and 
yielded no ground. The main onslaught made on the 2nd 
Division did not develop till the afternoon and then it fell 
more especially upon the 5th Brigade; the Germans 
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advanced in dense. masses and were successfully resisted in 
an engagement which cost them heavily. Nearly seven 
hundred and fifty dead bodies were counted in front of the 
2nd Oxfordshire Light Infantry. The 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream lost fourteen wounded, including Captain H. A. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell. The casualties of the 2nd Battalion 
were six killed, ten wounded, and two missing, including 
2nd Lieutenant R. L. C. Bewicke-Copley wounded, and 
Major R. A. Markham (Second in Command) who fell 
mortally wounded and whose loss was much regretted ; he 
was struck by a spent bullet and died without recovering 
consciousness two days later in hospital at Boulogne. 
During those first days of the battle of Ypres the Germans 
with superior numbers launched simultaneous assaults all 
along the British line and did not concentrate their efforts 
on one point. In the attack against the 4th (Guards) and 
the 5th Brigades on the 23rd prisoners were taken from 
every unit of the German XXVIth Reserve Corps; the 
22nd and 21st Brigades were opposed to the XXVIIth 
Reserve Corps ; and it appears that practically the whole 
of the XXIIIrd Reserve Corps was employed to try and 
force a way through the defences of the 1st Division. By 
the afternoon of the 23rd the 17th Division of the French 
TXth Corps under General Dubois arrived, while the 18th 
Division were following on behind them. The French 
intended to take the offensive, and moving from the south 
of Ypres through St. Julien their projected attack was 
directed on the line Becelaere-Zonnebeke—Passchendaele ; 
this obliged them to advance through the defences of the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade. Butthey got no farther forward than up to 
our trenchesand the offensive did not materialize. Itwas then 
decided that they were to take over our line and the relief was 
carried out that night, when the 4th (Guards) Brigade marched 
to Zillebeke, arriving there between 3 and 4 a.m. on the 24th. 
The remainder of the 2nd Division on being relieved went to 
St. Jean and neighbourhood, a mile north-east of Ypres. 
1 Official History, ii. 188, 190 (f.-n.), 186 (f.-n.). 
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Without waiting for the arrival of the 18th Division the 24th. 
TXth French Corps began their forward movement on the 
24th towards Roulers through Passchendaele, and it was 
hoped that Sir Douglas Haig might be in a position to co- 
operate on the French right. But the rst Division were not 
relieved until the night of the 24th-z5th, and the 2nd 
Division had to be employed elsewhere, for a serious event 
occurred near Reutel at the junction of the 22nd and aist 
Brigades. At this point, after a desperate struggle in which 
the 2nd Wiltshire Regiment were practically annihilated, the 
enemy broke through the line and began to pour into 
the Polygon Wood in rear. General Capper sent up his 
reserves who checked this hostile thrust for the moment, 
but they could not clear the wood and the situation was 
dangerous. Fortunately the 2nd Division were close at 
hand. The 4th (Guards) Brigade at Zillebeke were engaged 
in distributing a heavy mail that had just arrived, when at 
8.30 a.m. news came of the disaster. The assembly sounded 
and without the loss of a moment the men took up a position 
east of the village, the 3rd Battalion Coldstream in reserve, 
awaiting further orders. General Monro placed his Division 
at Capper’s disposal and sent the 5th Brigade, followed by 
the 6th, forward to his assistance. The 5th Brigade soon 
cleared the wood and drove the enemy back, though he still 
held on to the Reutel spur. The 4th (Guards) Brigade 
remained in reserve east of Hooge during the day, except 
the Irish Guards who on two occasions were employed to 
support the counter-attack. The 6th Brigade replaced the 
22nd in the line and joined on to the French who were 
engaged on their left with their own offensive. By nightfall 
the French, having regained possession of Zonnebeke, 
advanced about half a mile on the Zonnebeke-Langemarck 
front ; while the 6th Brigade reached the Becelaere-Brood- 
seinde road. Farther to the south the Germans launched 
another onslaught near the Gheluvelt cross roads, where the 
zoth (Guards) and 21st Brigades joined, but it was repulsed 
and the defence did not give up any ground. Meanwhile 
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the 1st Division enjoyed comparative quiet during the 
morning of the 24th ; the enemy was too much shaken by 
his previous exertions to make any further attempt to dis- 
lodge them. Towards evening, however, he opened a severe 
bombardment which delayed the relief, and it was almost 
dawn before the 1st Battalion Coldstream were replaced by 
French Territorials who took over their trenches. The 
Battalion reached Zillebeke at 10 a.m. on Sunday the 25th 
and remained there till 2.30 a.m. on the following morning. 
No. 3 Company had by this time joined them. The losses 
of the Division during these four days amounted to about 
fourteen hundred all ranks ; the casualties in the Battalion to 
one hundred and ninety-seven: thirty-one killed, including 
Lieutenant F. R. Pollock, who fell on the 23rd ; ninety-three 
wounded, including Captain G. M. Paget, wounded on the 
zand ; and seventy-three missing. 

The French now took over the northern section of the 
defences about Ypres, which ran from Broodseinde through 
Langemarck to Steenstraate, thence along the canal to 
Dixmude, where the Belgians joined them and, with the 
support of the French 42nd Division, continued on to the 
sea. The British were responsible for the rest of the 
defences, running southwards from Broodseinde, past 
Reutel, through Gheluvelt, to Kruiseecke, and there the 
line forming a salient turned sharply to Zandvoorde ; from 
Zandvoorde the Cavalry Corps was posted up to the left of 
the IIIrd Corps. The 7th Division had been fighting 
without rest against very superior forces and were becoming 
exhausted. They were holding a longer position than their 
numbers warranted ; the soil was sandy and the trenches 
they occupied afforded indifferent protection ; they had lost 
during the 22nd-24th nearly three thousand men, and as 
a result of the severity of the struggle on the 24th there was 
a mixture of units in the sector they were defending. Yet 
the enemy, despite his strength in infantry, and despite 
his great superiority in artillery, was unable to break 
through the line so insufficiently guarded. He did, it is 
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true, on several occasions penetrate it, but he was never 
able to press his success home. Directly he reached his 
first objective he did nothing more ; he seemed to lose his 
initiative and made no attempt to exploit his advantage. 
He was thus the more easily dealt with by our counter- 
attacks, which seldom allowed him to consolidate his 
gains and nearly always drove him back with loss. This 
peculiarity, curiously enough, was not confined to the 
German raw levies ; it was also observed to prevail among 
their regular troops, showing perhaps that their regimental 
leadership was not so efficient as had been supposed. The 
German High Command soon became convinced that their 
new Reserve Corps were no match for the British. Indeed, 
they seem. to have realized that this would be so when they 
first sent them into the field, for with that foresight which 
characterized them they made timely arrangements to bring 
up a fresh force to Ypres wherewith to secure the much 
desired decision. This new reinforcement was to constitute 
another special Army under the orders of General Von 
Fabeck, and was to arrive shortly before the end of the 
month. 

On the 25th the two divisions of General Dubois’s [Xth 
Corps were nearly complete, and it was arranged that the 
offensive towards Passchendaele was to be vigorously con- 
tinued with the co-operation of the British Ist Corps. The 
1st Division, however, having only just been relieved re- 
mained in reserve, and the actual attack was conducted by 
the 2nd Division. In this section there were therefore three 
allied divisions, but there was a very strong enemy in front 
of them who was able to oppose them with the equivalent 
of five divisions. It had also been arranged that the advance 
was to be made from the left, so that our troops had to wait 
until the French came up into line, and owing to the 
resistance experienced some hours elapsed before this was 
done. It was thus about 3 p.m. before the 2nd Division 
could begin to move forward. The 6th Brigade in con- 
junction with the French made some headway and crossed 
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the Becelaere-Passchendaele road, capturing some guns. 
The 4th (Guards) under Lord Cavan advanced through the 
5th Brigade in the Polygon Wood towards Becelaere, the 
Irish Guards on the left with the 2nd Grenadiers on the 
right, the 2nd Battalion Coldstream in support of the latter, 
and the 3rd Coldstream in reserve. But it was then getting 
late in the day, and owing to the failing light and the density 
of the wood the two leading battalions lost touch, so that 
there was a gap between them. At nightfall the Irish Guards 
in contact with the enemy were within two hundred yards 
of the village of Reutel, while the Grenadiers were also 
heavily engaged, and had successfully reached the slopes of 
the Reutel spur ; but it was dark before any attempt could 
be made to attack it. No. 1 Company of the 2nd Battalion 
was sent to watch the gap during the night, the other three 
companies being withdrawn to a broad ride near the race- 
course and near the reserve of the Grenadier Guards, with 
orders to push on at dawn next day to fill the interval 
between the two front battalions. The 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream bivouacked at Six Cross Roads, two miles east of 
Hooge on the western edge of the wood. On the right of 
the Guards the 7th Division, having to wait for the 2nd 
Division, had no opportunity to make much progress. 
A serious night attack, however, developed against the 
Kruiseecke salient which was held by General Ruggles- 
Brise’s 20th (Guards) Brigade and which was not easily 
defended. After a very severe struggle, during which the 
2nd Battalion Scots Guards made a gallant counter-attack 
and captured nearly 200 prisoners, the assailants were 
repulsed. Farther to the south in the Messines section of 
the battle front the Germans had six cavalry divisions 
opposed to our three cavalry divisions; but beyond an 
artillery bombardment they made only a feeble effort to 
break our line, and it was at once defeated. The night was 
one of torrential rain with a gale of wind; the troops 
without any shelter were soaked through, frozen with the 
cold, and could get no rest. 
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Next day, the 26th October, the same plan to seize 26th. 
the line Passchendaele—Poelcappelle was again adopted, the 
attack to be regulated from the left as before. But little 
progress was made and practically none by the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade, who having to wait for the troops on their left had 
no opportunity to make any forward movement. The 2nd 
Battalion Coldstream moved from their uncomfortable 
bivouacs just before daylight, and at first advanced without 
much difficulty ; but soon the woods became thicker and 
the path more narrow until the men had to push their way 
through a dense undergrowth and to wind along in single 
file. Just then they came under rifle flanking fire to which 
they could not reply, for no enemy was to be seen and 
because of the uncertainty as regards the positions of 
their comrades in front. But the Battalion pressed on 
steadily, No. 1 Company leading, and as soon as they got 
touch with the right of the Irish Guards they had to swing 
their right back to connect with the Grenadiers—or rather 
with the 2nd Highland Light Infantry (5th Brigade) who 
were still in the wood and next to the Grenadiers. It was 
a very awkward line to take up, for it was almost at right 
angles to that occupied by the Irishmen and the left com- 
panies were thus exposed to enfilade from the eastern edge 
of the wood. It was immediately entrenched as there was 
no alternative position, and the digging was a more than 
usually difficult operation, for a great deal of it had to be 
done by the men lying down ; but by the evening they were 
well under cover, and even the beginning of an abatis was 
constructed along the front. The casualties of the Battalion 
were three other ranks killed and Lieutenant H. C. Loyd 
wounded. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream were unexpectedly 
shelled in the morning, but did not move until 1 p.m. when 
they advanced along a ride and then halted in support of 
the Irish Guards. Subsequently Nos. 3 and 4 Companies 
returned to their bivouacs, while the other two occupied 
trenches which during the day had been vacated by the 2nd 
Highland Light Infantry. Our losses came to one man 
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killed and twenty-one wounded, mostly the result of the 
shell fire that burst over the Battalion in the morning. 
Among the wounded was 2nd Lieutenant A. Royall, who 
had been given a Commission in the 2nd Royal Irish 
Regiment and was awaiting an opportunity to join it. 

The principal event of the day was the loss of Kruiseecke. 
The enemy undeterred by his failure of the previous night 
renewed the attack and made ample preparations for it by 
an intense bombardment directed with great accuracy upon 
the salient by his heaviest guns, including 8-inch howitzers. 
To the four weakened battalions forming the 2oth (Guards) 
Brigade the 1st South Staffordshire had been added ; but 
the Germans concentrated a body of men equal to fifteen 
battalions who, after the artillery fire had demolished the 
trenches and made them untenable, advanced at about 
10 a.m., and cutting off a large part of the 2nd Battalion 
Scots Guards in the apex as well as a company of the 
1st Battalion Grenadiers in the eastern face, they drove our 
troops back and seized the village and salient.2_ The com- 
pany of Grenadier Guards fortunately made their escape and 
rejoined their unit, though not without heavy losses ; but 
all the defenders suffered heavily and their casualties 
amounted to more than one thousand men, most of which 
fell on the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards, the 2nd Border, and 
the 1st South Staffordshire Regiments. In the moment of 
success the Germans again failed to press home the ad- 
vantage they had gained, and Ruggles-Brise collecting the 
remainder of his Brigade was able to establish himself in 
a position in rear which still connected Zandvoorde with 
a point in front of Gheluvelt. The Royal Horse Guards 
helped the movement by making a diversion whereby they 
took the enemy in flank and checked his advance. The 
1st (Guards) Brigade with a brigade of artillery had been 
sent early in the morning to Veldhoek (arriving there at 

1 A list of Non-commissioned Officers of the Coldstream Guards who 


were promoted to the Commissioned rank during the War will be found 
in Appendix No. 4. 2 Official History, ii. 245-6. 
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5.30 a.m.), to operate on Cavan’s right towards Poezelhoek 
and to establish a close connexion between the 2nd and 
7th Divisions, and on their way they met some three 
hundred German prisoners escorted to the rear by a 
Yeomanry Regiment. On hearing of the disaster at Krui- 
seecke, FitzClarence sent the 1st Black Watch to the 
assistance of the 2oth Brigade, and they formed on the left 
of the rst Battalion Grenadier Guards in front of Gheluvelt. 
Later in the evening the 22nd Brigade relieved the 2oth, who 
fell back in reserve behind the Basseville stream; this 
operation was not entirely completed before the following 
morning. The Black Watch were then south of the gth 
kilometre stone on the Menin road, covering the cross roads 
(where the Becelaere-Wervicq road cuts it), and having on 
their right the 22nd Brigade, who were then responsible for 
the line to Zandvoorde, where they were in touch with the 
3rd Cavalry Division. 

Meanwhile the 1st (Guards) Brigade moved to Gheluvelt 
at 8 a.m. and began their attack in a north-easterly direction, 
across an intricate country covered with thick woods, 
towards Poezelhoek which the enemy had fortified and was 
holding in strength. The Cameron Highlanders were in 
brigade reserve. A tramway connects the two villages 
mentioned, and the 1st Battalion Scots Guards advanced to 
the north of it, the Coldstream on the south. No.1 Company 
moved forward on the left next the tramway, and No. 2 on 
the right, with two platoons under Lieutenant Murray in the 
firing line, the rest of the company in close support; Nos.3 
and 4 were in reserve. Some five hundred yards after the 
start was made they got to a plantation, and passing it, they 
moved on across a large open field, partly stubble and partly 
beetroot, into another very thick plantation, some four 
hundred yards from Poezelhoek. But they found the 
position there strongly defended, and their further progress 
was stoutly resisted. Warde-Aldam now sent a platoon 
forward to strengthen Murray, and soon after No. 3 Com- 
pany, only some sixty strong, arrived from the reserve into 
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the firing line. Just at this moment it was reported that the 
Germans had broken through on our right. This proved to 
be untrue, though troops in khaki were observed to be 
retiring on that flank; but it was ascertained that the 
ground in front was swept by an accurate fire from Poe- 
zelhoek and that headway was impossible until the village 
was taken. To effect this an artillery bombardment was 
necessary, and as it was not then available, the attack had to 
be temporarily suspended. When it was getting dark the 
Battalion moved to a position in front of the first plantation, 
where the best field of fire was to be obtained, No. 3 Com- 
pany on the right, then the machine guns, then No. 2 and 
then No. 1 on the left; No. 4 in reserve. In the action 
Lieutenant C. J. Murray was killed and Captain W. St. A. 
Warde-Aldam wounded. In the earlier stage of the attack 
the Coldstream found an isolated British trench, near the 
second plantation mentioned, which was still held by a few 
men of the 2nd Bedfordshire Regiment (21st Brigade). 
This small detachment had been cut off, without Officers 
and without rations since the 21st October, but they clung 
doggedly to their defences until we arrived close enough to 
extricate them.! The 3rd Brigade had been sent to Veld- 
hoek, and at 4 p.m. they were ordered to regain Kruiseecke 
by counter-attack. But our airmen reported the approach 
of large hostile reinforcements, and instead arrangements 
were immediately made for the defence of the Menin road ; 
the 1st (Guards) Brigade then relieved the 21st Brigade, and 
the 1st Battalion Coldstream took over before midnight the 
trenches of the 2nd Yorkshire Regiment. Late on the 26th, 
the British line, five miles in length, from Zandvoorde to 
Zonnebeke, ‘was held from right to left by the 22nd, 1st, 
4th, and 6th Brigades, with the 2oth, 21st, 3rd, 2nd, and 
5th Brigades in support or reserve.* 

The following telegram from Lord Kitchener to Sir John 
French was published to the Army on the 26th October : 

The splendid courage and endurance of the troops in the battle 


1 Captain Warde-Aldam’s Diary. ® Official History, ii. 250. 
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in which you have been engaged during the last few days, and the 
boldness and capacity with which they have been led has undoubtedly 
given the enemy a very severe blow, successfully frustrating their 
efforts. Let the troops know how much we appreciate their services 
which worthily maintain the best traditions of our Army. 


The Expeditionary Force had indeed deserved this tribute 
to their valour in battle, for our troops had been holding 
their own for many days without any rest against the constant 
assaults of superior forces who were aided by a much more 
powerful artillery than that which we could bring into the 
field. This disparity was increased by the startling fact 
that our ammunition began to fail just when it was most 
required, and our guns had to be limited to a certain number 
of rounds per day, beyond which no further firing could be 
permitted. Under these circumstances, the defence did 
certainly exhibit in a signal degree the courage and en- 
durance of our soldiers. But it was premature to announce 
that the enemy’s efforts had been frustrated. So happy an 
ending to the fierce struggle was not yet even in sight, and 
many more sacrifices had still to be made by our gallant 
troops before the final defeat of the Germans was secured. 
There was no great change in the situation during the 
next two days. Neither the British nor the French High 


Command seems to have realized that a serious crisis was _ 


imminent and that the enemy was preparing another group 
of fresh forces with which to attack the positions that were 
being maintained with so much difficulty. The orders for 
the 27th were practically the same as before ; a vigorous 
offensive was to be continued, in the belief that the Germans 
were rapidly becoming exhausted by the heavy losses they 
had sustained, that their resistance must soon be broken, 
and that the efforts of the Allies would be rewarded by 
a complete victory. The French IXth Corps had been 
strengthened by the arrival of another (the 31st) Division 
and the attack was resumed on the morning of the 27th. 
But the hostile artillery was strong and no great progress 
was made. The 6th Brigade, supported by the 5th, pushed 
P2 
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forward and made an advance of more than half a mile. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade were ordered to hold on, and 
the only change made by them during the day was that the 
3rd Battalion Coldstream relieved the Irish Guards and 
eventually took over a short piece of trench work from the 
left of the 2nd Battalion. Rawlinson’s command was 
temporarily broken up. The 3rd Cavalry Division already 
formed part of Allenby’s Corps and had passed under his 
orders. The 7th Division were now attached to the Ist 
Corps pending the arrival of the 8th Division, when the 
IVth Corps was to be reconstituted. Thus the defence of 
the line from Zandvoorde to Zonnebeke was placed under 
Sir Douglas Haig, who made some alteration in the distribu- 
tion of his three divisions, and on the evening of the 28th 
they were posted as follows: the 7th Division from 
Zandvoorde to the Menin road, with the 21st Brigade on 
the right and the 2oth (Guards) on the left, both in the 
front line, and the 22nd Brigade in reserve ; then the 1st 
Division from the Menin road to a point west of Reutel, the 
1st (Guards) occupying the whole of this front with the 
2nd and 3rd Brigades in reserve at Veldhoek and Hooge 
respectively ; the 2nd Division carried the line to the 
Zonnebeke-Roulers road where they connected with the 
French, the 4th (Guards) being on the right and the 6th 
Brigade on the left, both in the front line, and the 5th 
Brigade in reserve. On the Messines front the three British 
cavalry divisions, although confronted by more than double 
their numbers, were not seriously molested, and the few 
somewhat feeble attempts made to dislodge them were at 
once repulsed. On their left they joined the 21st Brigade at 
Zandvoorde, and their line extended thence southwards to 
the Douve river, where they linked on to the IIIrd Corps— 
Pulteney having by this time become responsible for the 
defences up to that tributary of the Lys which flows into 
the main stream at Warneton. 

Nothing very unusual took place on the 28th to give 
warning of the intentions of the enemy, except that in the 
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afternoon a wireless message was intercepted ordering the 
German XXVIIth Reserve Corps to attack in the direction 
Kruiseecke-Gheluvelt at 5.30 a.m. on the 2gth, and this 
news was at once communicated confidentially to the 
Officers concerned. Meanwhile the French offensive made 
little progress, and our 6th and 5th Brigade only made a 
slight advance. Moreover, the 4th (Guards) Brigade had no 
means of pushing on; on the contrary, they expected to be 
assailed, but beyond the ordinary fire that went on con- 
tinually no attack developed on their front. The 1st and 7th 
Divisions were not to advance unless the troops on their 
left moved forward ; in consequence they remained where 
they were, under fire, and in trenches which were not 
connected and which they were not able to improve, as 
they had little or no wire and had only their small en- 
trenching tools, many of ‘which were lost. Among the 
casualties of this day was 2nd Lieutenant Hon. R. G. Winn 
(2nd Battalion), wounded. Captain W. E. Watts-Russell 
and 2nd Lieutenants J. S. I. Alison and C. W. Williams- 
Wynn joined the 1st Battalion Coldstream on the 27th, 
but Watts-Russell was in high fever and had to be sent back 
to hospital. The Battalion on the night of the 28th stood 
as under : 
Major Hon. Leslie Hamilton, Commanding. 
Lieutenant Geoffrey Campbell, Adjutant. 
Lieutenant G. F. K. Smith, Machine-gun Officer. 

Lieutenant F. W. Gore-Langton, Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant J. Boyd, Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant H. C. Pedler, R.A.M.C., Medical Officer. 

No. 1 Company. Captain G. Hargreaves Brown. 

y 2nd Lieutenant Hon. Vere Boscawen. 
No. 2 Company. x Lieutenant Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant. 
xand Lieutenant C. W. Williams-Wynn. 
No. 3 Company. Captain J E. Gibbs. 
2nd Lieutenant J. S. I. Alison. 
No. 4 Company. Lieutenant R. Wavell-Paxton. 


The position occupied by the Brigade ran generally north- 
north-west from the gth kilometre stone east of Gheluvelt, 
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and it was weak on account of its length and because its 
right was thrown forward into a sharp salient. The 1st 
Battalion Coldstream were on the right, on a front of some 
eight or nine hundred yards with Head-Quarters near the 
road ; then came the 1st Battalion Scots Guards on their 
left, then the Cameron Highlanders, and then the Black 
Watch (two companies); the 1st Gloucestershire (3rd 
Brigade), temporarily attached to the 1st (Guards) Brigade, 
were in reserve, a quarter of a mile west of Gheluvelt. The 
Coldstream were only some three hundred and fifty strong 
and on so extensive a front they formed rather a line of out- 
posts than one of defence ; they were far too few and too 
much scattered to resist any determined attack. The com- 
panies from right to left were Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 3, and 
except the last two were in separate trenches with con- 
siderable intervals between them. To strengthen them 
a company of the Black Watch was posted on their right 
flank, holding the cross roads, and another company of the 
same battalion under Captain A. D. C. Krook on their left ; 
but even with this reinforcement there was a gap of about 
two hundred yards, covered with thick woods, between 
them and the first detached post of the Scots Guards. A 
platoon of the Gloucesters helped in a small way to connect 
our companies ; and their two machine guns were also 
brought up to the front, so that we had four guns instead 
of two.! To the south of the Menin road were the 1st 
Battalion Grenadier Guards, and on their right the 2nd 
Gordon Highlanders, with the survivors of the 2nd Battalion 
Scots Guards and of the 2nd Border Regiment (all belonging 
to the 2oth Brigade) in support. The cross roads near 
Gheluvelt on the Ypres-Menin main road was of much 
importance to the Allies, but it seems to have been difficult 
to provide an adequate force to guard it. The small number 
of troops defending it were scattered in groups at some 
distance apart, and by reason of the buildings, enclosures, 


1 The machine-gun section of the rst South Wales Borderers was also 
sent up; but it was never heard of again. Official History, ii. 264 (f.-n.). 
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and woods that then covered the district, their view was 
obstructed and their posts often out of sight of each other ; 
a mishap might occur to one of them and remain unknown 
tothose near it even forsomehours. Theinfantry,moreover, 
could not expect to get much assistance from our artillery. 
On account of the shortage of ammunition only some nine 
rounds were available per gun, and if an attack developed 
their fire was to be directed upon the enemy’s artillery 
rather than on his assaulting columns. The orders issued by 
British General Head-Quarters for the 29th did not differ from 
those previously given ; the offensive was to be continued 
in conjunction with the French, to be carried out by the 2nd 
Division supported by the 1st Division, while the 7th Divi- 
sion were to hold on to their ground ; but events occurred 
which rendered the execution of these orders impossible. 
General von Falkenhayn believed that the assaults of the 
Reserve Corps had so shaken the British that by launching 
against them fresh troops he could not fail to break up their 
defences and complete their ruin. Accordingly, as already 
mentioned, he formed another Army under General von 
Fabeck which was to be interposed between the German 
Fourth and Sixth Armies and to attack on the front Mes- 
sines—Hollebeke-Zandvoorde. The new group, mostly 
regulars, consisted of the IInd Bavarian Corps, the XVth 
Corps, the 6th Bavarian Reserve Division, a division of the 
XIIIth Corps (to be replaced by one of the XXIVth Reserve 
Corps), the Ist Cavalry Corps, and some Landwehr and 
other units. By this addition the German forces near Ypres 
were more than twice as numerous as those of the Allies ; 
but the preponderance of their heavy artillery was incom- 
parably greater, since they had some two hundred and fifty 
heavy guns of very large calibre against our twenty-six. In 
this instance the enemy succeeded once more in surprising 
the Allies, who appear to have had no suspicion of the plan 
he had so carefully and secretly elaborated for their destruc- 
tion. On the 28th October arrangements were nearly 
completed for carrying it out, and the operation was fixed 
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for the 30th when a general offensive was to take place along 
the whole Franco-British front. It was then confidently 
expected that von Fabeck would break through our line and 
that a decision would be reached. In order to cover the 
concentration of the new Army an attack was to be launched 
at 5.30 a.m. of the 29th against Gheluvelt by the Cavalry 
Corps, the 6th Bavarian Reserve Division, and the XXVIIth 
Reserve Corps. The wireless message which had been 
intercepted gave notice of the advance of the latter forma- 
tion ; but it was not known that it was to be so strongly 
supported by other troops. 


II 


29th Punctually at 5.30 a.m. on the morning of Thursday the 
29th October in foggy weather the 6th Bavarian Reserve 
Division, covered by a screen of skirmishers, got up to 
within fifty yards of our defences without being seen, and 
made a rush upon the trenches of the right half of the 1st 
Battalion Coldstream Guards as well as upon the com- 
pany of the Black Watch posted at the cross roads. Our 
troops were well on the alert and at once opened fire 
on the assailants, causing a slight pause in the attack; but 
the momentum of the advance prevailed and carried the 
Germans forward without any serious check. The struggle 
at that point lasted for a short time only, and as no Officer 
survived it the exact details of what actually occurred are 
not fully known. It is, however, known that at least two of 
our machine guns jammed, and that a considerable pro- 
portion of the ammunition was defective, the cartridges were 
too large for the barrel of the rifles, and many of the men 
could not use their arms; this circumstance was in fact 
largely responsible for the disaster of that day. Hence there 
were no means to arrest the progress of the enemy who, 
bursting through the line near the cross roads, or more 
probably through the gaps in the line, wheeled up north- 
wards, took the company of the Black Watch as well as the 
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two weak companies of our 1st Battalion in flank and in 
reverse, and, rolling them up, captured their trenches. The 
left half of the Battalion, at some distance from the Menin 
road, were also attacked at the same time by units of the 
XXVIIth Reserve Corps, but three resolute attempts to 
seize our position by assault were successfully repulsed. 
Shortly after 6 a.m. Captain Gibbs saw a few of our men 
retiring out of the trench of No. 2 Company and immediately 
afterwards perceived that other men wearing German 
helmets were occupying it. He then ordered some of the 
two remaining companies to turn about and fire upon them, 
and sent a party to line a hedge that ran at right angles to his 
front, in order to protect his exposed right flank. He was 
thus firing in two directions; but for the moment the 
Germans made no further assault upon him, though their 
artillery was very active and brought down a heavy bombard- 
ment upon his defences which effectually demolished them 
in two places. The reply of our guns, which was restricted 
to a few rounds only, was necessarily weak. 

In the early days of the war there was seldom telephone 
communication between the front line and the brigade Head- 
Quarters, and thus it was almost 7 a.m. before General 
FitzClarence learnt what had happened to the right of his 
line. He immediately ordered up the Gloucesters to retrieve 
the situation, but they found the enemy in such large 
numbers and already so well established in their gains that 
the counter-attack was not successful. To the south of the 
Menin road the 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards, posted in 
trenches on the lower ground, were in total ignorance of 
the loss of the position at the cross roads, and as at first they 
were unmolested they came to the conclusion that the pre- 
dicted German offensive would not take place ; indeed in 
this belief their supports were withdrawn in order not to 
expose them unnecessarily to the ordinary artillery fire of 
the day. But events turned out very differently to what 
was expected. At 7.30 a.m. the Grenadiers were subjected 
to a fierce bombardment and immediately afterwards a very 
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powerful attack was launched against their front and left 
flank, which resulted in close fighting and gradually forced 
them back to the higher ground just east of Gheluvelt. 
Here, however, they brought the German onrush to a stand- 
still, and though repeatedly assaulted they held on success- 
fully for the rest of the day. On their right the 2nd Gordon 
Highlanders were also attacked, but in front only, and they 
maintained their positions intact, inflicting severe punish- 
ment on the enemy. When news of these disasters reached 
divisional Head-Quarters arrangements were at once made 
to deal with the situation, troops from the reserve of the 
7th Division were sent forward to recover the trenches lost 
by the Grenadiers, and the remaining three battalions of the 
3rd Brigade were ordered to retake those that had been lost 
by the Coldstream. Eventually two battalions of the 2nd 
Brigade, then in Corps reserve, as well as the Irish Guards, 
joined in this operation, but before it could develop another 
disaster occurred which involved the rest of our 1st Battalion. 

For some hours the enemy made no attempt to close on 
the detachment of Coldstreamers and Black Watch under 
Captain Gibbs and Captain Krook, which was quite isolated 
and could have been surrounded at any time. He appears to 
have thought that he had merely got through a thin line of 
our outposts and that he had still to try conclusions with 
our main line of defence. He could hardly believe that our 
positions were guarded by small groups only placed with 
large intervals between them through which he was free to 
pass, and that we had no strong reserves behind them. At 
Io a.m. he began to perceive the true state of affairs and to 
realize that he had definitely ruptured our only line of 
resistance. Then he tried to increase this advantage by 
widening the breach which he had already effected. Mean- 
while Gibbs dispatched a message to Brigade Head-Quarters 
to represent the precarious position in which he stood and 
to ask for reinforcements, but, as we have seen, none could 
reach him; a communication was also sent to the 1st 
Battalion Scots Guards, but they were fully occupied with 
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a severe struggle of their own and were unable to render any 
assistance. Wavell-Paxton went out to reconnoitre, and he 
never returned. Alison followed soon after him for the 
same purpose, only to find him lying severely wounded in 
a shell hole, and to report that the Germans had got round 
and were in our rear. About a third of the cartridges were 
defective, and this materially impaired our powers of 
resistance. Themen, however, fought on bravely to the end, 
and Sergeant Slade, to encourage them, jumped on the 
parapet and standing up in full view of friend and foe, 
continued to fire his rifle until he fell back mortally wounded. 
But our ranks were thinning fast and those who survived 
were in deep and narrow trenches where they could not use 
their bayonets. Thus reduced to a small number and 
surrounded on all sides they were finally overwhelmed. 
A somewhat similar fate befell a part of the right wing of the 
1st Battalion Scots Guards, which was likewise isolated and 
which could not be reinforced. Nevertheless the greater 
part of the Battalion beat off the enemy successfully and with 
great gallantry, and later on, assisted by some stragglers, 
among them some Coldstreamers, they retook the trenches 
that were lost and restored their front. 

Farther to the north the Germans were observed to be 
massing near Poezelhoek and two companies of the 2nd 
Battalion Grenadier Guards were sent from the reserve of 
the 4th (Guards) Brigade to the support of the Cameron 
Highlanders. Then as the danger in this area seemed to be 
increasing, the 2nd Division were formed at noon into three 
groups ; four battalions of the 6th Brigade and two of the 
5th to hold at all costs the original front of these two 
formations ; the 2nd and 3rd Battalions Coldstream Guards 
under Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Pereira, to defend the 
eastern edge of the Polygon Wood; and the remainder 
under Lord Cavan—except the Irish Guards who were 
moved to Gheluvelt—to act as divisional reserve behind 
the Wood. Thus our co-operation with the French 
offensive had to be suspended. The rest of the day, however, 
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was passed in this sector without any further serious 
incident. The forces of the enemy were much more 
powerful than those which we had in the field and he had 
an overwhelming superiority in artillery ; and yet he missed 
his chance of inflicting grievous damage upon us, for having 
gained possession of the cross roads in the early morning he 
delayed making any further movement forward until we 
were well prepared to resist him. ‘The counter-attack 
directed along the Menin road to recover the lost trenches 
made some progress, but our advance was slow and it met 
with strong opposition. ‘Towards evening a new line was 
taken up and entrenched, generally north and south of the 
8th kilometre stone to the east of the village of Gheluvelt. 
The British position was not materially changed during the 
day ; much that had been captured was regained, but there 
was a loss of some five hundred yards about the cross roads. 
Nevertheless the battle of the 29th had cost us heavily in 
both Officers and men that could ill be spared. At the end 
of the action the 1st Battalion Grenadiers only mustered 
5 Officers and less than 200 other ranks ; their losses were 
nearly 500 all ranks, amongst whom were 20 Officers, most 
of them killed; their Commanding Officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel M. Earle, D.S.O., was wounded and captured. 
The rst Scots Guards lost 5 Officers and 336 other ranks. 
The casualties of the 1st Black Watch, mostly incurred 
in the two companies stationed near the cross roads, 
amounted to 5 Officers and 250 men. The 1st Battalion 
Coldstream lost all their eleven Officers present, and at the 
end of the day only some 60 other ranks were collected by 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. Boyd, the sole remaining 
Officer of the Battalion. Next day 60 more men joined who 
had wandered over to the Scots Guards and had fought 
with them when their own trenches were captured. The 
losses of the 1st Battalion were : 


Killed in action. Major Hon. Leslie Hamilton, Captain 


1 The number given of the survivors of the Battalion does not include 
the transport details who were not involved in the disaster. 
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G. Hargreaves Brown, Lieutenants Geoffrey Campbell, 
G. F. K. Smith, Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant, 2nd Lieu- 
tenants Hon. V. D. Boscawen and C. W. Williams-Wynn. 

Wounded. Lieutenants R. G. Wavell-Paxton (captured) 
and F. W. Gore-Langton. 

Captured. Captain J. E. Gibbs and 2nd Lieutenant 
J. S. I. Alison. 

Also 180 other ranks, killed, wounded, and captured. 


During the day the French offensive made but little 
headway ; the enemy was not dislodged from Poelcappelle, 
but a brigade of de Mitry’s troops drove him out of Bix- 
schoote and retook the Kortekeer Inn. The allied High 
Commands were still unaware of his real intentions, and 
they made no change in the orders for the 30th October ; 
the French offensive was to be continued and to be sup- 
ported by the British. But the 30th was the date fixed for 
the great attack which the Germans were to make upon 
Ypres, and von Fabeck’s fresh formations had already got 
into position to launch it. It will therefore be well to glance 
at the situation in the night of the 29th-3oth. The British 
cavalry, holding a front of nearly nine miles, had not been 
seriously molested on the 2gth; the 1st Cavalry Division 
stood between the Douve stream and Messines, then the 
2nd up to the Ypres—Comines road and in front of Hollebeke, 
and then the 3rd up to Zandvoorde ; they were supported 
by two Indian battalions, but even with this reinforcement 
there were barely 1,000 rifles per mile available to defend 
this long stretch of country.1_ Next to the cavalry were the 
7th Division to near the Menin road, with units of different 
brigades intermixed in the front line, an arrangement 
which was rendered necessary by the many losses that had 
been sustained in the recent fighting. The 1st (Guards) 
Brigade, less the 1st Battalion Coldstream and less one com- 
pany of the 1st Battalion Scots Guards, remained in their 
original position, but three battalions of the 3rd Brigade 


1 Official History, ii. 279-80. 
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were posted on their right and connected them with the 
7th Division; the 2nd Brigade had two battalions in 
divisional and two in Corps reserve. The 2nd Division 
carrying the line on to the east of Zonnebeke, had six 
battalions in the front line and six in reserve, four of which 
were behind the centre and two behind the right; these 
latter units were the 2nd Battalion Grenadier and the Irish 
Guards of the 4th (Guards) Brigade. The reserves of the 
ist and 7th Divisions were far from being strong ; all the 
battalions were far below establishment, and as many as 
seven were very seriously crippled, among them were the 
ist Grenadier, the 1st Coldstream, and the 2nd Scots 
Guards. Our forces were in fact weak on the right flank 
where they covered our communications through Ypres, and 
stronger on the left. This disposition seems to have been 
made in the belief that the enemy had a comparatively small 
body of troops in the sector between the Lys and the Ypres— 
Menin road, and that our full attention was to be given to 
support as far as possible the allied advance which was to be 
made through Passchendaele and Poelcappelle and on to 
Thourout. 

But this view of the situation was not correct. The whole 
of Duke Albrecht’s Fourth German Army, except the 
equivalent of some three divisions, was in front of the 
Belgians and the French from the sea to Zonnebeke. As we 
have already seen, the inundations of the Yser river were 
beginning to flood the country as far as Dixmude on the 
29th October ; when therefore the water barred the enemy’s 
advance in that sector, it also secured his own right flank 
from counter-attack, and he could safely use some of his 
troops elsewhere. The XXVIIth Reserve Corps with other 
detachments amounting to a division stood opposite to our 
2nd and 1st Divisions and thus there was a substantial 
hostile force available to resist the contemplated allied 
offensive. The principal attack which the Germans de- 
signed to launch against Ypres was, however, to be delivered 
just where our defences were weakest, between the Douve 
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stream and the Menin road, and on that front they concen- 
trated five fresh divisions under von Fabeck, supported by 
their most powerful artillery, with the 6th Bavarian Reserve 
Division in second line near Menin. It has been estimated 
that their numerical superiority in this sector was about six 
to one. Moreover, they had a cavalry Corps, also part of 
von Fabeck’s group, south of the Douve. The plan adopted 
by their High Command was to make a demonstration 
against our two divisions north of the Menin road, in the 
hope that our reserves would be brought there, and then to 
launch their real offensive south of the road. If we were 
ignorant of the scheme formed by the enemy to break up 
our defences round Ypres, so also was he equally ignorant 
of our dispositions ; he did not know what forces we had to 
oppose him, nor did he know that we had no reserves in the 
quarter where he intended to make his main attack. 

The attacks on the 2nd and 1st Divisions which began 
just before dawn on the 30th October were repulsed without 
much difficulty. They did not extend to the front of the 
2nd and 3rd Battalions Coldstream, who were, however, 
subjected to shell fire and to a good deal of sniping, causing 
some casualties, among them the loss of Lieutenant N. W. H. 
Legge-Bourke of the 2nd Battalion, killed by a sniper. The 
real attack was delivered farther south, on the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, against whom the enemy concentrated all his heavy 
artillery and pounded the trenches of the 7th (Household) 
Brigade in front of Zandvoorde. For more than an hour 
the troopers held on gallantly under a terrific fire and without 
any means of making an effective reply. At 8 a.m. they were 
ordered to retire to the second line, for the whole of a 
division of German regulars, supported by several Jager 
battalions, advanced in masses to seize our position which 
was defended by a few hundred men only. There was 
nothing after that to stop the assailants, but they moved 
forward slowly and cautiously and it was as late as 10 a.m. 
when they entered and occupied Zandvoorde. Meantime 
another line of defence was selected in rear, east of Klein 
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Zillebeke, and the reserves of the 7th Division and of the 
Cavalry Corps soon arrived there to cover the retirement 
and if possible to make a counter-attack ; shortly afterwards 
Major-General Bulfin also arrived with two battalions of his 
2nd Brigade who were in Ist Corps reserve. But while a 
counter-stroke was being organized the enemy, having ad- 
vanced his artillery with some infantry, succeeded in bringing 
a powerful attack to bear on the flank and in reverse of the 
1st Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who were posted on the right of 
the front defences of the 7th Division and had lost so 
heavily only ten days before. The Battalion made a most 
stubborn resistance, but before they could be extricated they 
were practically annihilated, and only eighty-six survivors 
were collected at the end of the day. The attack on the 
2nd Cavalry Division developed later on at noon and was 
directed principally upon Hollebeke, which eventually had 
to be given up. The Division then wheeled back, pivoting 
on the right near Messines, where the 1st Cavalry Division 
were able to hold the enemy in check. 

The intentions of the Germans were now more clearly 
perceived and it became evident that they were engaged in 
a serious attempt to capture Ypres by an attack upon it in 
a north-westerly direction based upon the Lys. If it suc- 
ceeded the allied line would be ruptured, our communica- 
tions cut, and the enemy would obtain the decision for which 
he sought. Strangely enough, he did not press the advantage 
he had already gained. He seemed to rely altogether upon 
his artillery to beat down our defences, and his infantry were 
invariably checked when they came under our fire, which, 
being well aimed, did much execution in his ranks. His 
regular troops displayed, in short, less enterprise and less 
vigour than the infantry of his raw levies. He evidently 
believed that we had large reserves in hand and that if he 
pushed on he might meet with a reverse. We had therefore 
time to collect our forces at the threatened point and Sir 
Douglas Haig ordered the line to be held at all costs. This © 
line ran from where the Ypres-Comines canal takes a sharp 
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turn north-westwards close to Hollebeke, on to Gheluvelt. 
At 1.30 p.m. Lord Cavan, with his two battalions then in 
reserve, the 2nd Grenadier and the Irish Guards, was sent 
from the Polygon Wood to join Bulfin’s group, and later 
the 2nd Oxfordshire Light Infantry were added to his 
command. General Dubois, when appealed to, promptly 
sent a contingent under General Moussy to aid in the 
defence, which on the morning of the 31st amounted to 
five battalions, two cavalry brigades, and some field artillery. 
As we have seen, the IInd Corps was being relieved by the 
Indian Corps at La Bassée, and a brigade of the former 
under Brigadier-General F. C. Shaw, C.B., immediately 
marched to Neuve Eglise to come under the orders of 
General Allenby, who was further reinforced by the London 
Scottish Territorial Regiment which reached St. Eloi late in 
the night—the first Territorial unit to arrive at the seat of 
war. After dark the enemy advanced against Messines, and 
then the rst and 2nd Cavalry Divisions fell back to their 
second line on the crest of the Messines ridge, still, however, 
holding on to the village. From there our defences ran in 
front of Wytschaete to the bend of the canal near Hollebeke, 
then nearly eastwards to a point twelve hundred yards west 
of Zandvoorde, and thence north-east to join the 3rd Brigade 
just beyond Gheluvelt. The 3rd Cavalry Division were 
withdrawn into reserve at Klein Zillebeke, their front being 
held by infantry. The command of the Coldstream section 
in the Polygon Wood now devolved upon Colonel Pereira, 
while the line occupied by the Grenadiers was taken over 
next day by the 1st King’s (Liverpool) Regiment (6th 
Brigade). The first line transport of the rst Battalion Cold- 
stream (with one Sergeant and twenty men) was lent to the 
London Scottish. The remnants of our Battalion some 60 
strong, eventually 120, manned reserve trenches at Veldhoek 
during the day, under Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. Boyd. 

If on the 30th October von Fabeck’s formations did not 
exhibit all the energy that might have been expected from 
the regular troops of a great military Power, specially 
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brought up to effect an immediate break through into Ypres, 
_ they made up for it to some extent next day, for they 
then pushed on with much determination along the whole 
of their front. The Kaiser, after his disappointment in the 
Yser sector of the battlefield, arrived at Crown Prince 
Rupprecht’s Head-Quarters to watch the efforts of his 
forces, and his presence encouraged them to redouble their 
exertions. And yet, had they put their whole heart into the 
business, it is difficult to see how they could have failed to 
accomplish their object. They were fresh and they were 
overwhelmingly powerful both in men and in armament. 
Our forces on the other hand were battle-weary and worn 
out by the prolonged struggle in which they had been 
engaged for many days without any rest; they had lost 
heavily, all their units were much reduced in strength, some 
were temporarily out of action altogether, and drafts were 
not available to replace casualties; they were moreover 
holding a much longer line than they could defend, their 
trenches gave them no protection from artillery fire, and 
most important of all they had no reserves. It was scarcely 
to be expected that an attack by first-class troops in these 
conditions could be repulsed ; but although it was defeated 
upon this occasion, the increased activity of the Germans 
tried our men to the utmost. Saturday the 31st October 
was a most critical day, and we were in fact only saved from 
destruction by the fine discipline, the good shooting, and 
the high courage of our soldiers. It was a day of many 
desperate encounters. The principal aim of the enemy was 
to seize the Messines—Wytschaete ridge, and this he failed 
to do, despite the superiority of his forces. After a severe 
struggle, where some twelve British squadrons, probably 
less than a thousand rifles, were opposed to the same number 
of German battalions at least six times as strong, he only 
succeeded in gaining a part of the village of Messines ; 
everywhere else he was repulsed and his advance arrested in 
this quarter. The 4th Division extended their front and 
became responsible for the line from the Douve up to 
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Messines ;_ two battalions of Shaw’s brigade moving from 
Neuve Eglise reinforced the rst Cavalry Division, and the 
London Scottish came into action between them and 
Gough’s 2nd Division, giving proof of their valour and 
promise of the future usefulness of our Territorial forces in 
the Great War. The French 32nd Division were arriving, 
and a brigade with artillery were sent to strengthen the left 
of Gough’s cavalry. To the north was Moussy’s French 
contingent, then Bulfin’s group, now composed of six 
battalions including Cavan’s detachment which was posted 
on the right of the group, and then came the 7th Division. 
The fight there continued all day, and at one period the 
left flank recoiled under severe pressure ; but later in the 
day a gallant counter-attack was launched and the situation 
was practically restored. 

On the Menin road, however, we were in serious diffi- 
culties. The 3rd Brigade in front of Gheluvelt was violently 
assailed by troops of both reserve and regular formations ; 
our defences were penetrated, and the Germans taking the 
1st Queen’s in flank and in reverse, destroyed them almost 
to the last man, besides inflicting very severe losses on other 
battalions. Meanwhile the 2nd South Wales Borderers on 
the left of the Brigade, and the rst Battalion Scots Guards 
(1st Brigade) next to them, though opposed to four times 
their numbers, maintained their positions, and taking the 
offensive drove the aggressors on their front back in disorder. 
Nevertheless the gap was not closed, and the enemy surging 
onwards captured Gheluvelt at 11.30 a.m. Had he followed 
up his success there was little to stop him ; but the impetus 
of his onrush slackened, and our slender reserve west of the 
village, supplemented by the remnants of the mauled units, 
made such good use of their rifles that he pushed on no 
farther. As had often happened before, leadership failed 
him just when it was most required, and for the moment at 
least he attempted nothing more. The respite was, however, 
only a very temporary one, and the situation was extremely 
critical ; the weight of numbers lay with the Germans, they 
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were preparing for another attack by widening the gap they 
had created in our line, while the break in it seemed to be 
beyond repair. The 2nd Worcestershire, under Major E. B. 
Hankey, in reserve behind the Polygon Wood, were earlier 
in the day placed at the disposal of General Lomax, com- 
manding the 1st Division, who handed them over to General 
FitzClarence. A company had already been sent to assist the 
1st (Guards) Brigade, but three companies remained some 
350 strong. FitzClarence ordered them to counter-attack 
and to retake Gheluvelt, accompanying them himself for 
a part of the way, and detailing Captain Thorne (Grenadier 
Guards), his Staff Captain, to guide them. The distance to 
be traversed was about a mile, the greater portion of which 
was over open ground destitute of cover. Hankey led his 
battalion forward with great success, and they arrived at 
Gheluvelt to find the enemy disorganized and far from 
expecting any attack ; charging home they drove him back 
in confusion, recaptured the village, and formed up on the 
right of the South Wales Borderers and Scots Guards who, 
though still holding on, were now nearly surrounded. This 
well-timed operation saved the situation. ‘ If any unit can 
be singled out for special praise it is the Worcesters.’ ! 

Just as the counter-attack started shells fell with terrible 
effect upon Hooge Chateau where the greater part of the 
Officers of the General Staff of the 1st and 2nd Divisions 
were assembled in conference. In a few minutes General 
Lomax and seven other Officers were either killed or fell 
mortally wounded, four more were wounded, and General 
Monro was stunned but able to continue to command the 
znd Division; only Colonel Whigham, his Chief Staff Officer, 
was unhurt. So great a disaster at such a critical moment 
might well have led to serious consequences, but the Head- 
Quarters of the Ist Corps were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood and the direction of the battle could still be exercised. 
The struggle on the 31st October had cost us very severe 
losses. All the troops had suffered, principally the 1st 

1 Sir John French’s Dispatch, 2oth Nov. 1914. 
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and the 7th Divisions ; indeed each of their brigades now 
numbered less combatants than an ordinary battalion, the 
average being far less than a quarter of what it should have 
been.1 The position in front of Gheluvelt was not tenable 
by so attenuated a force, and a new line was accordingly 
taken up after dark some six hundred yards west of the 
village ; the withdrawal was carried out deliberately, in 
good order, and without hostile interference. The remnants 
of the 1st Battalion Coldstream were still occupying trenches 
near Veldhoek under Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. Boyd, 
and several casualties occurred among them due to shell fire. 
Towards evening the French took over from the 6th Brigade 
some ground near Zonnebeke to enable an increase to be 
made in the 2nd Divisional reserve behind the Polygon 
Wood. By maintaining a body of troops in security there, 
we had the means of falling on the flank of the enemy should 
he attempt to push on towards Ypres along the main road 
from Menin, and the success of the Worcesters had shown 
the utility of that plan. The retirement of the line, however, 
whereby the 1st Division linked on to the 2nd at the south- 
west corner of the wood, created a salient in the positions 
held by the 2nd and 3rd Battalions Coldstream and by the 
ist King’s Regiment; this circumstance added to the 
responsibilities of these battalions, who were entrusted with 
the defence of the wood and whose duty it was to shield the 
reserve from danger. 

Although the enemy had the equivalent of eight Army 
Corps confronting the seven British and two Indian 
divisions, with a large preponderance of cavalry in his 
favour and with a vastly superior artillery, he did not con- 
tinue his offensive on the 1st November with the same 
vehemence as on the day before. The principal changes in 
the situation occurred on the Messines—Hollebeke front, 
where he drove us out of Wytschaete during the night ; but 
the 32nd French Division were arriving, and with their 
assistance the village was recovered at 8 a.m. on the Ist. 


1 Official History, ii. 339. 
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Nevertheless we were unable to retain Messines and it was 
evacuated, our line being then established half a mile east 
of Wulverghem. In front of Klein Zillebeke, General 
Bulfin fell wounded, and the command of his group devolved 
on Lord Cavan. His opponents—a regular division sup- 
ported by two brigades—endeavoured to dislodge him and 
the feeble effectives of the 7th Division on his left ; but 
despite their efforts his position at the end of the day was 
substantially the same as before. His losses, however, were 
considerable, and the Irish Guards suffered heavy casualties, 
including their Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Ardee, wounded. The 1st Battalion Coldstream 
moved from their trenches to Brigade Head-Quarters, and 
in the afternoon a draft of eighty men joined, under Captains 
E. G. Christie-Miller (who had been wounded on the 6th 
September) and H. R. A. Adeane, bringing the Battalion up 
to about 200 rifles—less than the establishment of a com- 
pany. There was little change in the rest of the line, except 
that when it was dark some of the war-worn units of the 
2nd and 3rd Brigades were withdrawn into reserve near 
Hooge and were replaced by the rst King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
and the rst Royal Berkshire (both 6th Brigade). At 10 p.m. 
the rst Battalion Coldstream went into line immediately in 
front of Veldhoek, between the 6th and 7th kilometre stone, 
prolonging to the left of the 6oth Rifles, with a party under 
Captain Adeane north of the Menin road, the remainder to 
the south of it. The position was not easily defended ; our 
field of fire was limited to barely fifty yards, and the view 
obstructed by hedges ; the trenches, moreover, were dis- 
connected and shallow without any obstacles of any sort, 
and they were overlooked by a house a hundred yards on 
the left front. During the night Christie-Miller endeavoured 
to improve the defences and sent out patrols to burn the 
house, but the enemy was close by and prevented this 
being done. In the Polygon Wood our two battalions were 


1 The Irish Guards lost on the 31st October and rst November eleven 
Officers and three hundred and thirty-seven other ranks. 
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subjected to a good deal of shell and rifle fire, in the course 
of which Captain F. H. Hardy (2nd Battalion) was again 
wounded, as well as 2nd Lieutenant E. A. Beauchamp 
(3rd Battalion). 

Asa result of previous operations the troops defending 
Ypres were now to a great extent mixed up ; not only were 
units of one formation transferred to another, but the line 
for which we had been solely responsible was occupied in 
part by our Ally, and a few of his units were even interspersed 
among our own. On the 2nd November the 4th Infantry 
and the 1st Cavalry Divisions held a front of five miles from 
the Lys northwards. Then the French, having already 
relieved the 2nd Cavalry Division, were posted for another 
five miles up to Cavan’s detachment ; and they were further 
reinforced by their 39th Division, who had by this time 
reached the Flemish theatre, as well as by a cavalry division ; 
moreover, the cavalry belonging to General Conneau’s Corps 
were being brought up from the La Bassée area. On the 
other hand, the Germans were also increasing their forces, 
and their 3rd (Prussian) Division arrived in this sector (part 
of their IInd Corps). In the struggle which ensued on this 
day, the enemy, having nearly double the strength of the 
defenders, succeeded in capturing Wytschaete from the 
French. There was also.a severe engagement south of the 
Douve, and troops of our IInd Corps were moved up to 
reinforce the 4th Division ; at the end of the day, however, 
there was no change in the position in this quarter. The 
fight continued to rage on the front held by Cavan and by 
the 7th Division, and here again there was no change in the 
situation ; but General Ruggles-Brise commanding the 20th 
(Guards) Brigade was severely wounded. After dark an 
attack developed against our 2nd Battalion in the Polygon 
Wood, and a few men managed to approach our trenches ; 
but the enemy was easily beaten off. Among the casualties 
of the day was Lieutenant R. C. Graves Sawle (2nd 
Battalion), killed by a sniper. 

The French near Zonnebeke had been attempting to seize 
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Becelaere, but without success. At the suggestion of Sir 
Douglas Haig, they now agreed to repeat the manceuvre of 
the Worcesters by advancing from the Polygon Wood in 
a south-easterly direction to assail in flank the enemy who 
was pressing our troops on the Menin road. A detachment 
under General Vidal was detailed for the purpose, and in 
order not to interfere with its movements it was arranged 
that our guns were not to fire on the road after 10.30 a.m. 
Some delay, however, occurred while the necessary prepara- 
tions were being made, and it was noon before the operation 
began. Meantime the Germans opened at dawn a heavy 
bombardment on the line held by the 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream, the 6oth Rifles, and the Berkshire, and soon after 
g a.m. they attacked it in very large numbers. An unequal 
fight followed, and for two hours our slender forces, with 
little means of defending themselves, stood at bay. The 
Coldstream had no machine guns, and one belonging to the 
Rifles was soon put out of action; but the enemy, well 
provided with them, worked his way forward into the house 
already mentioned and through the gaps between our dis- 
connected trenches, from where he enfiladed them and took 
them in reverse. At 11 a.m., when our artillery ceased to 
shell the Menin road, he was able to push on with impunity, 
and then surrounding the defenders he overpowered the 
remnants of our Battalion as well as the Rifles who were next 
to us. The 1st Battalion Scots Guards who stood on our 
left, and the Berkshire on the right, held firm, and by their 
gallant efforts, as well as by those of the 1st Black Watch, the 
rent in the line was not widened. Soon afterwards Vidal’s 
attack began to develop, and with the aid of a British 
counter-stroke, in which French Zouaves took part, the 
Germans were driven back except out of some trenches 
south of the road. We then took up a new line through the 
6th kilometre stone slightly in rear of the original position 
just behind the hamlet of Veldhoek, and thence to the south- 
west corner of the Polygon Wood as before.t The 1st 


1 Official History, ii. 369-70. 
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Battalion had again suffered a severe reverse, and before 
they could be reconstituted they had again been over- 
whelmed and deprived of their Officers. Captain Adeane, 
who had not been twenty-four hours at the front, was killed, 
and Captain Christie-Miller was captured; about one 
hundred other ranks were either killed or taken. At first 
only about thirty men joined Lieutenant and Quartermaster 
Boyd ; later on the stragglers were collected. The Rifles 
had also been cut to pieces, and their casualties amounted to 
very nearly 450 all ranks. The Scots Guards, who had been 
fighting strenuously for the past few days, lost among others 
their Commanding Officer, Major B. G. Van De Weyer, 
wounded. 

In the evening of the 2nd Sir John French issued a 
Special Order to the troops under his command : 1 

The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has watched with the 
deepest admiration and solicitude the splendid stand made by the 
soldiers of His Majesty the King in their successful effort to maintain 
the forward position which they have won by their gallantry and 
steadfastness. He believes that no other Army in the world would 
show such tenacity, especially under the tremendous artillery fire 
directed against it. Its courage and endurance are beyond all praise. 
It is an honour to belong to such an Army. 

The Field-Marshal has to make one more call upon the troops. 
It is certainly only a question of a few days, and it may be of only 
a few hours, before, if they only stand firm, a strong support will 
come, the enemy will be driven back, and in the retirement will 
suffer losses even greater than those which have befallen him under 
the terrific blows by which, especially during the last few days, he 
has been repulsed. 

The Commander-in-Chief feels sure that he does not make his 
call in vain. 

J. D. P. Frencu, Field-Marshal, 
Commander-in-Chief to the 
British Army in the Field. 

His Majesty the King also sent about this time a message 
of encouragement to Sir John French : # 

The splendid pluck, spirit, and endurance shown by my troops 


1 The Grenadier Guards in the Great War 1914-1918, i. 163 and 172. 
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in the desperate fighting which has continued for so many days 

against vastly superior forces fills me with admiration. I am confident 

in the final results of their noble efforts under your able command. 
Gerorce. R.I. 

The Commander-in-Chief replied:* 

Your Majesty’s most gracious message has been received by the 
Officers and Men of Your Majesty’s Army in France with feelings of 
the greatest gratitude and pride. We beg to be allowed to express to 
Your Majesty our most faithful devotion and our unalterable deter- 
mination to uphold the highest traditions of Your Majesty’s Army, 
and to carry the campaign to a victorious end. 

sed 5th The effective strength of the 1st, 2nd, and 7th Divisions 
" had by this time shrunk to a dangerously low level ; only 
two-fifths of their original fighting establishment remained 
in the field to defend the British sector in the Ypres salient, 
and sufficient drafts were not arriving to make good the 
heavy casualties which the war exacted. Nor was this all, 
for ammunition was diminishing so rapidly that a third of 
the field artillery had to be withdrawn to the rear to avoid 
the needless exposure of gunners who had no means of 
using their weapons ; and even the issue of ammunition 
from the railhead had to be limited to some twenty rounds 
per gun and to ten rounds per 4:5-inch howitzer.? It wa 
therefore fortunate that on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th November 
the enemy did not pursue his aggressive tactics with the 
same energy as before, and there is little to record except 
that the activity of his artillery continued with daily in- 
creasing violence. Advantage was taken of the lull in the 
“operations to construct strong points in our line, and as we 
shall see these small forts proved to be of immense service 
a few days later. Nos. 1 and 4 Companies of our 2nd 
Battalion were sent on the 3rd November, under Major 
Macgregor, to reinforce the 2nd Division reserve behind the 
Polygon Wood, but this was found to weaken the Coldstream 
sector too much, and the companies returned to their 
original positions next day ; this sector was being heavily 
1 The Grenadier Guards in the Great War 1914-1918, i. 172. 
® Official History, ii. 383. 
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shelled, enfiladed in parts and almost taken in reverse, and 
a good many casualties were the result, among them 
Lieutenant W. T. Legge, of the 3rd Battalion, wounded on 
the 3rd November. On the 4th the Head-Quarters of the 
Ist Corps were bombarded, and again as many as six Staff 
Officers lost their lives, including Colonel R. J. Marker, 
D.S.O. (late Coldstream Guards), then A.A. & Q.M.G., who 
died of his wounds a few days later. Colonel Marker had 
had a distinguished career, and his loss was sincerely 
regretted by the Regiment. At dusk on that same day quite 
a strong demonstration was made against our line in the 
Polygon Wood, but was repulsed without much difficulty. 
The remnants of the 1st Battalion Coldstream, still without 
Officers, now reinforced by a small draft under Sergeant 
Froude, and numbering all told little more than 100 rank 
and file, joined Colonel Pereira’s command on the 5th 
November, who now had the unprecedented distinction 
of commanding the whole Regiment united together in one 
corps on active service. The 1st Battalion was for the 
present, until partially refitted, removed from its original 
brigade and was attached to the 4th (Guards) ; but never 
then nor at any other time was it merged into any other 
battalion. Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. Boyd had seen 
to this so long as he was the sole Officer on the spot, 
and when placed under Colonel Pereira it remained unin- 
corporated with the 2nd or 3rd Battalions, preserving its 
own separate existence as a distinct unit. Lieutenant Lord 
Marsham was detailed to command it temporarily, but next 
day he was wounded by an accidental injury. 

By the 5th November the French on the Messines front 
facing Wytschaete had been reinforced by their 43rd 
Division, and continued to take the offensive in all the 
sectors they occupied. They, however, found the enemy 
strong enough everywhere to resist them, and no progress 
was made. But on the front mentioned, before they could 
get ready to advance, they themselves were attacked and 
driven back towards Kemmel; and this reverse obliged 
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General Allenby to readjust the position occupied by his 
Cavalry Corps. The allied line, forming a salient east of 
Ypres, now bent back from Klein Zillebeke towards St. Eloi, 
thence southwards, and then it bulged out again past the 
front of Wulverghem through St. Yves to Frélinghien. 
Cavan’s detachment suffered from an intense bombardment, 
and several of his battalions had to be withdrawn into the 
shelter of the woods, but they were not attacked by infantry. 
On this day also the gallant 7th Division—now reduced 
after a month of hard fighting from their original strength 
of some 400 Officers and 12,000 other ranks to 44 and 2,336 
respectively 1—were relieved by troops of the IInd Corps 
who had hardly had two days’ rest. The battalions of this 
latter Corps were scattered over the immense battlefield : 
some were left with the Indian Army Corps on the La 
Bassée front ; others were with the 4th Division ; two were 
with Allenby ; and the rest were formed into three groups, 
two of which replaced the 7th Division and were under 
Brigadier-Generals F. McCracken, C.B., and Count 
Gleichen, K.C.V.O. (late Grenadier Guards). The other 
group under General Shaw remained in reserve. The 3rd 
Brigade were also relieved by the 6th Cavalry Brigade, on 
whose left were the 1st (Guards) Brigade and then the 2nd 
Division. The enemy had a large superiority of forces 
opposite every part of the Franco-British line, of which the 
allied Commanders were well aware. But they also knew 
that his affairs in Russia were in a critical condition, and 
believing that he had in consequence relinquished all hope 
of breaking through at Ypres they concluded that he was 
transferring a large part of his troops to the Eastern Theatre. 
This was, however, incorrect. The situation in Russia at this 
time did cause, as we shall see, much anxiety to von 
Falkenhayn; but he had no intention of giving up the 
struggle for the Channel Ports without making another very 
serious effort to win the battle. He recognized that von 

1 Sir Henry Rawlinson’s order to the 7th Division, quoted in the 
History of the Great War, by John Buchan, i. 367. 
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Fabeck was not strong enough to carry out the task allotted 
to him, and he directed that still further reinforcements were 
to be sent tohim. These fresh troops included two brigades 
of the Guard Corps formed into a division under General 
von Winckler, the 4th Division (part of the German IInd 
Corps), the 25th Reserve Division then opposed to the right 
of our IIIrd and to the left of the Indian Corps, some 
cavalry, and more artillery; the German gth Reserve 
Division were also sent northwards. The inundations on 
the Yser front moreover enabled the enemy to withdraw 
most of his forces there for service opposite Ypres. A few 
days were required to complete all the arrangements, and 
meanwhile the Allies were to be vigorously attacked until 
the new great offensive was launched. 

In pursuance of this plan assaults were delivered against 
the Allies on the 6th November, the most important of 
which developed on both sides of the Ypres—Comines canal, 
driving the French back, and enabling the Germans to push 
up close to St. Eloi and into the hamlet of Zwarteleen, less 
than two miles south of Ypres. This dangerous thrust 
threatening our communications through the town, un- 
covered the right of Cavan’s detachment, and after a severe 
fight the Irish Guards on this exposed flank, and part of the 
2nd Battalion Grenadiers next to them, were forced out of 
their trenches. For the moment, however, the enemy got no 
farther forward, but the gap was not closed, and the situation 
was very critical. The 7th (Household) Cavalry Brigade 
were in reserve at Zillebeke ; they hurried up to the front, 
and by a determined counter-attack, assisted by Moussy’s 
scanty reserve, they arrested the hostile advance at a cost of 
17 Officers and 78 other ranks, among them Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. C. Wilson, M.V.O., and Major Hon. Hugh 
Dawnay, D.S.O., commanding respectively the Blues and 
the 1st Life Guards, who were both killed. Meanwhile 
units of the 3rd and the 2nd Brigades, some 1,000 rifles, as 
well as the reconstituted 2nd Munster Fusiliers, now 800 
strong, were moving to the threatened point, and the whole 
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of the British troops in this sector were placed under the 
orders of Lord Cavan ; but the larger part of these reinforce- 
ments arrived too late to make any further effort on this day, 
and at nightfall the enemy was in Zwarteleen and close to 
St. Eloi. The 22nd Brigade joined the 7th (Household) 
Cavalry Brigade later on, and were placed in reserve at 
Verbrandenmolen. The Germans also made an attack along 
the Menin road, but gained no advantage there. After dark 
General Shaw’s group relieved the 6th Cavalry Brigade, 
and the three groups of the IInd Corps passed under the 
command of Major-General F. Wing, C.B. The Cold- 
stream battalions in the Polygon Wood were troubled by 
light guns, which were brought within one hundred yards of 
their trenches and placed in woods to their right front, 
where they could not locate them ; among the casualties, 
2nd Lieutenant W. G. Shaw-Stewart (2nd Battalion) was 
wounded. On the 7th Captain G. J. Edwards (wounded on 
the 14th September) arrived and took over the 1st Battalion. 
2nd Lieutenant B. D. Tollemache and 2nd Lieutenant J.H. 
McNeile joined the Battalion at the same time. Later in 
the day 2nd Lieutenant D. J. C. Glass brought a draft of 
94 men, and reorganization began under some difficulty, for 
it had to be undertaken at the front under fire. The 
Battalion remained in reserve ready to take a share in the 
fighting, but for the next few days they were not called up 
as all attacks were repulsed without their aid. 

The story of the battle from the 7th to the gth November 
differs little from that recorded for the 6th. The enemy 
continued his attacks upon many sections of the line with 
the intention of giving the Allies no rest and of preventing 
them from consolidating their defences. He then expected 
that they would fall an easy prey to the fresh forces he 
was bringing up to effect their final destruction. And 
yet he seemed to follow no definite plan of action ; his 
attacks during these three days were spasmodic, conducted 
apparently without much method, and he did not attempt 
to press on at any point where he had gained an advantage. 
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Cavan’s counter-attack, delivered on the morning of the 7th 
to restore the position lost at Zwarteleen, failed to achieve 
its immediate object ; but it had the effect of checking any 
further hostile advance towards Ypres in this very dangerous 
quarter, and General Moussy’s battalions on our right were 
not seriously molested, though they were exhausted by their 
previous exertions and had to maintain themselves on a 
longer line than they could safely hold. In the fighting that 
took place the 22nd Brigade were reduced to only four 
Officers and 800 other ranks, and together with the 3rd 
Brigade (only 500 strong) were again placed in reserve. 
Elsewhere the enemy took the offensive; south of the 
Douve we lost Le Gheer, and he also obliged us to fall 
back slightly near the Menin road, but his attempts to 
penetrate the allied line at Broodseinde, where we joined on 
to the French, did not succeed and the situation remained 
unaltered. Nor was there any change in the northern 
sectors between Broodseinde and Dixmude ; the enemy was 
now reinforced by his troops no longer required near the 
Yser inundations, and the efforts made by General d’Urbal 
to advance were easily frustrated. On the Messines front, 
however, the French, with the assistance of their 11th 
Division that arrived on the gth, recovered some ground in 
front of St. Eloi and to the south of it. No serious attack 
developed on the Coldstream section in the Polygon Wood, 
but the Germans sapped up close to our trenches (in some 
places they were not more than twenty-five yards from 
them), and harassed us by bomb throwing, snipers, and by 
their light guns ; a demonstration on our defences in the 
morning of the gth was quickly repulsed. 

On the 1oth November the enemy launched a violent 
attack on the Langemarck-Dixmude front; and with 
superior forces he gained some trenches near Langemarck, 
reoccupied the Kortekeer Inn, drove the French off the 
Bixschoote-Dixmude road, some of them even across the 
canal, and captured the Dixmude bridgehead, but he could 
not establish himself on the western bank. The Allies, 
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who by now were aware that he had brought up reinforce- 
ments to the battlefield, expected to be assailed ; they then 
believed that this onslaught was his principal effort, and the 
French in consequence sent all their available forces to the 
threatened point, including reserves of their XVIth and 
IXth Corps, a brigade of their newly arrived 11th Division, 
and Conneau’s cavalry. But the operations just mentioned 
were of secondary importance only, for the real offensive— 
though originally timed to take place on the roth—did not 
begin until next day. The German High Command had 
in fact formed another and a special Army group, under 
General von Linsingen, composed of von Winckler’s Guard 
and their 4th Division, and of their XVth Corps, with 
orders to break through at all costs on the front stretching 
from the south-west corner of the Polygon Wood across the 
Menin road to the Comines canal; von Fabeck’s Army 
group was to support the attack between the canal and 
Messines. In this great attempt to obtain a decision in 
his favour, the enemy’s Sixth and Fourth Armies were to 
co-operate, and his XXVIIth Reserve Corps was to prolong 
the offensive against our 2nd Division. Against von Fabeck, 
and against the Germans on his left as far back as the Lys 
(eight infantry and four cavalry hostile divisions), the Allies 
had the equivalent of four and a half infantry divisions and 
five cavalry divisions, but three of these (Conneau’s) were 
under orders to move northwards. Against von Linsingen 
there were Moussy’s battalions, whose right was on the 
canal; then on his left came Cavan’s detachment, then 
Wing’s three groups (McCracken, Gleichen, and Shaw), 
then a Zouave battalion, and then the 1st (Guards) Brigade 
who were only 800 strong. The units which originally 
formed Cavan’s detachment were by this time withdrawn 
into reserve and replaced by others, among them the London 
Scottish who were now attached to the 1st Division; the 
detachment still contained five battalions, and 500 men of 
the 3rd Cavalry Division were added to it. On the roth 
November the 1st Division mustered some 3,500 com- 
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batants, exclusive of the 1st Battalion Coldstream, and 
Wing’s groups of the IInd Corps about 6,050; the 2nd 
Division nearly 7,000.1 But as most of the units of the latter 
formation and some of the rst Division (in Corps reserve) 
were not engaged against von Linsingen’s Army-group when 
the battle began on the 11th, it appears that there could 
hardly have been more than 10,000 war-worn and weary 
British troops, and Moussy’s slender contingent tired out by 
many days of constant fighting, to withstand the first shock 
of four regular German divisions, numbering fifty-one 
battalions, half of them quite fresh and all of them the pick 
of the Kaiser’s forces. 


III 


The Allies had no knowledge of the formidable prepara- 
tions which the Germans had designed to finish the war ; 
but the British soon had cause to realize that something 
serious was impending, when at 6.30 a.m. of Wednesday 
the 11th November a terrific bombardment opened upon 
their lines and continued for more than two hours with 
an intensity never before experienced. It was a foggy 
morning, and shortly after 9 a.m. the enemy appeared 
through the mist close to their trenches, and advancing in 
large numbers seemed about to overwhelm them. But the 
great offensive, delivered on a front of some nine miles from 
Messines to Reutel, was not everywhere conducted with 
equal vigour. In the sector assigned to von Fabeck it failed 
altogether. Between the Polygon Wood and Reutel the 
German XXVIIth Reserve Corps showed little activity ; an 
attack which threatened the Coldstream quite early in the 
morning was repulsed at 9.30 a.m., and it was not renewed. 
Only the four regular divisions under von Linsingen seemed 
to be in real earnest, and much desperate fighting was the 
result ; they met with some success, and yet it was very 
much less than might have been expected, nor did it in any 

1 Official History, ii. 414 et seq. 
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way affect the course of the war. On the Comines canal 
Moussy was driven back, and as the Allies had no reserves 
available a French cavalry regiment was all that could be 
sent to his support; but it was sufficient to check the 
hostile thrust and to bring it to a standstill. Cavan on his 
left, though heavily assailed, maintained his position with 
stubborn tenacity and refused to give up a yard of the 
ground he held. Nevertheless, the reverse suffered by 
Moussy gave cause for much anxiety, and it was fortunate 
that the Germans did not exploit their advantage, for they 
were within 3,000 yards of Ypres through which our com- 
munications ran; had they pushed on we could do little 
to resist them, and their success there would have shattered 
the whole of the allied position. 

The fiercest assaults were made by the Prussian 4th and 
Guard Divisions, who were quite fresh, and were directed 
against Wing’s groups and FitzClarence’s enfeebled Brigade, 
the latter holding a front of some nine hundred yards. 
But the fire of McCracken’s and Gleichen’s men was very 
steady and effective and the artillery lent powerful assis- 
tance ; the attacks of the German 4th Division were at 
once broken up, and all their attempts to renew them 
collapsed. Against Shaw’s group on the left of Wing’s 
Division the Prussian Guards were somewhat more success- 
ful, for they found a weak spot in our line, and bursting 
through it they tried to roll it up ; a prompt counter-attack, 
however, took them in flank and stayed their further advance. 
More of our slender reserves were then collected, but their 
services were not required, for the enemy, having been 
severely punished, fell back. At the time it was supposed 
that all our defences had been regained ; this, however, was 
not the case as only the support line was recovered. The 
trenches just north of the Menin road, held by the 2nd Duke 
of Wellington’s West Riding Regiment, and those in the 
section where the 1st (Guards) Brigade were posted, had 
been so heavily bombarded that most of the troops in the 
first line were withdrawn while it lasted into the shelter 
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of the neighbouring woods, and they could not be remanned 
in time to stem the onrush of the German Guards, who 
immediately pushed through in both places. Nevertheless, 
our rifles and artillery were used to such good purpose that 
both attacks lost cohesion and much of their impetus ; the 
enemy also coming up against our strong points was still 
further shaken. The Duke of Wellington’s made a sturdy 
defence, and by a well-directed counter-stroke they hurled 
the assailants back in confusion. It was different opposite 
FitzClarence’s men, who were much too few and too 
scattered to withstand any really determined assault. At 
the sacrifice of many casualties, however, they held on with 
the assistance of their strong points and of the 1st King’s 
Regiment who were stationed along the southern edge of the 
Polygon Wood. So useful was the resistance of the hastily 
constructed strong points, and so accurate was the fire of our 
artillery that the enemy’s supports could not feed the attack 
which spent itself and was practically arrested. But some 
of his troops pushed on into the wood called Nonne Boss- 
chen’, close to Westhoek, and others even penetrated beyond 
it where our guns were at work, only to be beaten back by 
the gunners. Meanwhile a counter-attack was organized 
which cleared Nonne Bosschen and recaptured the support 
line of the left of the 1st Brigade, the 2nd Oxfordshire taking 
a prominent part in the operation. But before any further 
advance could be made it was quite dark, and then rain and 
hail began to fall in torrents. But if every trench had not 
been regained, and if our line had been slightly pushed back 
in some places it was still secure and unbroken. The great 
attack had altogether failed. 

The 1st (Guards) Brigade was practically annihilated, 
and now numbered only 300 combatants, among whom the 
1st Battalion Scots Guards had but their Head-Quarters and 
39 survivors. The 1st Battalion Coldstream Guards had 
been held in readiness during the day to join the reserves 

1 The official name given to the engagement on the 11th November 
1914 is the Battle of Nonne Bosschen. 
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that were being collected to counter-attack the enemy, but 
they were not called up and remained in the Polygon Wood. 
The 2nd Battalion Grenadier and Irish Guards, however, 
were among those troops that had been brought up for this 
purpose, and they with a party of the Munster Fusiliers, in 
all some 500 rifles, were placed towards evening at the 
disposal of General FitzClarence, who determined at all 
costs to recover the trenches which his own men had 
bravely defended to the very last. Between 2 and 3 a.m. of 
the 12th November he moved out at the head of his new 
detachment to effect his object ; but going ahead to recon- 
noitre he fell mortally wounded by a rifle bullet. The 
untimely death of this gallant and distinguished Guardsman 
was felt and deplored far beyond his immediate command ; 
his was a loss to the whole Army The disappearance of so 
capable a commander at this moment put an end to the 
venture which he alone had conceived. The military 
situation still remained very serious, for our losses had been 
heavy, and there were no reserves to replace them. But the 
Germans had also suffered most severely, and their failure 
had lowered their moral ; though ordered to renew the con- 
flict on the 12th they scarcely made even a show of moving 
against the British front. A surprise attack, however, 
developed on General Dubois’ line near Broodseinde and 
to the north of it, which drove the French back for more 
than a quarter of a mile and uncovered the flank of the 2nd 
South Staffordshire, posted on the extreme left of the 6th 
Brigade. The rst Battalion Coldstream were at once sent 
to the threatened point as well as the 1st Hertfordshire 
Territorials who had marched up to the front the previous 
night. In the action that followed the South Staffords 
defended themselves with vigour, well supported by our 1st 
Battalion, and the enemy’s further advance was soon 
arrested ; but, as the French did not recover their trenches, 
our line had to be thrown back slightly to keep up connexion 
with them. On this day six other ranks were killed in action 
and 2nd Lieutenant D. J. C. Glass (1st Battalion) was 
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wounded. In the Polygon Wood the enemy managed to 
sap up to within seven yards of one of our advanced posts ; 
no actual demonstration, however, was made on our position, 
but the usual fire went on without ceasing, in the course of 
which Lieutenant A. Leigh-Bennett (2nd Battalion) was 
wounded. 

The offensive undertaken by the Prussian Guard and 4th 
Divisions was the last real attempt made by the Germans to 
break through the British line. They were depressed by 
reiterated failure, their losses had been very much greater 
than they had expected, their prestige as a great military 
Power had suffered, and they had little heart to continue 
a hopeless task which had baffled their best troops. No 
further enthusiasm could be aroused among them, and again 
they remained fairly quiescent. Our troops, on the other 
hand, were jubilant; but now reduced in number almost to 
a vanishing point and thoroughly exhausted, they had to be 
sent back out of the fire zone to refit and to reorganize. 
The French were bringing up their forces to give the Ist 
Corps a much needed relief; but the battle was not yet 
entirely over, and until they were ready to replace us, we had 
to hold on. There is, however, little to record from the 13th 
to the 17th November, the day on which the Coldstream left 
the Polygon Wood. The usual artillery duel continued 
daily with unceasing energy, and the enemy devoted much 
of his attention to bombarding the fine old town of Ypres. 
Some attacks took place, some slight alterations in our line 
were made when necessary, but the general situation re- 
mained unchanged ; the great battle that began on the roth 
October had been decided in our favour, and after the 
defeat of von Linsingen the result was never in doubt. The 
British regulars had in fact obtained the mastery over an 
enemy of the highest military reputation, who knew that 
all his efforts to dislodge them were only made in vain, 
while they were quite confident that they could always resist 
him and maintain their position against all his attacks. The 
line also on the northern front from Broodseinde to Dixmude 
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was now stabilized ; the French had held their own with 
success and had regained some of the ground which they 
had lost on the roth. On the 14th November the 8th 
Division arrived at the seat of war, commanded by Major- 
General F. J. Davies, C.B. (late Grenadier Guards) ; it was 
formed of the 23rd, 24th, and 25th Brigades, composed of 
battalions who, when hostilities broke out, were quartered 
in Egypt, the Mediterranean, and in some of the more 
remote parts of the Empire. On account, however, of the 
pressing exigencies of the war there had been no opportunity 
to train them as a division. The IVth Corps was thus 
reconstituted under Sir Henry Rawlinson, and took post in 
the line between the Indian and the IIIrd Corps, from near 
Neuve Chapelle to Le Bridoux north-east of Fromelles, on 
a front of six miles. When the relief of the Ist Corps was 
completed, on the 22nd November, the British Expe- 
ditionary Force occupied a line some twenty-one miles in 
length, from Givenchy on the La Bassée canal to opposite 
Wytschaete.? 


Dicken The position occupied by the 2nd and 3rd Battalions 
em Coldstream Guards in the Polygon Wood ran roughly from 
Nov. north to south ; on the left it connected with the 6th Brigade 
and on the right with the 1st King’s Regiment who, as we 
have seen, had taken the place of the 2nd Battalion Grena- 
diers when they and the Irish Guards were sent under Lord 
Cavan to Klein Zillebeke on the 30th October. There 
was an awkward salient in it, as has already been noted, 
which subjected the troops to fire from many directions; 
and when, from the 31st October onwards, the general 
British line covering the Menin road was gradually with- 
drawn to the west of Veldhoek, the salient became more 
pronounced and more difficult to hold. The position was of 
much importance, and it had to be maintained intact at all 
costs, for behind it the reserves were concentrated which 
were almost daily required for the defence of the road. The 


1 Official History, ii. 459. 
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3rd Battalion stationed on the left next to the 6th Brigade 
had a fair field of fire; the enemy was distant some five 
hundred yards on their left flank, diminishing to half that 
distance on their right ; but in some places he was only forty 
yards away. The greater part of the line held by the 2nd 
Battalion, however, ran through thick woods, which reduced 
the view to the narrowest limits and made observation 
impossible except by means of patrols and scouts. The 
Germans were much nearer here, and in places they worked 
their way quite close up to our trenches where a single 
obstacle protected and barred the advance of both com- 
batants. Much labour was expended upon the defences, and 
as time went on they were improved and strengthened ; 
small posts were constructed to command dead ground, a 
second line was made, communication trenches were dug, 
and the front covered by an abatis and by all the wire that 
was available. 

The role of our two battalions differed from that assigned 
to the rest of the Expeditionary Force. No really serious 
attack developed against them, and they were not moved 
from point to point to defend any other position which was 
assailed. But the duty they had to discharge was the more 
trying and exhausting, since for over three weeks they were 
constantly on the watch in the front line, and without any 
respite of any kind from the most severe strain which active 
service can entail. They remained, in fact, for twenty-three 
consecutive days and nights in open earthworks, exposed to 
bitter cold winds, rain and snow, without fires or light, and 
hardly able to move on account of the constant sniping that 
always went on. Added to this the ground was sodden by 
heavy rainfall which continued with little interruption, and 
the water, always close to the surface in this flat country, 
flooded the trenches and made it impossible to drain them 
or to keep them dry,—a discomfort which increased as the 
wintry weather became more and more severe. The 
difficulty of bringing up supplies was a constant source of 
anxiety. All movement had to be made at night along 
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roads axle deep in mud, and when the food reached the 
front line it was cold and insipid; no hot meals were 
possible. During the long nights one man, often two, out 
of every three, had to keep awake, and when as frequently 
happened, an attack was expected, the whole of the troops 
had to stand to arms for many hours at a time ; there was 
then no rest for any one. In short, there was much to try the 
nerves of all ranks during this protracted period, by ex- 
posure, want of sleep and of proper food, and by the con- 
tinual fire which swept over them; and as day followed 
day, the strain increased as the power to withstand it 
diminished. Nevertheless the fortitude and pluck of the 
men showed no sign of weakness ; they bravely kept up 
their spirits in very adverse circumstances, and their cheer- 
fulness, keenness, and energy merited the highest praise. 
There was, however, yet another disagreeable element 
attending the occupation of these woods which has still to be 
mentioned, for on our arrival they were in a most unpleasant 
and insanitary condition. They had already been the scene 
of much severe fighting, and in places they were literally 
covered with corpses. In one clearing for instance, our 
troops found and buried more than 800 dead Germans, 
everywhere the woods were fouled with their dead who 
had been left behind when they were driven out, and the 
whole air was tainted with corruption. Some gruesome 
examples of Prussian military methods were moreover 
revealed, when our troops discovered a number of German 
soldiers, some hanged and others tied to trees and shot. 
The wood in fact contained many horrors, and in one case 
a British soldier was found with his throat cut. In other 
instances, however, we had the satisfaction of bringing into 
safety wounded men—among them one of the Worcester- 
shire Regiment, shot through the thigh and unable to crawl, 
who had lain out for seven days and had subsisted all that week 
on his water bottle and emergency ration. The daily pro- 
cedure of the Germans showed little variety or originality ; 
it began with the usual artillery bombardment and sniping 
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which continued as long as the light lasted, at night there 
was more sniping, hand and rifle bombing, and between 
9 p.m. and midnight a demonstration that did not always 
rise to the dignity of an attack. The constant sniping was 
very dangerous and galling to the men, and if any one showed 
above ground, his life too often paid the penalty for his 
rashness. The trouble was more acute in the section 
occupied by the 2nd Battalion who were very close to the 
enemy, and the large proportion of killed to the wounded 
which appears in their returns testifies to the accurate 
shooting of the marksmen. The bombs either thrown as 
hand grenades at short distances, or fired out of a rifle by 
blank cartridges, were new weapons of destruction intro- 
duced by Germany which took us by surprise, and to which 
we could not make any adequate reply; the latter, weighing 
some 2lb., were filled with glass, iron chips, &c., had a range 
of about 400 yards, and exploded on contact by a percussion 
cap. We were only able to counter them by bombs hastily 
constructed on the spot which were not always very effective. 

On the 14th November Colonel Feilding, who had been 

wounded on the 21st October, returned to duty and took 
over the command of the Coldstream section. On the same 
day Captain J. H. Brocklehurst was again wounded ; he had 
only returned to the 3rd Battalion on the 8th November, 
cured of the wound received 20th September. The losses of 
these two battalions have been given up to the 26th October, 
and those subsequently incurred up to the 16th November 
inclusive, were 219 all ranks in the 2nd Battalion, or : 

63 killed,including 2 Officers, Lieutenants N. W. H. Legge-Bourke 
(30th October), and R. C. Graves Sawle (2nd November), 
both hit by snipers. 

155 wounded, including 4 Officers, whose names have already been 


given. 
And one man missing. 


In the 3rd Battalion they were 165 all ranks, or : 


25 killed, no Officers. 
140 wounded, including 3 Officers, names already given; and 
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including Sergeants T. H. Ivey and A. Roberts, who had 

received Commissions in the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles, and 1st 

Royal Warwickshire Regiment respectively. 
On the other hand, 2nd Lieutenant D. G. Rooke arrived 
with a draft of 68 other ranks on the 4th November for the 
2nd Battalion ; and 2nd Lieutenant G. F. N. Palmer with 
gi other ranks on the 30th October for the 3rd Battalion. 
The following Officers also joined the latter unit :—Captain 
G. E. Vaughan (wounded on the 14th September), returned 
on the 30th October and took over the command of No. 3 
Company, and Lieutenant A. Trotter on the 31st October, 
having been wounded on the 8th September. 

The relief of the Ist Corps by the French began with the 
6th Brigade late on the 15th, and the 1st Battalion went with 
them to near Hooge in divisional reserve ; next night, the 
16th-17th, the French took over the Coldstream section, 
and our two battalions, with unmixed feelings of intense 
satisfaction, left the Polygon Wood, where the conditions of 
life were altogether miserable, indeed well nigh intolerable. 
Their orders were to move to Zillebeke, and they expected 
to get some rest and shelter ; but there was more work to 
be done and their hopes were not realized till some days later. 
The march began long before dawn on the 17th November, 
and it was slow and tiring ; the road was deep in liquid mud, 
and in many places there were large holes made by high- 
explosive shells into which the men were constantly stumbling. 
As they neared their destination it was still quite dark, and 
coming under heavy artillery fire, which was well directed 
upon the route they had to follow, the battalions, who were 
moving independently, ran great danger of being hit. 
Colonel Pereira’s men, some hours behind, escaped un- 
injured, though a blind shell landed a few feet in front of one 

1 Officers of the Regiment invalided during the month of November 
were: 1st Battalion, Captain G. J. Edwards (z2nd), Lieutenant J. C. 
Wynne-Finch (27th) ; 2nd Battalion, Lieutenant Lord Petre (4th), Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant A. G. C. Dawnay (15th), Captain and Quartermaster 


S. Wright (23rd) ; 3rd Battalion, 2nd Lieutenants G. F. N. Palmer (5th), 
and C. M. Cottrell-Dormer (9th), Major E. Longueville (17th). 
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of his companies; but the 3rd Battalion were not so 
fortunate, several shells burst quite close to them and one 
wounded Lieutenant and Adjutant A. F. Smith. When the 
Coldstream were last in the village of Zillebeke, on the 25th 
October, it was deserted by most of the inhabitants, but the 
houses were standing and practically intact ; now, however, 
they were battered into a mere heap of ruins and offered no 
accommodation of any sort. Instead of finding billets there 
and then moving farther back for a rest, as our weary 
battalions hoped to do, they heard that an attack was immi- 
nent and that the 2nd Battalion Grenadier and Irish Guards 
were holding trenches in the direction of Klein Zillebeke. 
All thoughts of being withdrawn out of the fire zone were at 
once banished, and the 4th (Guards) Brigade, again united 
under the orders of Lord Cavan, prepared to resist the 
enemy, the 2nd and 3rd Battalions Coldstream being placed 
in reserve where they soon dug themselves in. The whole 
Regiment was once more together ; for the 1st Battalion 
had moved up from Hooge and were also placed in reserve, 
and next day, under Lieutenants Tollemache and McNeile 
only—as Captain Edwards was invalided in the evening— 
they were attached to Colonel Feilding’s command. 

The attack on the 17th November was the last attempt 
made by the enemy to accomplish his object. It was con- 
ducted by his XVth Corps, but it had little of the vitality of 
his previous efforts to break through our line ; nevertheless 
it was sufficiently serious to cause a great deal of anxiety. 
It was gallantly resisted by the Grenadier and Irish Guards 
and by the 6th Cavalry Brigade, and only after a severe 
struggle were the assailants repulsed and then with great 
loss. The Grenadiers, upon whom a large part of the fighting 
fell, suffered heavy casualties. Colonel Pereira sent forward 
No. 2 Company under Captain Follett, and later on No. 3 
under Lord Northland to support the cavalry ; they both 
returned during the night when no longer required. 
Colonel Feilding pushed No. 4 Company up, under Captain 
Tritton, to reinforce the two battalions in the firing line. 
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18th- Next day the 3rd Battalion relieved the latter, and remained 
2t8t- in the front line under the usual heavy artillery fire until the 
zoth. Our losses were four killed, including Captain R. L. 
Dawson, struck on the 20th November by a high-explosive 
shell that burst some fifty yards away from him, and ten 
wounded, including Lieutenant R. M. Synge (also on the 
zoth). There were, moreover, two men wounded in the rst 
Battalion. The 2nd Battalion relieved the Hertfordshire 
Territorial Regiment in the trenches on the 19th, and 
occupied them until the following day ; their losses were 
two men wounded. It was extremely cold weather, and the 
troops, though unprotected from the keen frost, snow, and 
bitter wind, never lost their cheerful spirits, and bore these 
hardships with unfailing fortitude. On the 2oth the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade with the Hertfordshire Territorials who 
were now attached to them, and with the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream, were at length free to move, as the French had 
taken over their responsibilities. Sir D. Haig sent a special 
message in which he stated that by remaining in their 
positions for three extra days they had rendered signal 
service to the whole of the British Expeditionary Force.1 
Leaving Zillebeke about midnight the Coldstream marched 
through the outskirts of Ypres, which lay in ruins and was 
like a city of the dead, and then on to Méteren. The distance 
is about fifteen miles, but owing to the congested state of the 
roads it took twelve hours to accomplish the journey, and 
it was 12 noon of the 21st November before they reached 
their destination. At Méteren the men went into billets, 
a luxury they had not enjoyed for many a weary day ; and 
in the evening of that day several of the Officers proceeded 
home on a short leave, a privilege which was soon extended 
to two Non-commissioned officers per battalion. Colonel 
Ponsonby, who had been wounded on the 14th September, 
arrived on the 22nd November and resumed command of 
the 1st Battalion, now numbering 3 Officers and 122 men. 
Next day they marched to Pradelles, five miles distant, where 
1 2nd Batt. Diary. 
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they were reformed, and where the first line transport, which 
had been lent to the London Scottish three weeks before, 
rejoined. At Pradelles they again formed part of the 1st 
(Guards) Brigade, now under Brigadier-General H. C. 
Lowther, C.V.O.; who, promoted from the command of the 
1st Battalion Scots Guards, succeeded Brigadier-General 
C. FitzClarence, V.C.,killed in action on the 12th November. 

Lord Cavan wrote on the 20th November the following 
letter to the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment : 


The Officer Commanding Coldstream Guards. 

The two battalions of the Regiment, 2nd and 3rd, with the 1st 
temporarily attached to the 3rd Battalion, move back to-night to rest 
and refit in an area free from shell fire. 

I should like to put on record the fact that, for these last four weeks, 
October 20 to November 20, they have held their line intact under 
hardships and strain that it is impossible to describe. Since October 
31, when I was ordered off to protect the right of the British line with 
the Grenadier and Irish Guards, the two battalions have been under 
Colonel Pereira, as Colonel Feilding was wounded. It is not too 
much to say that the whole safety of the line has depended on their 
staunchness, and truly worthily have they held it. 

Their trenches, dug on a hill of natural springs, have been un- 
drainable and constantly full of water above the knee for twenty- 
three days. The gale of about November 2 cleared the wood in 
which they were of every particle of cover, the trees having all been 
pierced through by shrapnel and bullets. Hand grenades thrown at 
them were, on one occasion when they did not explode, picked up 
and hurled back again, and they finally rejoined the Brigade on the 
right flank of this part of the British line on November 17 in as good 
heart as the day they left England. 

I am more proud to be their Brigadier than any words could 
possibly express, and I owe to them undoubtedly, with their com- 
rades of the Grenadier and Irish Guards, the satisfaction of handing 
over our line to the French intact and unconquered. 

(signed) CavAN 
Brigadier-General Commanding 4th Brigade. 


Thus ended the first great battle fought near Ypres, 
a battle which will always stand out conspicuously as one 
of the most remarkable ever recorded in the annals of 
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warfare. What other instances are there in history like it?— 
where the conflict lasted for many weeks, and where the 
same defenders, getting day by day weaker and more ex- 
hausted, confronted and held at bay a succession of fresh 
troops that were hurled against them in reckless violence, 
and that again and again renewed the struggle always with 
vastly larger numbers. Nor must we forget that our 
armament was very inferior to that of the Germans, whose 
heavy artillery was overwhelmingly more powerful than ours, 
and who in every respect were quite ready for the war, 
whereas we, though we well knew that the storm was 
imminent, had done nothing to prepare for it. And yet we 
enjoyed some advantages of no small moment. Our French 
Allies were brave and loyal comrades on whom we could 
always rely. Our soldiers displayed a staunch virility that 
ever became more marked in times of danger and adversity. 
Our Officers were bold and gallant leaders full of dash, 
energy, and enterprise ; and above all they had the con- 
fidence of their men. Our opponents, on the other hand, 
though they had a central and united Command, derived no 
special benefit from this favourable circumstance ; they 
threw their columns forward in dense masses, and their 
Officers seemed to fail in initiative just when it was most 
required. Why this was so will probably long exercise the 
minds of military students, for the Germans are valiant 
soldiers and are by no means lacking in courage in a fight. 
They are above all things a scientific people, and their leaders 
prided themselves on having made a more profound study 
of the art of war than had any of their contemporaries. They 
seemed to judge of the situation at Ypres from their previous 
teaching. From their point of view the British position was 
untenable, and they concluded that even to attempt to 
defend it, we must have large reserves behind us. They 
gave us credit for having a much more powerful force than 
we showed in the field, and taking these fancied conditions 
for granted, they hesitated to press home a success when 
gained. Had they pushed on with determination at one 
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point instead of scattering their efforts, they would soon 
have learnt that our reserves only existed in their imagina- 
tion. With all their great attainments they were devoid of 
one essential military quality ; they lacked the instinct to 
perceive when to depart from the conclusions laid down in 
their books of instruction, and when boldly to take a risk 
with the certainty that it was justified and with the confident 
hope that it would be followed by victory. That instinct is 
seldom acquired by the mere study of the theory of war. It 
develops more rapidly among those who are given to field 
sports, and to healthy out-doorexercises. Happily we have not 
ceased to encourage these many pastimes, while the Germans 
seldom indulge in them, and perhaps seem rather to regard 
them as a frivolous waste of time. Whatever way we may look 
at it, it is undoubtedly true that the struggle at Ypres will 
ever be noteworthy in history, not only because the defence 
succeeded but also because the attack collapsed. 

Our losses were very great. From the 14th October to the 
30th November, that is from the beginning of the Flemish 
campaign, they amounted to 58,155 all ranks ; among them 
2,368 Officers, 54,756 other ranks, the remainder 631 being 
unallotted (all ranks).!_ The figures in the three divisions in 
which were serving battalions of the Brigade of Guards, are : 

Officers. | Other ranks. 


1st Division. Killed : . 67 745 
Wounded . - 162 2,949 

Missing. i Be 2,262 

Total . . 281 5,956 

: Or 6,237 all ranks. 

2nd Division. Killed 4 - 67 952 
Wounded . - 149 3,571 

Missing. Pam 1,019 

Total. + 227 5,542 


Or 5,769 all ranks. 

1 All these figures and those that follow are taken from the Official 
History, ii. 466 et seq., wherein it is also stated that British losses since 
the war began were, as reported to the Adjutant-General in France, 
nearly g0,000 men, of whom 3,637 were Officers. 
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7th Division. Killed . & 979 
Wounded . . 208 35705 
Missing. + 797 4,809 
Total «. + 372 9493 
Or 9,865 all ranks. 


The German statistics cannot of course show what their 
casualties were when engaged against British forces, and as 
they do not appear to be drawn up on the same system 
as that which we adopt, it is difficult to compare their losses 
with ours. It appears, moreover, that their statistics are not 
yet finally compiled. Their XXVIIth Reserve Corps was, 
however, wholly operating on the British front, and from the 
19th October to the 1st December its losses came to nearly 
16,700 all ranks, or an average of 8,300 per division. Their 
total losses in Flanders during this campaign were not 
less than 134,000 all ranks, but this does not account for 
them all, for some of the fighting does not appear to have 
been included. 

On the 22nd November Sir John French issued a Special 
Order of the Day to the British Expeditionary Force, of 
which the following is an extract :— ; 

I have made many calls upon you, and the answers you have made 
to them have covered you, your regiments, and the army to which 
you belong, with honour and glory. Your fighting qualities, courage 
and endurance have been subjected to the most trying and severe 
tests, and you have proved yourselves worthy descendants of the 
British soldiers of the past, who have built up the magnificent 
traditions of the regiments to which you belong. You have not only 
maintained those traditions, but you have materially added to their 
lustre. It is impossible for me to find words in which to express my 
appreciation of the splendid services you have performed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SITUATION AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF YPRES 


British military policy at the outbreak of the war. Munitions. A New 
Army raised. Co-operation of the Colonies. Territorial Forces in France. 
Naval action. Operations in Russia. Visit of H.M. the King. Arrival of 
the 27th and 28th Divisions. The Indian Contingent complete. Forma- 
tion of the First and Second Armies. Hardships endured by the troops. 


OILED in his attempts to seize the northern coast of r914- 
France, the enemy, now greatly disheartened and power- *975 
less to renew the struggle, resigned himself to the inevitable 
and fortified the positions he was holding ; while the Allies, 
exhausted by their exertions and unable to advance, guarded 
against further assaults by improving their earthworks and 
by constructing other necessary defences. Hence in this 
part of the Western theatre also, the same deadlock ensued 
which prevailed elsewhere. From the Swiss frontier near 
Belfort—past Nancy, Verdun, Rheims, along the Aisne, Map 
past Compiégne, Roye, Albert, Arras, Armentiéres, Ypres, N° ? 
and lastly along the Yser river—to the North Sea, for a 
distance of nearly four hundred and seventy miles, there 
arose a continuous double barrier, firmly guarded on the 
flanks by a neutral country and by the salt water, which 
kept the combatants apart and prevented either side from 
driving away his adversary. All mobile operations hence- 
forth ceased until hostilities had nearly come to an end, and 
during all this weary time the war assumed the character of a 
gigantic siege. There were of course alterations in the posi- 
tions held by the contending armies ; either side massing 
his forces at various points and now advancing when the 
opportunity presented itself to make a successful attack, or 
now losing ground when in turn he was overpowered and 
compelled to give way. There were many fluctuations in 
I s 
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the fortunes of the great conflict ; and the onslaughts made 
to beat down the resistance of the foe were of constant, 
indeed daily, occurrence. They varied in character and in 
intensity ; sometimes they were undertaken by small bodies 
of troops, and sometimes they developed into severely 
contested and critical engagements on a very large scale. 
But generally the line just described was the high-water 
mark of the Prussian invasion for three years, and nothing 
could materially move it until one of the belligerents became 
strong enough to shatter the barrier and force his opponent 
to retire. It was an inconclusive end to the campaign of 
1914. Nevertheless the confident expectations of the Kaiser 
had disastrously miscarried. He began the war when his 
military machine had reached the highest point of efficiency, 
when his plans for plunder were well matured, when his 
victims, entirely unprepared, were asleep and dreaming. He 
treacherously burst through peaceful Belgium, the better to 
strike at the heart of his neighbour who was to lie prostrate 
and bleeding at his feet in the autumn of that year. But the 
plot failed, and the pride of his armies was humiliated and 
laid low. 

And yet the Germans gained certain advantages of great 
value. They occupied the seaboard from Antwerp to 
Nieuport, and from there they could menace with their 
submarines the British coast and British trade. London 
was even within reach of their airships, and we were left 
without means of inflicting any suitable retaliation. They 
carried the war into France, while their own country was 
altogether free from its horrors. They had possession of 
Belgium and of an important part of the French Republic, 
and they appropriated the riches and industries to be found 
there to their own use. But they did more than this, for 
they resorted to measures never yet adopted by a civilized 
belligerent. They enslaved the unfortunate inhabitants of 
the districts they overran, tore them from their homes, and 
deported them into Germany—there to work for their 
tyrants and against the interests of their own countries. 
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The Prussians are nothing if not practical ; they believed 
in the doctrine that ‘ Might is Right ’, and they enforced it 
with a brutal and relentless logic. For them no law was 
sacred or binding, save that which served to buttress up 
the immoral code of the Junker supremacy. 

The battle of Ypres may be said to mark the conclusion 
of the first part of the bloody drama which was being 
enacted in Europe. The contending armies had ever since 
August been manceuvring for position, but the real struggle 
was yet to come. The hasty concentration of the British 
Expeditionary Force on the Belgian frontier, the immediate 
retreat, the advance to the Aisne, the move into Flanders, 
and the glorious defence that barred the road to Calais, were 
only the preliminary stages of the great war that was now to 
follow ; but they definitely fixed the conditions under which 
it was to be carried on in the future. For a time at least, the 
enemy felt himself safe and had little to fear in the Western 
theatre. He could leave it with a relatively small number 
of troops to hold the line he had gained, and he could devote 
his principal energies to his affairs in Russia, which now 
demanded attention. We on our side could do nothing 
more until we had gathered together our large unorganized 
military resources. When these forces were collected and 
ready we could hope to advance ; but the Allies were then 
doomed to undertake frontal attacks only, and to incur the 
heavy losses which these operations must entail ; while the 
Germans, when dislodged, could fall back slowly and fight 
a defensive war on a large scale. The conditions which had 
been imposed upon us after hostilities had lasted for four 
months were therefore not wholly favourable, despite the 
bravery and self-sacrifice of the British and French armies. 


When sufficient time has elapsed inquiry will be made 
into the various questions which these preliminary stages 
of the great world-war must raise in the minds of military 
students. We can hardly discuss them fully now, nor have 
we yet got all the requisite knowledge to do so. But some 
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slight outline of one of them may not be without present 
interest, and its importance is obvious, since the course and 
the fortunes of all wars depend largely on the initial plan 
upon which they are based. It will then have to be ascer- 
tained when and how it was decided that our small Ex- 
peditionary Force, the only army England possessed, was to 
take its stand on the extreme left of the allied line at Mons, 
its flank unsupported by any natural obstacle, undefended, 
and in the air; its lines of communication parallel to its 
front, and open to attack ; and the enemy certain to be master 
of the greater part of Belgium, if that kingdom were left to 
itself without any assistance. And inquiry may even be 
made whether there were no means of giving effective help 
to France and of still retaining our hold on the Belgian coast. 
There were consultations, or conversations as they were 
called, between the British and French General Staffs, even 
as far back as 1906, to decide on common action in the field, 
in case the two countries were to go to war as allies. But 
as all wars differ in character and in the conditions under 
which they are fought, and as no one plan of operations can 
apply to them all, it seems obvious that these conversations 
were rather of theoretical or political value than of practical 
military utility, until it was definitely decided whether or 
not England was to become belligerent. As soon as this 
point was settled, they were of the most vital necessity. But 
if the French were uncertain of our support when the crisis 
arose, they would have to form their own scheme of defence 
without us ; and then when committed to it and unable to 
change it we, going to their aid at the last moment, would 
have blindly to conform to it, though it might not suit us 
and might never have been adopted had they known our 
real intentions in time. Procrastination in so serious 4 
matter was likely to prove detrimental to the cause of the 
Allies, and to give a false start to the British Army at the 
very beginning of hostilities. 

There were many indications that a great war was about 
to disturb the peace of Europe, and no government could 
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fail to read the political barometer that predicted the storm. 
There were other and very definite warnings given of its 
immediate approach, some of which have already been 
alluded to—among them the Haldane secret mission in the 
early part of 1912. It may, however, be sufficient to recall 
the fact that late on the 29th July 1914 Great Britain knew 
for certain that Germany contemplated an attack upon 
France and was preparing to violate the neutrality of 
Belgium. But even on the 31st of that month the British 
Government had not made up their mind what course they 
would take ; and at this momentous crisis in the history of 
the Empire they refused to tell the French Ambassador in 
London whether they would intervene in the struggle.? 
Next day, rst August, as we know, Germany declared war 
on Russia ; on the 2nd, Luxemburg, whose neutrality was 
guaranteed by Europe, was overrun; and on the 3rd, war 
was declared on France. England intervened on the 4th, 
when Belgium was already invaded and when nothing could 
possibly stop the war. It thus concerns the army to ascer- 
tain what effect this historic refusal to agree to stand by 
France at that supreme moment of danger to the civilized 
world—acknowledged four years later to have been an 
obligation of honour *—had upon the military policy of our 
country, and whether it was due to this delay that an 
untenable position had to be taken up at the outbreak of 
the war. 

Nor should it be forgotten that our armament was de- 
fective when compared with that of the enemy. High- 
explosive shells were not then available, and the supply of 
shrapnel was so low that, as we have seen, the expenditure of 
ammunition had to be strictly limited during the desperate 
struggle at Ypres for the road to Calais. Our artillery was 
second to none for its efficiency and discipline, but it was 


1 Great Britain and the European Crisis, issued by the Foreign Office, 
Sept. 1914, p. vii. 2 Ibid., No. 119, p. 63. 

8 Speech by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, 7th August 
1918. Parliamentary Debates, vol. cix, No. 96, col. 145b. 
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not as powerful as that of the Germans ; and, unlike them, 
we had few guns of large calibre in the field. There was, 
moreover, deficiency in trench-mortars, grenades, and other 
appliances required more especially in siege operations. 
The shortage was not confined to this period of the war and 
it continued for many months. Nor was this all, for we 
were wanting in machine guns, that indispensable weapon 
in modern warfare, whereas they were plentiful in the ranks 
of our opponents. Light is thrown on this latter question 
by a remarkable speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd George, 
then Minister of Munitions, in the House of Commons on 
the 2oth December, 1915, an extract from which is here 
given because it affords so much information on the subject 
in a manner that is at once frank and clear : 

When the war began our ideas were that each battalion should be 
supplied with two machine-guns. The Germans supply each with 
sixteen machine-guns. There is no doubt that the machine-gun is 
by far the most destructive weapon in the whole of their army ; it 
has destroyed far more lives than their rifles. I am told that the 
machine-guns and artillery between them are responsible for more 
than go per cent. of the casualties ; rifles being responsible for not 
much more than § per cent. We were rather late in realizing the 
great part which the machine-gun played in this war, and I think 
I am entitled to say that the first time that the importance of the 
problem was impressed upon me was by the Prime Minister at one 
of his visits to the front in June (Cheers). 

Mr. Asquith. The first visit. 

Mr. Lloyd George. When my Right Honourable friend returned 
from the front he impressed upon me, in the gravest possible language, 
the importance of supplying on a very large scale machine-guns ; 
and one of the first steps was to make arrangements for multiplying 
manyfold and as quickly as possible the output of machine-guns.! 


Our troops were indeed placed at a disadvantage during 
the first year of the war, if not for a longer time ; and their 
brilliant achievements under such adverse circumstances 
will always claim the admiration of future generations of 
British soldiers. 


1 Times, 21st Dec. 1915. 
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The matter connected with munitions required by the 
British Army more properly belongs to a period a little 
later than that with which we are now dealing ; but it will 
perhaps be convenient to take some note of it at once and in 
this place. Their supply in sufficient quantities was a very 
serious problem, and as time went on, and as new levies 
were getting ready to take part in hostilities, it became of 
still graver importance. The expenditure of ammunition 
was enormous, and day by day it was increasing ; artillery 
of every description had to be manufactured in plenty and 
without delay; the older weapons had to be multiplied 
without limit, and new weapons were being invented and 
introduced, many of which required the construction of new 
machinery. The War Office under Lord Kitchener was 
fully alive to the difficulties of the situation, and was busily 
engaged in grappling with them. It was urgent that the 
efforts of military Officers should be assisted by civilians 
of known business and organizing ability to help to deal 
with the numerous complicated and scientific questions that 
required solution. Everything had in short to be created at 
once and in haste, for no provision had been made for the 
national emergency that had arisen and that stared the 
Government in the face ever since the safety of the Empire 
had been entrusted to them in 1905. But at that time 
politicians, rather than statesmen, held the reins of power in 
England. The people in the enjoyment of a wonderful 
prosperity were under the spell of professional talkers. Mr. 
Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, early in 
1914, denounced ‘ the overwhelming extravagance of our 
expenditure in armaments’ and called it ‘ organized 
insanity’ ;1 he even selected the fatal day upon which the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia precipitated the world-war, 
on the 23rd July 1914, to find fault with the Opposition in 
the House of Commons for suggesting that the expenditure 
in armaments should not be curtailed.? It is not surprising 

1 Interview published in the Daily Chronicle, 1st Jan. 1914. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, vol. Ixv, cols. 726-7. 
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then that some vital questions relating to modern weapons 
had not been practically considered, and that the arsenals 
were wholly unfit to respond to the unexpected and sudden 
call made upon them when the calamity of a continental 
war overtook the country. 

The French were confronted with a somewhat similar 
problem. But dreams of an eternal peace had not entirely 
obsessed them, and their deficiencies were far less than ours. 
Nevertheless they too recognized that the question of 
munitions in the present day required very special attention, 
and they formed a sub-department to their War Office for 
the purpose. Thereby they secured a rational system of 
co-ordination in their military affairs. We, on the other 
hand, created in May 1915 a new and separate Department 
of State for the construction and supply of armaments and 
we divorced it from the War Office, which alone was 
responsible for the well-being and for the efficiency of the 
army, and which alone had the best means of knowing its 
wants without delay or circumlocution. We have already 
seen how it worked in the matter of machine guns ; and how 
political influence had apparently to be brought to bear 
upon the Minister of Munitions before he realized the rudi- 
mentary fact that these weapons were of vital necessity to 
the infantry. The experiences of the Crimean War were 
evidently forgotten, when a similar dual control and source 
of supply had been the rule, and when many of the require- 
ments of the forces were under the management of the 
Treasury, with results that were disastrous. But the English 
people do not seem to be quick to learn the lessons of the 
past, nor to understand how much power must be lost when 
a system is adopted that transgresses the first principles of 
an orderly administration. 

Directly the war began in August it was’ universally 
recognized that the Land Forces of the Crown were wholly 

1 The question of increasing the supply of machine guns had been 
urged by the military authorities at the School of Musketry, Hythe, in 
pre-war days, but without result. Official History, ii. 463 (f.n.). 
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inadequate for the defence of the British Empire. This fact 
had been long apparent to many, but they had no political 
influence, and their voices could not be heard above the 
discordant clamour that ever surrounds a Government based 
on the noisy platform of public opinion. With a suitable 
force prepared for war, many lives and much treasure would 
have been saved and great distress averted. Nevertheless it 
was well that the danger was at last realized when hostilities 
did break out, and that our small Regular Army, hastily 
thrown into the breach, was able to stem the torrent until 
the new levies were ready to take the field. Fully alive to 
the emergency, the manhood of the country pressed eagerly 
forward to enlist, and submitted to military training with the 
utmost alacrity and enthusiasm. Rarely in our history has 
a soldier been appointed Secretary of State for War, but on 
this occasion the Office was entrusted to Field-Marshal Earl 
Kitchener, K.P., whose energy and organizing ability soon 
infused vitality into the great military machine that was 
being created. A new army, popularly called ‘ Kitchener’s 
Army ’, was immediately raised, which at first was to consist 
of some 300,000 men, grouped into Divisions bearing con- 
secutive numbers from gth to 26th, and which could if 
necessary be indefinitely increased. Added to this, the 
great Dependencies of the Crown, notably Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, were busily engaged in raising forces to 
assist the Mother Country ; a division of Canadians, under 
Major-General E. A. Alderson, C.B., arrived in France in 
February 1915. 

Owing to a reorganization that had taken place in 1908, 
the old Militia Force was abolished and converted into 
a body called the Special Reserve. Its functions in war-time 
were to train and equip men, and to forward drafts regularly 
to affiliated units of the Line serving at the front, when 
depleted by casualties. No part of the Militia was allotted 
to the Guards ; but the same services were rendered to them 
by the formation of Reserve battalions, as has already been 
explained in connexion with the mobilization of the Cold- 
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stream Guards in August, and this duty was performed 
under the supervision of the Lieutenant-Colonels of Guards 
Regiments. In the reorganization just mentioned, the old 
Volunteer Force was abolished and changed into a Terri- 
torial Army, designed mainly for Home defence. Some of 
its units, however, went out to France in September, and as 
we have seen, several of them were engaged in active opera- 
tions in Flanders, where their conduct and bearing under 
fire left nothing to be desired. More of these efficient 
battalions were soon afterwards to proceed to the seat of 
war ; and by the end of the year there were twenty-three in 
France, most of them at the front, as well as Special Reserve 
and Territorial units of the Royal Engineers, and six 
Yeomanry regiments, with part of a seventh.1_ The whole 
country was rapidly assuming the appearance of a vast camp, 
and the military ardour, once aroused, knew no bounds. If 
the people had been allowed to slumber on in a false security 
when dangers of which they could know nothing threatened 
the Realm, now when these dangers were revealed the 
patriotic instinct asserted itself and large numbers flocked 
to the Colours to defend the Empire. The remainder of the 
Regular Army was being dispatched to the front, and the 
Territorial troops were following on. Behind them the New 
Army was being formed, and the oversea Dominions were 
loyally contributing their share. The South African Com- 
monwealth, moreover, undertook to drive the enemy out of 
the adjacent German Colony. In short, before long the 
great war was to spread to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and every possible effort that could be made was 
now most urgently required to lay low the spirit of 
Prussian ambition which had been openly growing apace 
in our midst, unchecked, and almost unnoticed by our 
rulers. 

1 King Edward’s Horse and the North and South Irish Horse, all three 
belonging to the Special Reserve, mobilized on the outbreak of war with 
the rest of the army. Each sent squadrons out to the front to act as 
divisional troops. 
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It would go beyond the scope of what we have in view to 
describe how the British Navy co-operated in the war ; and 
yet in order to understand events as they took place, it is 
necessary to point out that the role of our fleets was not of 
a defensive nature only. The surrender of Heligoland in 
1890 had given the Germans great advantages, and the 
means they possessed of safeguarding their own short coast- 
line bordering on the North Sea made offensive operations 
against Kiel, Cuxhaven, Hamburg, &c. impracticable. But 
there were other and very powerful ways of coercing them, 
by intercepting their imports, their food and other supplies, 
and all materials whatsoever that might be used in the 
manufacture of munitions of war. In the past, and during 
the Napoleonic wars a century ago, this form of pressure 
was invariably brought to bear upon the enemy, at a time 
when the use of steam was unknown and when our maritime 
power was not relatively as preponderant as it was in 1914 ; 
and it contributed largely, if not altogether, to the successes 
then achieved by Great Britain. In short, it enabled us to 
destroy the military tyranny of Napoleon. But since those 
days we had unaccountably tied our hands by making 
certain Declarations and by entering into certain engage- 
ments with neutrals, which crippled our legitimate naval 
action. This was the more unfortunate since it was obvious 
that the struggle must last a very long time, and the result 
of three months’ fighting conclusively showed that the war 
had degenerated into one of ‘ attrition ’ as it was called—a 
process very similar to the well-known tug of war. It could 
only end by the exhaustion of one or other of the contend- 
ing groups of nations; and as every able-bodied man in 
Germany was arrayed against us in deadly feud, it was idle 
to draw any fictitious distinction between her military forces 
and her civil population. We had the legitimate right and 
the necessary power to cut off from our redoubtable enemy 
the greater part of his supplies of every kind, and so to 
accelerate the exhaustion which hostilities on a gigantic 
scale are bound to produce on every belligerent people. 
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And yet for two years did we submit to an effete policy of 
naval action which spared the enemy and even harassed 
neutrals, and we refused to press the Germans in the only 
way that could coerce them. It was not until the summer 
of 1916 that some at least of the novel conditions of sea- 
warfare were repudiated.1_ The circular apprising neutrals 
of this event was dated 14th July of that year and contained 
the following public confession of failure : 

As the present struggle developed, acquiring a range and character 
beyond all previous conceptions, it became clear that the attempt 
made at London in time of peace to determine not only the principles 
of law, but even the forms under which they were to be applied had 
not produced a wholly satisfactory result. As a matter of fact these 
rules, while not in all respects improving the safeguards afforded 
to neutrals, do not provide belligerents with the most effective means 
of exercising their admitted rights. . . . The rules laid down in the 
Declaration of London could not stand the strain imposed by the 
test of rapidly changing conditions and tendencies which could not 
have been foreseen. 

It cannot be said that our magnificent Navy was even then 
freed from all the meshes that entangled it, and that pre- 
vented it from making England as of old the most powerful 
nation in Europe. But the repudiation just mentioned shows 
the danger to which we are exposed when the dreams of 
philanthropists are allowed to trifle with the stern realities 
of warfare ; and the matter is alluded to here, because it 
explains the circumstances and the conditions under which 
every man was doing his duty in the field and was willingly 
laying down his life for his country. The valour of the army 
was indeed tried to the utmost ; our soldiers were clinging 
to their positions with difficulty ; they could not advance. 
We had sea-power to help them, to wear down the resistance 
of the enemy and to deprive him of those resources that 
alone gave him strength in the field. But we did not enforce 
the natural law that made sea-power really effective. That 
law founded upon justice, experience, and upon common 
sense, was flung aside as out of date and worthless ; and yet 
1 The Maritime Rights Order in Council, 1916 (7th July). 
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no one could improve upon it or devise anything better 
adapted to crush the cruel ‘ militarism’ of Prussia. 


Before reverting to the events that took place in Flanders 


immediately after the battle of Ypres, it seems desirable to » 


outline very briefly some of the results of the war in the 
Eastern theatre in order to give an idea how they reacted 
upon operations on the Western Front. In the early 
autumn of 1914 the Russians had already made considerable 
progress against Austria, and by the end of September they 
overran the north of Bukovina and the greater part of 
Galicia, laid siege to Przemysl, captured the minor fortress 
of Jaroslav, and threatened Cracow. In the northern sector 
they held their own on the borders of the Baltic provinces ; 
and in the centre of the long line of some nine hundred 
miles they assembled troops on the right bank of the Vistula, 
with advanced bodies pushed up to the Prussian frontier. 
Their principal object, however, was to gain possession of 
Cracow and then to establish themselves in the valley of the 
Oder, where they hoped to dominate the road through 
Silesia leading northwards to Posen and even to Berlin, some 
three hundred miles distant, and also through Moravia 
towards Vienna, about one hundred and fifty miles away 
southwards. In order to reach this position where they 
could threaten both hostile Empires in a vulnerable point, 
they had to secure their right flank and keep Poland free 
from invasion ; but this part of their programme could not 
be easily accomplished against an active and powerful enemy. 
The danger to which the fall of Cracow would expose the 
province of Silesia very greatly alarmed the Germans who, 
having little confidence in the military efficiency of their 
Confederates, feared that unless they intervened a disaster 
would follow. They accordingly denuded their Eighth 
Army of some of its divisions and left it to protect Eastern 
Prussia, whilst they concentrated a new formation in Upper 
Silesia under Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, consisting of 
eleven infantry and one cavalry divisions, called their Ninth 
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Army. With this force they hoped to strengthen the 
Austrians, and with them they determined to make a 
united offensive, whose objective was to be Warsaw, through 
Southern Poland. On the 28th September the Prussians 
advanced leisurely, meeting with little opposition, and 
on the 4th October they were followed by the Austrian 
First Army under General von Dankl, deployed on their 
right. 

On the 16th October the Ninth German Army was near 
the Polish capital and made a strong attempt to capture it. 
But the attempt failed. The Russians, who by this time had 
collected their forces, assailed von Hindenburg in flank, and 
he had to make a disastrous retreat, losing some 40,000 men ; 
while von Dankl’s troops, further south near Ivangorod, were 
also compelled to retire suffering heavily. Meantime the 
Austrians who were covering Cracow, south of the Vistula, 
when assisted by the offensive, were able to advance ; they 
drove our Ally back as far as the San river, raised the siege 
of Przemysl, and recovered Jaroslav. But they got no 
farther, for the defeat just mentioned exposed their left flank 
to attack and they too had to fall back, closely pursued by 
the Russians, who before the middle of November again 
invested Przemysl, recaptured Jaroslav, and were once again 
in the neighbourhood of Cracow. If the position in which 
the Germans found themselves had been critical in Septem- 
ber, it was now still more dangerous, and the activity of the 
Russians engaged against Eastern Prussia added in no small 
degree to their anxieties. During their retreat through 
Southern Poland, they systematically laid the country waste 
and destroyed in the most thorough way all the railways and 
roads, so that the pursuit had soon to slacken. Assisted by 
their own excellent network of railways on their eastern 
frontiers, they then immediately moved their Ninth Army 
further north, between Thorn on the Vistula and the Wurthe 
river just south of Wreschen, in order to launch a second 
offensive into Poland from another direction, with their left 
covered by the Vistula, and thence to make a further attempt 
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to capture Warsaw. The end of the battle of Ypres enabled 
them to transfer to Russia most of their cavalry and eight 
infantry divisions, but except two divisions of the former, 
these reinforcements did not arrive until the new opera- 
tions were well under way. On the 1st November von 
Hindenburg was appointed Commander-in-Chief in the 
Eastern theatre, and the command of the Ninth Army was 
assigned to General von Mackensen, whose advance began 
on the 11th November. 

In the course of the operations that followed, a German 
Army Corps and the equivalent of another burst through 
the Russian line, but being unsupported, they in their turn 
were all but surrounded and very desperate fighting took 
place. Our Ally’s reserves were being brought up in haste 
to complete the fire-ring round the hostile isolated force, and 
there was every prospect of annihilating it—a success which 
would have produced far-reaching results. But by some 
misfortune an important part of the Russian reserves did 
not arrive in time, and the Germans during the night of the 
23rd-24th November, after heavy losses but with great 
determination, fought their way out of the trap in which 
they had been caught. When alittle later the reinforcements 
from Ypres began to arrive, the enemy was able to press 
forward ; he entered and occupied Lodz on the 6th Decem- 
ber, and Lowicz on the 15th, but his attempt on Warsaw 
was again definitely repulsed. By the end of the year the 
Germans lost a part of their province of East Prussia which 
they were unable to defend ; but they retained a strip of 
territory in Western Poland, including the large manu- 
facturing town of Lodz as well as Lowicz. The Russians, 
moreover, opposed by Austrians who were stiffened by 
German troops, were again driven away from Cracow as far 
as the Donajec river; they had, however, seized and they 
held some of the passes over the Carpathian mountains 
leading into the plain of Hungary. This short summary of 
the situation in Eastern Europe would be incomplete if it 
omitted to mention that the Austrians had endeavoured to 
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invade Serbia ever since hostilities broke out in the summer, 
but always without success. A more determined effort to 
subdue that kingdom developed at the end of October when 
the Austrians entered the country with a very large force. 
A fierce battle raged during the 3rd and 4th December in 
which the Serbians gained a signal victory. They totally 
defeated the enemy and drove him entirely beyond their 
borders in the utmost confusion and disorder. The 
Austrians were no longer an effective fighting instrument.1 
As we shall see, serious questions with Turkey arose in the 
autumn of 1914 which were calculated to lead to com- 
plications in the Balkan Peninsula, and the Serbian victory 
coming at this particular moment was of more than local 
importance. 


A sad event occurred in November 1914, which has now 
to be recorded. Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G., landed 
in France on the roth of that month to inspect the Indian 
Corps, and sent the following telegram to Sir John French, 
which was at once communicated to all units of the 
Army : 

Please accept yourself and convey to your splendid troops the 


expression of my highest appreciation of the magnificent gallantry 
displayed by all ranks British and Indian. 


It was his last message, for next day, after inspecting part of 
the Indian Contingent, he caught a severe chill which proved 
fatal, and he passed away on the 14th, within sound of the 
bombardment that was raging about Ypres. The end came 
as he would have wished—in the field, surrounded by the 
brave men he had so often led to victory. His death was 
deeply deplored by all ranks ; and the country, mourning 
his loss, regretted that more heed had not been paid in time 
to the repeated warnings given by this single-minded and 
patriotic British soldier. Lord Roberts was Colonel of the 


1 My War Memories, 1914-18, by General Ludendorff. Translation, 
i, 111. 
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Irish Guards ; he was succeeded in that position by Lord 
Kitchener. 


When on the 23rd November the three Coldstream 
Battalions were in their rest stations in rear of the fighting 
line, the 1st Battalion at Pradelles, and the 2nd and 3rd 
Battalions at Méteren, they had been nearly four months 
mobilized, or just three months in constant contact with the 
enemy ; but the rapidity with which operations followed 
each other has hitherto given no opportunity for taking any 
note of the effect produced upon them by active service 
under modern conditions during that short space of time. 
The losses of the Regiment came to the large figure of 2,420 
all ranks, as follows : 


: Total 
Prisoners | Total. all 
of War. ranks 
0. OR.| O. OR. 
- => 2 — 2 
4 184 | 41 1,147 | 1,188 
— 1 | 3 431 444 
X31 | 33 _ 753 | _780 
5 210 | 89 2,331 | 2,420 


Of the ninety Officers, thirty per battalion, who left England 
in August, there was only one (the Quartermaster) in the 
1st Battalion, nine in the 2nd, and four in the 3rd Battalion, 
who were still serving with their units, and who had escaped 
being wounded. 

The 2nd Battalion Coldstream received on the 23rd 
November 117 men under 2nd Lieutenant H. H. Burn, of 
whom twenty-three were discharged from hospital, and the 
Battalion on the 19th December stood as follows : 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Pereira, Commanding. 
Major P. A. Macgregor, D.S.O., Second in Command. 
Lieutenant L. M. Gibbs, Adjutant. 

Captain W. T. Towers-Clark, Machine-gun Officer. 
2nd Lieutenant A. H. M. Ramsay, Transport Officer. 
I T 
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No. 1 Company. Captain E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood. 
znd Lieutenant H. H. Burn. 

No. 2 Company Captain G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O. 
znd Lieutenant D. G. Rooke. 

No. 3 Company. Captain Viscount Northland. 
znd Lieutenant H. E. de Trafford. 


No. 4 Company. Lieutenant H. W. Verelst. 
Lieutenant S. G. F. Taylor. 
Attached. Captain M. Sinclair, R.A.M. Corps. 


Drafts amounting to eighty-one men under Captain Sir 
Ralph Wilmot, Bart. and 2nd Lieutenant Viscount Ipswich 
reached the 3rd Battalion on the 22nd and 23rd November, 
and Captain G. M. Darell (wounded 21st October) joined 
in the middle of December ; on the 19th of December the 
Battalion was organized as under : 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., Commanding. 
Major T. G. Matheson, Second in Command. 
Captain G. M. Darell, Acting Adjutant. 
Captain P. R. B. Lawrence, Machine-gun Officer. 
znd Lieutenant H. A. Cubitt, Transport Officer. 
Lieutenant F. T. Prichard, Quartermaster. 
No. 1 Company. Captain Viscount Feilding. 
Lieutenant A. Trotter. 
No. 2 Company. Captain Sir Ralph Wilmot, Bart. 
2nd Lieutenant Viscount Ipswich. 


No. 3 Company. Captain G. E. Vaughan. 
2nd Lieutenant G. F. Whidborne. 


No. 4 Company. Captain A. G. Tritton. 

Lieutenant J. N. Horlick. 

and Lieutenant F. P. Acland-Hood. 
Attached. Lieutenant W. Foot, R.A.M. Corps. 


Reinforcements were on the way to the 1st Battalion, and 
on the rst December 220 men arrived under Captain Hon. 
J. B. Campbell, and 2nd Lieutenants E. A. Beauchamp 
(wounded rst November), C. G. Mills, and T. A. Tapp ; 
another draft was received on the 13th of 200 men under 
Captain Geoffrey Stewart, and 2nd Lieutenants G C. 
Armstrongand L. F.R.Coleridge. Captain C.K. Hutchison, 
transferred from the Royal Scots, reached the Battalion on 
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the 17th at Strazeele (a mile east of Pradelles), to which place 
they had moved two days before ; and on the 19th Captain 
A. G. E. Egerton (wounded 19th September) returned to 
duty, accompanied by Captain W. M. Beckwith. On that 
date the 1st Battalion Coldstream were under the following 
Officers : 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. Ponsonby, D.S.O., Commanding. 

2nd Lieutenant J. H. McNeile, Adjutant. 

2nd Lieutenant T. A. Tapp, Machine-gun Officer. 

Lieutenant J. Boyd, Quartermaster. 

Captain W. M. Beckwith. 

Captain A. G. E. Egerton. 

Captain G. Stewart. 

Captain C. K. Hutchison. 

Captain Hon. J. B. Campbell. 

2nd Lieutenant C. G. Mills. 

2nd Lieutenant G. C. Armstrong. 

2nd Lieutenant E. A. Beauchamp. 

2nd Lieutenant L. F. R. Coleridge. 

2nd Lieutenant B. D. Tollemache. 

Attached, Captain T. A. Lawder, R.A.M. Corps. 


Sir John French made a point of holding many inspections 
at this time and found that the men, in spite of all they had 
gone through, presented a most soldier-like, splendid, 
though somewhat war-worn appearance, and that their 
spirit was high and confident. He also wanted personally 
to congratulate all ranks on their gallant conduct during the 
war. He visited the 4th (Guards) Brigade on the 24th 
November, making a complimentary speech to each battalion 
composing it. He alluded specially to the long and trying 
time spent by the Coldstream in the Polygon Wood and to 
their useful services rendered there, and he wound up in 
much the same way as he subsequently did when addressing 
the 1st Battalion on the 28th. In conducting this latter 
inspection, after mentioning the severe losses incurred, he 
concluded : 

You have not only upheld the glorious traditions of your famous 


Regiment, which as everyone knows dates back to two or three 
T2 
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hundred years, but you have materially added to them. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, I thank you one and all for your grand 
services, and your country is also proud of you. You must all feel 
proud to belong to such a famous and distinguished Regiment as the 
Coldstream Guards. 

Not since the reign of George II had a British Sovereign 
been present with his Army in the field, and now, after a long 
interval of more than one hundred and sixty years, His 
Majesty King George V proceeded to France to head his 
Forces and to encourage them after their recent exertions 
and magnificent achievements. The Royal Visit began on 
the 30th November and lasted till the 5th December, during 
which time His Majesty traversed all parts of the extensive 
area of operations, visited the wounded in the hospitals, and 
held numerous inspections behind the line of trenches. An 
investiture was held at Hazebrouck on the 3rd December, 
when Officers and men to whom decorations and medals 
had been awarded, and who were then present with their 
units, received them at the hands of the Sovereign. In the 
afternoon the 4th (Guards) Brigade were formed up along 
the Méteren-Bailleul road facing inwards, and the King, 
having walked down the ranks, addressed the four C.O’s. 
in the following terms : 

I am very proud of my Guards, and I am full of admiration for 
their bravery, endurance and their fine spirit. I wish I could have 
addressed them all but that was impossible, so you must tell them 
what I say to you. You are fighting a brave and determined enemy, 


but if you go on as you have been doing and show the same spirit, - 


as I am sure you will, there can only be one end, please God, and 
that is Victory. I wish you all good luck.! 


On the same day His Majesty also inspected the 1st Battalion 
in a similar way at Borre, and expressed his full approval of 
the conduct of all ranks to Colonel Ponsonby. On leaving 

1 The Brigadier was commanded by His Majesty the King, The 
Colonel-in-Chief, to convey to the four Battalions of the Brigade of Guards 
these gracious words which His Majesty addressed to the four Com- 
manding Officers. This address was subsequently inserted in the Regi- 
mental Orders of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Irish Guards. 
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France the following Special Order of the day was issued by 
the King :? 
GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS, 
December sth, 1914. 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and Men. 

I am very glad to have been able to see my Army in the Field. 

I much wished to do so, in order to gain a slight experience of the 
life you are leading. 

I wish I could have spoken to you all, to express my admiration 
of the splendid manner in which you have fought and are still 
fighting against a powerful and relentless enemy. 

By your discipline, pluck, and endurance, inspired by the in- 
domitable regimental spirit, you have not only upheld the traditions 
of the British Army, but added fresh lustre to its history. 

I was particularly impressed by your soldierly, healthy, cheerful 
appearance. 

I cannot share in your trials, dangers, and successes, but I can 
assure you of the proud confidence and gratitude of myself and of 
your fellow countrymen. 

We follow you in our daily thoughts on your certain road to 
victory. 

Georcg. R.I. 
Before this, and while the battle was still going on, Lieu- 
tenant H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., Grenadier 
Guards, went to France to serve with the Army there, and 
joined the Staff of the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
on the 16th November. : 

The three Coldstream battalions remained at Méteren and 
in the neighbourhood of Pradelles for a month, and during 
this time the men enjoyed a much needed rest after all their 
hardships and trials. This period of relaxation was the first 
break in active operations since the 23rd August, and it was 
greatly appreciated. Many were suffering from a form of 
frost bite in the feet, brought on by the constant wet and 
cold to which they had been exposed for so long in the 
trenches ; but these abnormal conditions did not cause any 
serious sickness. Owing to the excellent medical precautions 
taken, as well as to the regular and abundant supply of 

1 The Grenadier Guards in the Great War, 1914-18, i. 191. 
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wholesome food, the general health of the troops was 
entirely satisfactory, and contrasted very favourably with 
our experiences in former wars, more especially in the 
Crimea, where more casualties were caused by disease than 
by the enemy’s weapons.!| Warm and roomy sheep-skin 
waistcoats with long sleeves were provided, and these were 
found to be of great value, the only difficulty was how to 
carry them, for the men’s packs were already very heavy. 
But we were approaching days when no sudden long marches 
were to be the rule ; a siege was to be undertaken in mire, 
wet, and cold, and the new coats were well adapted to resist 
the severity of the weather. Some boots issued at Méteren 
were of inferior quality and caused trouble when the 
battalions were again in the trenches ; but complaints were 
few, for the materials supplied were generally good and 
serviceable. Nor did their friends at home forget the troops 
in the field, and numerous ‘ comforts ’ in the shape of warm 
underclothing, tobacco, extra food, Christmas fare, were 
sent in plenty to the battalions; and the Royal Family 
showed special solicitude for the welfare of the Army. The 
country was proud of its gallant soldiers, of their valour and 
fortitude, and lost no opportunity in testifying to the admira- 
tion in which they were universally held. The gifts were 
numerous, and all that was not immediately required was 
stored at Hazebrouck for future use. The men were regu- 
larly exercised by short route marches, by football matches, 
and other healthy amusements. Military instruction was im- 
parted and training was not neglected; Officers and selected 
men were taught how to use the new hand grenades and 
bombs thatwere then being introduced ; and every preparation 
was made for effectively carrying out the duties of siege war- 
fare that was now to engage the army for a long time to come. 

The Allies were aware that immediately after the battle 


1 In the Crimea somewhat less than 5,000 men of all ranks lost their 
lives by wounds, whereas over 16,000 died from sickness, and nearly 
15,000 more were invalided at the end of the war, most of whom were 
discharged owing to diseases contracted during that expedition. 
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of Ypres the enemy was moving large detachments east- 
wards, and at the end of November General Joffre warned 
them to be prepared to resume the offensive. Early in 
December the Expeditionary Force was posted, as we have 
seen, from Givenchy to a point just west of Wytschaete, 
with the Indian contingent on the right, then the IVth, then 
the IIIrd Corps up to the Douve river, and then the IInd 
Corps, the Ist Corps being in general reserve behind the 
fire zone. At Wytschaete the French Eighth Army linked 
on to the IInd Corps, and held the line up to the Old Fort 
of Knocke (on the Yser river, four miles south of Dixmude 
and two north of Noordschote); then the Belgians with 
some French Territorial troops continued on to the sea. 
The importance of turning the Germans out of the Belgian 
coast was quite clear to every one, and the idea appears to 
have commended itself to some members of the British 
Government. But the latter had taken no thought to pro- 
vide in time for the safety of the coast, and it was no easy 
task at this stage to recover what had already been lost by 
default. Operations to regain it were in fact surrounded by 
considerable difficulties, and the general military opinion 
was opposed to making any such attempt in the month of 
December with the existing force. An effort to reoccupy 
the Wytschaete-Messines ridge appeared more likely to 
produce good results. In the end this plan was adopted, and 
it was arranged that the French were to launch an attack 
between the Lys river and Hollebeke, timed to begin on the 
14th December, with which our troops were to co-operate. 
This offensive brought the Ist Corps again into action, but 
before giving the conditions under which the Coldstream 
battalions re-entered the fire zone, some note must be made 
of changes that took place before the end of the year in the 
organization of the British Expeditionary Force. 

When hostilities began a certain number of Territorial 
divisions were broken up and their units sent to India, 
Malta, &c., to relieve the garrisons there, and in this way the 
7th and 8th Divisions had been formed. There was still, 
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however, sufficient infantry of the Regular Army serving in 
India available to organize three more divisions to take their 
share in the war. These troops, when relieved in the same 
way, were brought home as soon as possible, and were made 
up into the 27th, 28th, and 29th Divisions—so identified 
in order not to interfere with the numbers already assigned 
to the formations of the New (or Kitchener) Army that was 
being raised and trained. Of these the 27th Division under 
Major-General T. D’O. Snow, late commander of the 4th 
Division, was composed of the 8oth, 81st, and 82nd Brigades, 
and completed disembarkation in France on the 23rd 
December ; and attached to the Division, as an extra 
or thirteenth battalion, were Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel F. D. 
Farquhar, D.S.O., Coldstream Guards. A little later the 
28th Division also arrived, under Major-General E. S. 
Bulfin, who had been wounded at Klein Zillebeke on the 
1st November, formed of the 83rd, 84th, and 85th Brigades ; 
these two divisions made up the Vth Corps which was 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Plumer, 
K.C.B. On the 7th December the Indian Army Corps was 
increased to full strength by the arrival of the brigade which 
had been left behind in Egypt. The cavalry of the Indian 
Contingent, moreover, began to arrive in Flanders, and was 
formed into an Indian Cavalry Corps (18th December) 
under Lieutenant-General M. F. Rimington, C.V.O., C.B., 
its rst Division being under Major-General H. D. Fanshawe, 
C.B., and its 2nd under Major-General G. A. Cookson, C.B. 
We thus had two Cavalry Corps in the field, the British 
Corps still commanded by Lieutenant-General Sir Edmund 
Allenby, K.C.B. On the 26th December the Expeditionary 
Force was divided into Armies as follows : 


First Army, Commanded by General Sir Douglas Haig; and 
formed of : 
Ist Corps (Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Monro, K.C.B.) 
IVth Corps (Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart.) 
Indian Corps (Lieutenant-General Sir James Willcocks). 
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Second Army, Commanded by General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien ; 
and formed of : 
IInd Corps (Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Fergusson, Bart.) 
IIIrd Corps (Lieutenant-General W. Pulteney). 
Vth Corps (Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Plumer). 


Changes had taken place in the commands of several of the 


infantry divisions, which were now under the following 
Officers : 


1st Division, Major-General R. C. B. Haking, C.B. 
and ,, : a H. S. Horne, C.B. 
3rd_s,, - a J. A. L. Haldane, C.B. 
4th ,, 3 »  H.F.M. Wilson, C.B. 
5th =, ‘ » TT. L. Morland, C.B. 


As there were a large number of Territorial battalions at the 
seat of war each of the infantry brigades was increased by 
one of these units, and they now consisted of five instead 
of four battalions. The London Scottish and the Hertford- 
shire Territorials were respectively allotted to the 1st and 
4th (Guards) Brigades. 

For somewhat more than three weeks after the withdrawal 14th- 
of the Ist Corps into general reserve there was a lull in the }{* 
battle ; both sides were thoroughly exhausted and the bad 
weather interfered with all military movements. The bom- 
bardment none the less continued as furiously as ever, and 
sniping never ceased ; but active operations stagnated, and 
the first attempt to renew the struggle was made by the 
French and ourselves on the 14th December, when by 
a united effort the enemy was to be forced back towards the 
Ypres—Comines canal and off the Messines ridge. The 
French XVIth and XXXIInd Corps were to seize Hollebeke 
and Wytschaete, and if possible Houthem, their [Xth Corps 
was to co-operate towards Zandvoorde and Gheluvelt ; the 
British IInd and the left of the IIIrd Corps were to push on 
to Messines and Warneton on the Lys ; and the IVth and 
Indian Corps were to pin the enemy down on their front by 
conducting local attacks. A heavy artillery preparation was 
also ordered, but there were no means of destroying the 
wire, with large quantities of which the Germans had 
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covered their defences, and the assault through deep and 
holding mud, against an enemy so protected and well 
supplied with machine guns was by no means an easy 
undertaking. Such gains as were made, and there were 
several of them, had to be relinquished, for they were all 
enfiladed and could not be retained. The Allies made little 
progress on the 14th, 15th, and 16th, and on the 17th the 
fighting died down, when the French transferred their 
principal effort to the drier ground near Arras, but without 
achieving any very important results. Demonstrations to 
help them continued in Flanders, also with small results. 
On the 20th December the enemy retaliated by launching 
a serious attack against the Indians which drove them out 
of Givenchy and from part of the line north of the village. 
As soon as news of this reverse reached Head-Quarters, the 
1st (Guards) Brigade were ordered at 2.30 p.m. of that 
afternoon to march at once to the support of the Indian 
Corps ; an hour or two later the 3rd Brigade followed on 
after the 1st, and early next day the 2nd Brigade, then at 
Hazebrouck, also proceeded by motor buses to the front on 
the same duty. The Indians, gallantly maintaining their 
old reputation as a fighting race, held the ground allotted 
to them near the La Bassée canal intact for nearly two 
months ; but they were now completely worn out and 
unable to defend the position any longer. ‘They were not 
inured to the severities of a Flemish winter, the hardships 
of which they could not support, and their losses up to the 
end of the year came to nearly 6,000 all ranks. The Ist Corps 
was in consequence ordered to relieve them, and on the 
22nd December it became responsible for the sector they 
occupied. This arrangement brought the 2nd Division 
back into the line on that date. The relief, however, was not 
completed until the 27th when the Meerut Division joined 
the Lahore Division in general reserve out of the fire zone. 
The operations conducted by the Coldstream battalions will 
appear in the next chapter. Meanwhile it may be stated in 
this place that up to the 31st December there were no 
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material changes in the military situation on other parts of 
the Western Front. The deadlock was complete from 
Switzerland to the North Sea. There was plenty of fighting 
almost everywhere ; but it resulted in no important altera- 
tion in the line the Allies were holding, which remained as 
it existed early in October, when the race to the sea, which 
began after the earlier battles of the war, was ended. 


Some allusion has been made to the hardships which the 
winter inflicted upon the troops which were far more than 
ordinarily severe in the low lying land situated in the 
valleys of the Scheldt and Yser, where the ground was 
saturated with water. The nature of the fighting obliged 
the men to live in trenches that could not be drained, that 
were frequently flooded, and that were not at first strong 
enough to resist a determined attack. In some places it was 
impossible to construct them, and breastworks had to be 
substituted ; and sometimes the heavy rains converted 
them into rushing torrents, driving the men out and forcing 
them to dig themselves in elsewhere. They required 
constant and daily attention to prevent them from collapsing 
by the action of the weather. Nor did they afford any 
protection against its inclemency. But after some time, 
wherever it was possible, they were deepened and otherwise 
improved under the able direction of the Royal Engineers. 
Communication trenches were dug so that the men could 
move from the rear to the front under cover and in tolerable 
safety even during the daytime ; barbed and other wire was 
procured, and with it obstacles were set up which added very 
greatly to the strength of the defences. The British were 
in occupation of a portion of the Flemish sector all through 
the remainder of the war and were at constant pains to keep 
their trenches in good order, but these could never afford 
them even a small measure of comparative comfort. Else- 
where it was different ; in ground less saturated by water, 
both the French and the Germans, more especially the latter, 
constructed underground towns where the troops were well 
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housed and in some cases very well lodged. The winter 
conditions were grievously felt by all ranks, more especially 
in 1914-15. The men’s feet were apt to swell, and frost 
bites were induced by the deep mud and slush that abounded 
everywhere and by the intense cold that prevailed. The 
disease called ‘ trench-feet ’ increased in an alarming way ; 
by January 1915 some 20,000 men were invalided from 
this cause alone.! But means were soon found to arrest the 
evil. No effort was spared to preserve the health of the 
troops and to add to their comfort ; and when in reserve 
they were given hot baths, their clothes were thoroughly 
washed and they were turned out fresh and clean. Sir John 
French’s description of what our gallant soldiers had to 
endure during this winter deserves to be recorded : 

‘The troops composing the Army in France have been sub- 
jected to as severe a trial as it is possible to impose upon any 
body of men. The desperate fighting described in my last 
dispatch had hardly been brought to a conclusion when 
they were called upon to face the rigours and hardships of 
a winter campaign. Frost and snow have alternated with 
periods of continuous rain. The men have been called upon 
to stand for many hours together almost up to their waists 
in bitterly cold water, only separated by one or two hundred 
yards from a most vigilant enemy. Although every measure 
which science and medical knowledge could suggest to 
mitigate these hardships was employed, the sufferings of 
the men have been very great.’ ? 

1 General Ponsonby’s Diary, 15th Jan. 
? Sir John French’s Dispatch, znd February 1915. 
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WINTER OPERATIONS 


Map No. 10 


Death of Lord William Seymour, succeeded by Lord Falmouth. Attack 
by 1st Battalion at Givenchy. Life in the trenches. rst Battalion attacked 
at Cuinchy. Successful actions by the 2nd and 3rd Battalions and Irish 
Guards. Growing strength of the British Expeditionary Force. 


EFORE proceeding with the narrative of events that 
took place in the field, record must be made of the 
gracious act of Their Majesties the King and Queen who 
sent a Christmas Card to every Officer, Non-commissioned 
Officer, and man of the Army—a personal honour direct 
from their Sovereign which was gratefully appreciated by 
all ranks. The Commander-in-Chief also sent the following 
greeting : 

In offering to the Army in France my earnest and most heartfelt 
good wishes for Christmas and the New Year, I am anxious once 
more to express the admiration I feel for the valour and endurance 
they have displayed throughout the campaign and to assure them 
that to have commanded such magnificent troops in the Field will 

_be the proudest remembrance of my life. 

Reference must moreover be made to another list of Cold- 
streamers who were noted for distinguished services during 
the Flanders campaign up to the end of the Battle of Ypres, 
contained in Sir John French’s dispatch dated 14th January 
1915. This list is given in Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. Yet 
another event has still to be mentioned, and one of a 
melancholy character. For during the period reviewed in 
this chapter, the Coldstream Guards were in mourning for 
the death on the gth February 1915 of their Colonel, 
General Lord William Seymour, K.C.V.O. He was suc- 
ceeded by Major-General Viscount Falmouth, K.C.V.O., 
C.B., who became the 23rd Colonel of the Regiment. 
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On account of the reverse suffered by the Indian troops 
at Givenchy, mentioned in the last chapter, the rst (Guards) 


* Brigade were ordered, as we have already seen, to proceed 


at once to their support in the afternoon of Sunday the 
2oth December, and the London Scottish Territorials 
having joined them they moved to Béthune five battalions 
strong. The rst Battalion Coldstream Guards left Strazeele 
at 5 p.m., and after a long march of some 20 miles arrived 
at their destination at 2 a.m. on the 21st. They started 
again at noon, in rear of the Cameron Highlanders who were 
leading, along the La Bassée road for five miles, where they 
turned to the left, crossed the La Bassée canal at Pont Fixe, 
and got to the west of Givenchy within striking distance of 
the enemy. The attack was immediately begun in a north- 
easterly direction, the Camerons on the right, the Cold- 
stream on the left, both in the first line ; the Scots Guards 
following on in reserve, and the Black Watch and the London 
Scottish in the second line. The objective, a mile away, was 
a fence close to Rue d’Ouvert to the north of Givenchy, 
where the Germans had some trenches. The 3rd Brigade 
reached Béthune in the morning, and marching through 
Gorre were ordered to attack from Festubert on the left of 
the rst (Guards) Brigade. The 2nd Brigade arriving at 
3 p.m. moved up on the left of the 3rd Brigade, with orders 
to retake the position about a mile north-west of Festubert. 
On crossing the canal the Cameron Highlanders deployed, 
followed by the Coldstream who advanced on their left on 
a front of 300 yards, No. 2 Company on the right, No. 3 
on the left, with special instructions to endeavour to get 
touch with the 3rd Brigade, Nos. 4 and 1 in support—the 
centre being directed on the most westerly house of Gi- 
venchy. At 3 p.m. the 1st Battalion was formed for attack, 
and the leading companies came at once under heavy 
enfilade machine-gun and rifle fire; but they pressed on 
steadily, and reinforced by No. 4 Company, the whole of 
the firing line, under Captain Hon. J. B. Campbell, got 
to a position some three hundred yards from their objective 
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to the north of the village. The enemy concealed from view, 
and pouring a hot fire upon our men as they advanced, was 
quite unable to check much less to arrest this fine attack ; 
many losses were, however, incurred, and the supports had 
much difficulty in feeding the firing line—one platoon of 
No. 4 being almost annihilated in the process. A patrol 
under 2nd Lieutenant Mills was then sent into Givenchy, 
and reported it clear of Germans, but found no trace of the 
Camerons, and not until the following day was it ascertained 
where they were; as a matter of fact they had pushed 
through and were to the east of the village near two Indian 
battalions. The 3rd Brigade were on our left, but touch 
had not been gained with them, so that the Coldstream were 
isolated and without support on either flank. 

Early next day a company of the London Scottish arrived 
upon our left ; the attack was then renewed again across 
open ground, and by a vigorous rush our men drove the 
enemy out of his trenches at Rue d’Ouvert and occupied 
them. To enable the Battalion to maintain the position 
they had won reinforcements were now urgently required 
and were expected, but the 3rd Brigade were engaged with 
the enemy elsewhere out of reach, and no help was available. 
The Germans meanwhile working round our left flank 
caught our companies in enfilade and made the captured 
objective untenable. We had therefore to retire after hold- 
ing on for an hour, and we fell back, losing heavily, to 
the Battalion Head-Quarters which were established to the 
north of Givenchy Church. During the day the machine 
guns were pushed forward under 2nd Lieutenant T. A. 
Tapp, well assisted by Sergeant Buck, subsequently under 
Captain Beckwith ; touch was also obtained with a French 
company posted at a farm some three hundred yards to the 
front, and occasionally with the Camerons on the right and 
with other units. The London Scottish had been brought 
up from the second line and held a line of trenches on the 
east edge of the village, while the Scots Guards were more 
to the south and nearer the canal. By evening the position 
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at Givenchy was practically re-established, and later on at 
9 p.m. the Black Watch relieved the Coldstream who 
marched to billets on the south side of the canal. On the 
23rd the enemy’s activities ceased and the whole situation 
was restored to very much its original condition. The Ist 
Corps then took the place of the Indian Contingent, as has 
been already related. The 1st Battalion Coldstream, having 
barely recovered from the disaster that overtook them a few 
weeks before near Gheluvelt, now again suffered severely 
on the 21st and 22nd, when the casualties amounted to 200 
killed, wounded, and missing, including five Officers, of whom 
four were killed or died of wounds. Captain Geoffrey 
Stewart fell while returning from a reconnaissance he made 
alone close to the German trenches, 2nd Lieutenant 
B. D. Tollemache was killed, L. F. R. Coleridge was also 
killed but his body was never found, E. A. Beauchamp died 
of wounds, and J. H. McNeile was wounded and captured. 
Of other ranks 10 were killed or died of wounds, 128 
wounded, and 57 missing. 2nd Lieutenant Mills got eight 
separate holes through his clothes but was untouched. 

This successful attack by the Battalion made in daylight, 
without support or reserve, over open ground and against 
an entrenched enemy, was a fine example of the discipline, 
daring, and valour of the Regiment, and it was highly 
applauded by those who witnessed it. Much credit was 
due to Captain Campbell who commanded the three lead- 
ing companies, and was awarded the D.S.O.; Colonel 
Ponsonby also brought to notice the conduct of Captains 
Hutchison and Stewart and of Captain J. A. Daniell, Indian 
Army, then serving in the 14th King George’s Own Feroze- 
pore Sikhs, who was attached to him during the latter part 
of the action and had given him great assistance. The 
General Officer commanding Ist Corps subsequently on 
the 12th January sent the following letter to the Brigadiers 

1 Captain Daniell behaved with much gallantry ; he not only recon- 


noitred the position by himself, but he also brought back safely out of 
fire several wounded men. 
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1st and 4th (Guards) Brigades to be read to the men of the 
Regiment : 

I have this moment heard from an Officer of the Indian Corps 
an account of what he saw at the fight for Givenchy in which the 
1st Brigade was engaged. His position enabled him to see the attack 
of the 1st Battalion Coldstream Guards, and the following are his 
words : ‘ They marched forward without the least hesitation under 
the most terrific fire as though they were on parade. The Indian 
battalion watched the progress of the Guards with the profoundest 
admiration.’ I thought perhaps that the Officers and Privates of 
the Brigade of Guards might like to know the admiration which 
their conduct inspires in outsiders. We who have been through so 
much know right well that the description I have given merely 
represents their normal behaviour in action, but possibly it may 
please the men to hear what I have written. 

The 1st Battalion now began the daily routine of siege 
warfare which was to occupy the whole Army for more than 
three years—sometimes in the advanced trenches, in support 
or in local reserve, and sometimes relieved and in general 
reserve, to some extent out of the fire-zone. The first 
lines of the opposing forces were in close proximity. They 
were hardly ever more than from one hundred to two 
hundred yards distant; often the interval was barely 
twenty-five yards, or the adversaries were even within ear- 
shot, and they could, and did sometimes speak to each other. 
There was plenty to do at the front. Earthworks had to be 
constructed and maintained, communication trenches to be 
dug, obstacles to be formed, the difficulties of the water- 
sodden ground to be overcome ; sniping was going on at 
every moment, no one was safe unless he was under cover ; 
there were frequent bursts of bombing ; local attacks were 
organized and carried out; and mining operations were 
undertaken to blow up the enemy’s defences. The inter- 
vening space between the advanced trenches, called ‘ No 
Man’s Land ’, was the scene of many an act of heroism, when 
wounded comrades lying out helplessly had to be rescued, 
and of great human suffering when they escaped notice and 
were left to die unaided. The old spirit of chivalry was not 
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to be expected in this great European struggle, for the 
modern German civilization lacked the generosity of more 
ancient days ; it was idle to look for it in the code of Prussian 
warfare. At night ‘ No Man’s Land ’ was often patrolled by 
small parties, sent out to get information, to capture 
prisoners, to harry and surprise the enemy, to destroy his 
works and obstacles—more especially to cut his barbed wire 
entanglements—and to repair our own. It was a life full 
of adventure and enterprise, and it kept up the spirits of the 
men during the weary tedium of the siege. These con- 
ditions prevailed everywhere till just before hostilities finally 
ceased in November 1918, though they naturally varied 
according to the positions occupied and with the season of 
the year. They were somewhat more tolerable when the 
harsh winters were past. A few extracts from the diary of 
Colonel Ponsonby will give some idea of the many vicissi- 
tudes to which the men were subjected and of their daily 
life, especially when the great siege was in its initial stages : 

Christmas Day. Six of my wounded men were brought in to-day 
by the Black Watch and London Scottish. They had been lying out 
three days and were stiff and half dead ; the Doctor is afraid they 
won’t recover. It is awful to contemplate their sufferings, and I am 
afraid there are still more wounded left out, but if we send out 
parties they are immediately shot. One man in the Black Watch 
went out against orders with another man to try and rescue some 
more; the man who went with him was instantly killed, but he 
persevered, and brought in three Cameron Highlanders and one 
Coldstream, and also his dead comrade. If any man ever deserved 
the V.C. this man does, and I only hope he will get it. We were 
ordered to occupy the trenches to relieve the Black Watch. At 1 p.m. 
we marched off by companies ; I am commanding the whole section, 
Scots Guards, Coldstream, and Camerons, and am in a dug-out with 
telephone attached to it in communication with the Brigade Head- 
Quarters. The sniping all round continues every minute, one 
cannot stir without a dozen shots being fired at one. The snipers 
have marked trees to aim at. I think this is the poorest Christmas 
I ever spent. 

26th Dec. At work improving trenches. This afternoon a few 
shells came over and the snipers were hard at it again. The whole 
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village is now almost blown to bits ; a few chairs, tables, and pictures 
are still lying about on the road. We have little protection from the 
weather which still remains horribly cold. 

27th. An attack expected. The sniping seems worse than ever, 
but otherwise nothing happened ; but we did not dare lie down to 
sleep. In the morning the Camerons pushed their trenches forward 
to make the lines straighter. Sniping and guns loosing off went on 
all night, so rest was impossible, and rain came in through the roof 
of the dug-out. 

28th. The Germans started shelling the road. It poured with 
rain all day. This afternoon we were relieved by the Black Watch 
and marched into Béthune. Went into most comfortable billets. 

On the 31st December the Battalion moved to Beuvry, 
two and a half miles south east of Béthune, and next day to 
Annequin, south of the canal and close to Quinchy, where 
they learnt that on the previous night an observation post 
had been rushed by the enemy; the 1st Battalion Scots 
Guards were pushed forward in the dark to retake it, and 
suffered severely, losing some 150 men and several Officers. 
The Coldstream and another battalion, both under Colonel 
Ponsonby, were ordered on the 1st January to form the 
divisional reserve : 

We moved into the houses on each side of the road, most of which 

were simply ruins, with no windows or roofs left, owing to recent 
bombardment ; we found an estaminet for our mess, which was kept 
by an old Frenchwoman, who had remained here all the time during 
the bombardment ; she was most cheerful, and made coffee and 
soup all day on her stove. 
During that night and the day following working parties 
were employed digging; in the afternoon the Battalion 
went into the trenches to relieve the Northamptonshire 
Regiment. 

It was an awkward job, as it always is, relieving in the pitch dark, 
and the snipers were hard at work. The Battalion Head-Quarters 
are in a cellar of a house that had been completely demolished and 
blown to the ground. 

3rd Fan. There were several points along the road which had 
been marked by snipers and one had to run across them as hard as 
one could. The trenches occupied by Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Companies are 
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quite good and fairly dry ; those of No. 4 were very wet, liquid mud 
everywhere up to one’s knees. The Germans shelled the road all 
the afternoon. My orderly and I had to leg it for all we were worth. 
Poured with rain. 

7th. Owing to the heavy rains the trenches are beginning to fall 
in in many places. Pouring with rain as usual ; our cellar is full of 
water, and in order not to be drowned the Battalion Head-Quarters 
are moved down the road near Pont Fixe. 

Zoth. The Indian cavalry were in the trenches two days, and up 
to their waists in water. 

I2th. Everything much the same as usual. In the afternoon the 
Germans treated us to a great deal of bombardment. They are now 
firing their big howitzers ; they seem to be looking for our naval 
guns and are searching the outskirts of the village. Several shells 
dropped unpleasantly near our house, and our Artillery Officer 
recommended a hasty retreat. 

Marksmen provided with telescopic sights were soon 
utilized to keep down the sniping nuisance, to which a large 
proportion of the casualties were then due. Between the 
23rd December and the 24th January, when a more serious 
German attack developed, the 1st Battalion lost two men 
killed and twenty-eight wounded ; but none of the Officers 
was hit. Some however were obliged to go to Hospital, 
owing to the abnormal conditions under which they were 
living. Among them Captain A. G. E. Egerton was invalided 
home 11th January ; and Colonel Ponsonby, who had been 
very ill nearly the whole winter, was at last obliged to go to 
Hospital and was soon afterwards sent to the south of France 
to recover his health, 25th January-sth March. The 
Battalion received a draft of 100 rank and file, 29th Decem- 
ber, under Lieutenant Hon. M. H. D. Browne (wounded 
14th September) and 2nd Lieutenants W. S. B. Bosanquet 
and H. A. Evan-Thomas. The last named Officer was 
invalided home in January. Next day Major Hon. Claud 
Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby arrived as Second in 
Command and replaced Colonel Ponsonby during the 
absence of the latter just mentioned. Another draft of 
166 men was received on the 19th January, under 2nd 
Lieutenants R. M. Wright and J. S. Coats. The following 
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Officers also joined in January: Lieutenants Viscount 
Acheson (wounded 26th September), posted to command 
No. 2 Company, W. T. Scott-Elliott, and J. E. Rodgers ; and 
and Lieutenants E. N. Clifton, H. N. Clifton, and T. D. 
Spencer, from the Officers Training Corps established in 
France by the Artists Rifles (Territorial Force). Lieutenant 
Browne was appointed Transport Officer on the 21st. 

We must now return to the 4th (Guards) Brigade who 


left Méteren on the 22nd December to replace the Indian ? 


troops as has already been related. It will be remembered 
that the Brigade consisted of five battalions instead of four 
owing to the addition of the Hertfordshire Territorials. 
After a march of eighteen miles southwards through Merris, 
Merville, and Locon, they reached Béthune that evening. 
Next day they continued towards Neuve Chapelle, and on 
arriving at Le Touret, a hamlet four miles north-east of 
Béthune, they halted and remained in reserve for the day. 
When it was dark, the 2nd Battalions of the Grenadier and 
Coldstream Guards took over the front trenches on the left 
of the 1st Division, then occupied by units of the 2nd 
Brigade ; Nos. 1 and 4 Companies of the 3rd Battalion went 
into support trenches, and Nos. 2 and 3, with the Irish 
Guards and the Herts Regiment, were in reserve, billeted 
in the village of Rue de l’Epinette. The line was not easily 
taken over by No. 2 Company of the 2nd Battalion on 
account of a muddy swamp, out of which the men had to be 
extricated, and it was past midnight before they were settled 
into position. Two of the companies on the right of the 
Brewery road, however, got in fairly easily by a separate 
communication trench that was dry, as were also their fire 
trenches. Lieutenant H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Grena- 
dier Guards, having joined the Brigade on the 22nd, was very 
anxious to do duty with his Regiment, especially now when 
they were in close contact with the enemy ; but as he was 
appointed to the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief he had, 
much to his disappointment, to return to the General Head- 
Quarters on the 23rd. The whole of the Coldstream Guards 
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were once again in the same area close to each other with 
only the 3rd Brigade dividing the 2nd and 3rd Battalions 
from the 1st. Their duties were the same—taking their 
turn in the trenches and then with short periods in reserve. 
The experiences of the 2nd and 3rd Battalions did not 
differ from those of the 1st Battalion, except perhaps that 
the ground they had to take up was somewhat more water- 
logged. The difficulties of occupying and of maintaining 
the earthworks were thereby increased and the sticky mud, 
acting like human fly-paper, rendered movement almost 
impossible ; while the supply of shoddy boots served out 
to the men at Méteren added to the troubles of the moment. 
In some places the water had risen so high that the trenches 
had to be temporarily vacated and held by observation posts 
until they were drained. Sniping was also kept up every- 
where, and there were many casualties caused by it as well 
as by shell fire. 

The 2nd Battalion received on the 26th January a draft of 
about 199 men under 2nd Lieutenants A. H. E. Ashley, 
J. A. Carter-Wood, R. J. Pinto, and A. Pratt, who was pro- 
moted from Drill Sergeant. The following Officers joined 
the Battalion in January : Captains J. S. Egerton (wounded 
14th September), and A. Leigh-Bennett (wounded 12th 
November), Lieutenants H. C. Loyd (wounded 26th 
October), and Viscount Marsham (accidentally wounded 
5th November), and 2nd Lieutenant B. Birkbeck, attached 
to the machine-gun section; also Captain G. E. Dyas, 
R.A.M.C., vice Captain Sinclair, RA.M.C. The 3rd 
Battalion received a draft of 106 men on the 29th December 
under Lieutenant Sir Roland Corbet (wounded 8th Septem- 
ber); another of 20 men on the 21st January under 2nd 
Lieutenant F. C. Tyrrell ; and again of 102 rank and file 
under Captain S. J. Burton (wounded rst September) and 
2nd Lieutenant C. M. Cottrell-Dormer (invalided 9th 
November). The following Officers joined the Battalion in 
January : Lieutenant F. Longueville, and 2nd Lieutenants 
J. E. H. Platt, A. Briggs, and M. Dorman who was attached 
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to the machine-gun section. The losses from the 22nd 
December 1914 to the end of January 1915 were : 

2nd Battalion, 70 all ranks, including Captain G. B. S. Follett, 

wounded 30th December. 

3rd Battalion, 26 all ranks, including Captain A. G. Tritton and 

Lieutenant A. Trotter, both killed, 26th and 31st December 
respectively. 
During this period, moreover, the Regiment lost Captain 
E. F. Chinnery, who was attached to the Royal Flying Corps, 
killed 18th January. 

On the 21st January the 1st Battalion Coldstream marched 
to Cambrin close to Cuinchy, formerly a flourishing village, 
now a desolate heap of ruins. The 1st (Guards) Brigade 
were responsible for the British line from the La Bassée 
canal and to the south of it, to the point where we linked on 
to the left of the French Tenth Army under Maud’huy. 
The line occupied formed a pronounced salient, for from 
the canal it ran forward towards the railway triangle, which 
was in the possession of the enemy, and thence back to the 
main Béthune-La Bassée road, where it joined our Allies. 
It was not a satisfactory position from a military point of 
view. The country was absolutely flat and did not lend 
itself to defensive works. The Béthune-La Bassée railway 
runs on an embankment some sixteen feet high, along the 
south bank of the canal and parallel to it, with only the tow- 
path between them ; and the triangle was formed by the 
junction of another line of rail going south through Vermelles. 
There was also another embankment which will be alluded 
to later. The flat ground near Cuinchy, moreover, was 
covered with brick-stacks, by the help of which a keep, or 
small redoubt, had been constructed nearly half-way between 
the canal and the Béthune-La Bassée road, and some 500 
yards to the east of the village. A partially prepared second 
line of our defences ran through this keep. The position 
was not easily defended, especially in the early stages of the 
war before proper earthworks could be constructed. The 
possession of the triangle was of much importance to the 
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enemy ; it gave him a fort which he could hold, and he could 
utilize the embankments. To us they were rather an obstruc- 
tion. Nevertheless as will be seen, we eventually neutralized 
to some extent any advantage he might obtain from them ; 
while we also succeeded in making a better use of the bricks 
than he did. The importance of this small sector was 
increased on account of its being the point of contact with 
our Allies, where the chain of resistance required special 
attention. To the north of it and of the canal were the 3rd 
Brigade ; and to the north again and next the latter the 2nd 
Division were posted, the 4th (Guards) Brigade being at 
that time in reserve in the neighbourhood of Locon, the 
2nd Battalion at Les Choquaux, the 3rd at Hinges. 

Half of the rst Battalions of the Coldstream and Scots 
Guards occupied the advanced trenches in the salient near 
Cuinchy on the 24th, having taken them over the previous 
night. They were in a dilapidated condition and in- 
sufficiently supported ; too far from the reserve, and nearly 
full of water, they could only be feebly held. They had, 
moreover, been undermined ever since the 5th January, of 
which fact no one had the slightest suspicion. Immediate 
arrangements were made to render them defensible and to 
connect them with the rear by communication trenches ; 
but the work had very soon to be suspended, for the usual 
artillery duel developed into a fierce bombardment with 
heavy high-explosives during that afternoon and following 
. morning. Early in the morning on Monday the 25th January, 

a German deserter informed us that an attack was imminent. 
But before the information could be circulated the salient 
was blown in by four simultaneous explosions at 7.30 a.m., 
and the enemy rushing in got possession of it. The remnants 
of the Coldstream half battalion, strengthened by two 
platoons, and of the Scots Guards fell back to the second 
line, and endeavoured to check this inroad. Reinforcements 
furnished by the three remaining battalions of the Brigade, 
and by the 6oth Rifles in Divisional reserve, were soon on the 
scene ; and as they arrived they prevented a further hostile 
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advance. But the enemy, having established himself among 
the brick-stacks, even penetrated to the west of the keep and 
on either side of it. The keep, however, where a part of the 
Scots Guards were posted under Major Romilly, D.S.O., 
and into which No. 2 Company, under Lord Acheson, 
eventually retired, was held safe. No. 1 Company, moreover, 
under 2nd Lieutenant Mills, repulsed an attack near the 
embankment ; and Lieutenant Tapp did great execution 
with a machine gun, firing more than 7,500 rounds into the 
swarming masses and effectually cooling their enthusiasm. 
At I p.m. a counter-attack was organized under Colonel 
Stewart, Black Watch, and ultimately the enemy was forced 
back, while we held a somewhat broken line from the canal 
to the keep and thence to the main road. The French near 
this road had also been driven back, but not as far as the 
British right, and they were thus exposed in flank, but the 
enemy did not press his advantage home. During the night 
the 2nd Brigade replaced the 1st (Guards) Brigade who, 
having lost heavily, were withdrawn to Béthune into reserve. 
On the same day an equally violent attack was directed 
against Givenchy, and one along the north bank of the 
canal ; but they were repulsed and there was no alteration 
in the British line in that quarter. 

Again, for the third time within the short space of three 
months, the 1st Battalion Coldstream suffered severely ; 
the casualties amounted to 202 killed, wounded, and missing, 
including ten Officers of whom five were killed. Captain 
Hon. J. B. Campbell, D.S.O. was amongst the fallen but his 
body was never recovered, he was probably blown up when 
the mines exploded ; 2nd Lieutenants C. G. Mills and G. C. 
Armstrong were killed; J. E. Rodgers and H. N. Clifton died 
of wounds ; T. A. Tapp, R. M. Wright, J. S. Coats, and 
E. N. Clifton were wounded ; and Captain C. K. Hutchison, 
surrounded in the salient and unable to escape, was captured. 
2nd Lieutenant Tapp having gone to the dressing-station to 
get his wound bound up, returned to the machine gun till 
the end of the action. The casualties among other ranks 
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were 20 killed, 54 wounded, and 118 missing. Our gallant 
comrades of the Scots Guards fought alongside of us all 
through the action, and they fully shared with us the mis- 
fortunes and the glories of that eventful day. The small 
residue of Officers of the 1st Battalion was still further 
reduced by the serious loss of Colonel Ponsonby who was 
then incapacitated by illness, and had to leave his command 
temporarily as already mentioned, and also by that of Lieu- 
tenant Viscount Acheson, wounded on the 27th. 

During the 25th January the battalions of the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade were moved forward to a position north of the canal, 
half way between Béthune and Cuinchy, to be in readiness 
to reinforce the 1st Division either at the latter place or at 
Givenchy ; their services, however, were not required and 
they returned to their billets in the evening. For the next 
few days they repeated the same movement, or they remained 
at their stations prepared to march at once in whatever 
direction their presence might be necessary. Though the 
enemy had been beaten off and had lost very heavily, it was 
feared that he had not given up his intention of trying to 
break through to Béthune and to drive a wedge between 
ourselves and the French. The 1st Division had, moreover, 
done a great deal of very hard fighting, and support was 
imperative for the maintenance of our position in that im- 
portant point of the allied line. The German offensive 
was renewed on the 29th January when a part of their 
XIVth Corps, after a violent bombardment, made an 
attempt to capture the keep ; but the defences had now been 
strengthened and the attack failed with much loss. In the 
evening of the 30th the 4th (Guards) Brigade were attached 
to the rst Division for a few days and took over the trenches 
at Cuinchy ; the 2nd Battalion in the advanced line—No. 1 
Company on the right, then No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4 on the 


’ left ; the Irish Guards close behind in support; the 3rd 


Battalion in reserve at Annequin, the Herts Territorials at 
Beuvry, and the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards in Béthune. 
The enemy had his right resting on the railway triangle, 
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which afforded him a good view and cover from rifle fire ; 
and about two hundred and fifty yards to the west of it there 
was another embankment some twenty to thirty feet high, 
parallel to the Béthune-La Bassée railway and forming the 
boundary of an area known as the ‘ hollow ’, the eastern end 
of which was in his possession. The hollow was a narrow 
strip of ground lying between the two embankments, some 
four hundred yards long and only about twenty yards wide 
at the broadest point, and it was connected with the tow- 
path by two culverts under the railway both of which we 
held, the western one being known as the big culvert. 
There was, moreover, a high spoil-bank abutting southwards 
from the embankment bounding the hollow and offering 
a commanding position ; if the Germans had captured it 
they would have enfiladed our defences south of the canal 
and also have commanded the flat country towards Givenchy. 
The left of the 2nd Battalion was in the hollow where No. 4 
Company was posted in a trench, part of which was in 
hostile occupation. On the 31st January our men were 
troubled with snipers, but they cleared the enemy out of the 
trench and erected a barricade to secure themselves from 
further molestation. At 2.30 a.m. of the 1st February, 
however, he succeeded while it was dark in driving us out 
of it back to twenty yards east of the big culvert, but there 
we held our ground and erected a barricade. A counter- 
attack was immediately organized with the prompt assistance 
of half a company of the Irish Guards; but it failed to 
achieve its object and serious losses were incurred. Colonel 
Pereira therefore recalled it when a further advance was no 
longer possible and before the light got stronger ; to persist 
then would have led to more loss without compensating 
gain. Meanwhile the Germans erected a barricade of their 
own facing ours and west of the lesser culvert, but we were 
still able to deny him the use of the tow-path. It was 
unfortunate that the telephone wires had broken down at 
this moment and that rapid communication was temporarily 
interrupted; all these difficulties were, however, speedily 
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overcome, and another counter-attack with artillery pre- 
paration was soon ordered, which restored the fortunes of 
the day and added to the well-known reputation of the two 
Guards Regiments concerned. 

All watches were carefully set, and at 10.5 a.m. precisely, 
the bombardment of the position to be recaptured began with 
high-explosive shells by siege guns and howitzers ; it was 
to last for exactly ten minutes, and then the assault was at 
once to be launched. The attacking party, supported by 
a machine gun under Captain Hon. E. W. M. M. Brabazon of 
the Brigade Staff, was drawn up as close as possible to the 
objective. It was composed of a platoon of No. 4 Company, 
under Captain Leigh-Bennett, ten men to proceed along 
the tow-path between the railway and the canal and forty 
men to advance in the hollow; next came four bomb 
throwers from Nos. 3 and 4, followed by thirty Irish Guards- 
men, under 2nd Lieutenant F. F. Graham, carrying filled 
sandbags, spades, and boxes of bombs; then by a party 
of Royal Engineers, and then a company of the Irish Guards 
under Captain E. Greer in reserve. All arrangements were 
ready by 10 o’clock, under the immediate supervision of 
Colonel Pereira. What happened is best described in the 
words of his diary : 

Our siege guns and others had been shelling for some time, but at 
10.5 they began in earnest, and it was a sight never to be forgotten. 
They poured high-explosive shells into a comparatively small area 
with astounding accuracy and enormous effect. The word awful 
describes it, when one pictures living men in the midst of a perfect 
hell of explosions. I saw one body lifted on to the embankment, 
another evidently fearfully mangled was hurled right over the em- 
bankment and tow-path into the canal—a sight that would sicken 
one in cold blood ; but our losses had been heavy and the place had 
to be retaken, and the relief of seeing the effect of the bombardment 
made one pleased, horrible though it may seem. At 10.15 by the 
watch I loosed the attack and they streamed up to the first barricade. 
A few gallant Germans still showed fight and were shot down. 
Leigh-Bennett, seeing the advantage of pushing on to the apex of 
the hollow and so advancing on our original front lost this morning, 
urged that the Irish Guards holding the second barricade should be 
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pushed in, which was done, and the front line strengthened by them 
advanced to the end of the hollow. Our bomb throwers did most 
excellent work ; they were cool, plucky and most effective, and 
greatly assisted in overcoming the last resistance of the Germans. 
Leigh-Bennett had a hard job all day. Greer, Irish Guards, with 
his company was invaluable. The Irish Guards were ready for 
anything ; I could not have had more loyal support from my own 
companies than I had from them. On gaining our present line 
the Irish Guards took the apex of the hollow and worked like 
navvies ; and put it into a state of defence assisted by the Royal 
Engineers. The hollow was a perfect shambles, mangled corpses 
and a few wounded. 

Thirty-two prisoners fell into our hands and two machine 
guns were captured. 

During this time Colonel Feilding was sent to the 
Artillery Observation post to watch the action and to report 
its progress to the Brigadier-General, also to take any steps 
that might appear to be immediately necessary. His descrip- 
tion of the terrible scene is the same as that just given, and 
he adds that at 10.15 the artillery lengthened their range to 
prevent the enemy from advancing or from concentrating 
for a fresh attack. He also says that the forward post 
captured by the Irish Guards up to the east end of the 
hollow was of great value, not only on account of its com- 
manding position, but also because it enabled us to enfilade 
some of the trenches of the enemy, which he abandoned in 
such a hurry that he left his rifles behind still leaning against 
the parapet. The losses of the day amounted to 110 of all 
ranks, principally incurred in the early morning. In the 
2nd Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant J. A. Carter-Wood, who had 
not been a full week at the front, and 21 rank and file were 
killed, and 51 were wounded. In the Irish Guards 2 Officers 
were killed and 3 wounded, and 32 rank and file killed and 
wounded.!. The 2nd Battalion Coldstream was short of 
Officers at that time; some were on leave, and 2nd Lieutenant 
D. G. Rooke was on the sick list and invalided home shortly 


1 Lance-Corporal M. O’Leary, Irish Guards, gained the V.C. for the 
extraordinary bravery he displayed on this day. 
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afterwards.1 On the evening of the 1st, moreover, Captain 
Viscount Northland was killed in the trenches by a bullet. 

Messages of congratulation were sent by the General 
Officers commanding the First Army, the 2nd Division, 
and the Brigade ; General Horne wired to Lord Cavan, 
‘Well done 4th (Guards) Brigade, 2nd Coldstream and 
Irish seem to have done splendidly. I do congratulate 
you on your excellent arrangements. Stick to what you 
have got.’ The Commander-in-Chief draws attention to 
this fine performance and notes that special credit is due : 

1. To Major-General Haking for the prompt manner in which he 
arranged this counter-attack and for the general plan of action, 
which was crowned with success. 

2. To Lord Cavan for the thorough manner in which he carried 
out the orders of the General Officer commanding the Division. 

3. To the regimental Officers, Non-commissioned officers and 
men of the 2nd Coldstream Guards and Irish Guards who with 
indomitable pluck, stormed two sets of barricades, captured three 
German trenches, two machine guns, and killed or made prisoners 
many of the enemy.? 

Captain Leigh-Bennett was awarded the D.S.O. for his 
gallant conduct. 

The services of the other units of the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade were not required in this engagement, but a com- 
pany of the 3rd Battalion was detailed to reinforce the 2nd 
Battalion during the day. In the evening after dark the 
3rd Battalion Coldstream relieved the 2nd in the trenches, 
and the latter were billeted in the outskirts of Béthune 
a little before midnight. There is little to chronicle during 
the next few days. The system of holding the trenches was 
modified. The trench distance from the canal to the main 
Béthune-La Bassée road is some eight hundred yards. The 
trenches were not yet well arranged as intercommunication 

1 Up to the oth March the following Officers were invalided: rst 
Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant W. T. Scott-Elliot, rst March ; 2nd Battalion, 
2nd Lieutenant D. G. Rooke, 8th February ; 3rd Battalion, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant A. Briggs, 17th February. 

® Sir J. French’s Dispatch, 2nd Feb. rgrs5. 
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was obstructed, and the brick-stacks held by the enemy were 
a source of considerable annoyance. The French left, more- 
over, was somewhat behind our right and to some extent our 
flank was exposed. There was much to be done to con- 
solidate the defences in that quarter, and under these 
circumstances the line was too long for one battalion whose 
commander had no reserve of his own immediately available 
to resist a sudden attack. It was therefore divided into two 
sections on the 3rd February. The two Coldstream 
Battalions were made responsible for the left section, from 
the canal to a point 100 yards north of the keep, and they 
relieved each other every forty-eight hours, their rest billets 
being in Béthune. The right section was held by the 2nd 
Battalion Grenadier and Irish Guards in the same way. 
‘Two companies were then in the firing line, one in support, 
and one in reserve in ruined billets near Pont Fixe. The 
Hertfordshire Territorials had one company in the keep, 
and the remainder were held in constant readiness in 
Brigade reserve. Two additional machine guns were 
supplied to the battalions about this time, so that each 
now had four instead of two. The Cuinchy front was 
taken over by the 2nd Division on the morning of the 
4th February. 

An attempt was now to be made to drive the enemy away 
from those brick-stacks which enabled him to threaten our 
defences, and the same method was adopted that had proved 
so successful a few days before. An attack was to be 
delivered upon his positions immediately after a short and 
intense bombardment had forced him to vacate them. To 
prepare for the operation, parties of the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream and Irish Guards gained ground during the night of 
the 5th February whence converging fire could be directed 
on the flanks and rear of the hostile stacks. Next day, 
Saturday the 6th February, our artillery, assisted by the 
French, opened upon them, and for the first time our large 
g-2-inch siege guns were used in the field. The bombard- 
ment was timed accurately to last for exactly fifteen minutes ; 


3rd. 


6th. 
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the two battalions then at once attacked, and supported by 
fire from the flanking positions which had been seized the 
previous night, they drove the enemy away from his stacks 
and established themselves forty yards to the east of them. 
This brilliant affair is well described in the 3rd Battalion 
diary : 

The assault was made by No. 1 Company under Captain Viscount 
Feilding, D.S.O., No. 2 in close support, No. 4 in reserve; No. 3 
and the four maxim guns covered the movement by fire from the 
embankment. At 2 p.m. to the minute the artillery commenced to 
pound the German trenches, and No. 1 at the same time crawled 
out of their trenches and lay down hidden by a bank. The points to 
be assaulted were three large stacks of bricks about sixty feet broad 
and twenty feet in height. In front and around them ran the German 
trenches. For a quarter of an hour our artillery continued the 
bombardment, and punctually at 2.15 the first line of No. 1 sprang 
up and rushed across the open. The distance to be crossed was one 
hundred and twenty yards ; the other lines followed on. The men 
pushed on pursuing the Germans, and captured not only three stacks 
according to instructions but also those beyond them. The Irish 
Guards on our right were equally successful. All this time our 
artillery bombarded the ground from which the enemy could bring 
up reinforcements ; and the maxims and No. 3 Company got good 
targets as he retired. Directly the assaulting party were through 
the brick-stacks they spread out and began to consolidate their 
position with the tools that were brought up. In the actual assault 
but few men were lost ; but there were more casualties whilst they 
were digging themselves in. The Germans showed little fight. 
Their losses must have been considerable. All night our men worked 
hard to strengthen the position and before dawn Nos. 1 and 2 Com- 
panies were withdrawn to rest ; two companies of the Herts Terri- 
torials were brought up in reserve. 


In the report of this action furnished by the Brigadier it 
is stated that the three platoons of No. 1 Company doubled 
forward in perfect line, every man rising simultaneously 
when the artillery fire lifted, followed by one platoon in close 
support with sandbags and spades. The Irish Guards on 
our right had, moreover, to hold three hundred and fifty yards 
of trenches joining on to the left of the Tenth French Army, 
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and as these trenches had to be strongly manned throughout 
the engagement a company of the Herts Territorials 
was placed at the disposal of Major Hon. J. F. Trefusis, 
commanding the Irish Guards. This company worked 
admirably, fetching tools, sandbags, and ammunition up to 
the front line. It is also stated in the same report that the 
bombardment began very punctually and was most effective. 
There was no trouble from our ‘ backlash ’, although the fire 
of our siege guns and howitzers only allowed a margin of 
safety from ninety-five to one hundred and twenty yards. 
The accuracy of our artillery fire in fact gave great confidence 
to the troops who had to remain so close to it until it lifted 
and enabled them to advance. Twenty-one prisoners were 
taken, including five Officers, four of whom were wounded, 
also one machine gun was added to the trophies of the day. 
In the morning of the 7th the enemy made half-hearted 
attempts to recover the position, but he was always 
repulsed. In the afternoon, however, he suddenly opened 
a very heavy bombardment on the whole of our front, 
followed by another effort to retake the lost trenches, but our 
artillery counter-bombarded the ground and again he failed. 
The Battalion were relieved by the 2nd Coldstream and 
returned to billets in Béthune shortly before midnight. The 
casualties during these two days’ hard fighting amounted to 
sixty-three, including Lieutenant C. M. Cottrell-Dormer, 
died of wounds, and Captain S.J. Burton, wounded ; of 
other ranks, seventeen were killed in action or died of 
wounds, and forty-four wounded. Congratulations were 
sent to the Battalion by the General Officers Commanding 
the First Army, the Ist Corps, the 2nd Division, and the 
4th (Guards) Brigade, also by Lieutenant-General Sir H. 
Rawlinson, for the dashing and effective way in which this 
important duty had been performed. It is interesting to 
note that the line then gained by the Guards remained 
practically unchanged for three and a half years, until the 
Allies made their final advance in 1918 which brought the 
war to an end. 
I x 
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coe The usual routine of siege life continued for the rest of 
oth. the month without special incident. The two battalions 
Mar. relieved each other regularly every second day, spending the 
time in reserve in Béthune. The gains made to the south of 
the canal remained in our possession and our point of contact 
with our French neighbours was firmly maintained. Nor 
were our Allies idle, for they too gave no rest to the common 
enemy, always fighting with the martial ardour which 
characterizes that gallant people and with a loyalty which 
cemented the warmest relations between us and them— 
one army always giving the other generous support and 
assistance whenever it was possible to do so. But no advance 
was made, no movement either forward or backward ; 
there was only the constant artillery duel and bombardment, 
the never-ending sniping, and the daily local skirmishes to 
relieve the general monotony and discomforts of the siege. 
Many casualties were necessarily incurred. Among them 
the 3rd Battalion lost 2nd Lieutenant F. C. Tyrrell, who 
had only joined three weeks before, struck by a stray bullet 
when in reserve near the ruined church at Cuinchy; he 
died on the 16th February. During the month of February 
and up to the gth March the 3rd Battalion lost 4 Officers 
and 148 other ranks ; and the 2nd Battalion in the same 
period 3 Officers and 123 other ranks. The names of the 
Officers who became casualties have already been given. 
A draft of 104 men reinforced the 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
on the 17th February, and 2nd Lieutenant A. C. Bonvalot 
joined about the same time; 2nd Lieutenant O. W. H. 
Leese (wounded 21st October) having been first posted to 
the 1st Battalion was transferred to the 2nd on the 1st 
March. A draft of 100 other ranks reached the 3rd Battalion 
on the 16th February ; Lieutenant A. F. Smith (wounded 
17th November) arrived and resumed the Adjutancy, and 
and Lieutenant D. Campbell joined on the 1st March. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade were relieved by the 3rd 
Brigade on the 1st March, and proceeded to Béthune, 
where they remained a few days in reserve. On the oth 
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the two Coldstream battalions consisted of the following 


Officers : 
2nd Battalion, 


Lieutenant-Colonel (Brevet Colonel) C. E. Pereira, In Command. 
Major P. A. Macgregor, D.S.O., Second in Command. 
Lieutenant L. M. Gibbs, Acting Adjutant. 
Company Officers. Captain J. S. Egerton. 
Captain E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood. 
Captain A. Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O., M.C. 
Captain W. T. Towers-Clark. 
Lieutenant A. H. E. Ashley. 
Lieutenant H. C. Loyd. 
Lieutenant the Viscount Marsham. 
Lieutenant A. H. M. Ramsey. 
Lieutenant S. G. F. Taylor. 
Lieutenant H. W. Verelst. 
2nd Lieutenant B. Birkbeck. 
2nd Lieutenant A. C. Bonvalot. 
2nd Lieutenant H. H. Burn. 
2nd Lieutenant O. W. H. Leese. 
2nd Lieutenant R. J. Pinto. 
Attached. Captain G. E. Dyas, R.A.M.C. 


3rd Battalion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., In Command. 
Major T. G. Matheson, Second in Command. 
Lieutenant A. F. Smith, Adjutant. 
Lieutenant F. T. Prichard, Quartermaster. 
Company Officers. Captain G. M. Darell. 
Captain J. N. Horlick. 
Captain P. R. B. Lawrence. 
Captain G. E. Vaughan. 
Lieutenant Sir Roland J. Corbet, Bart. 
Lieutenant H. A. Cubitt. 
Lieutenant the Viscount Feilding. 
Lieutenant F. Longueville. 
2nd Lieutenant F. P. Acland-Hood. 
2nd Lieutenant D. Campbell. 
2nd Lieutenant M. Dorman. 
2nd Lieutenant J. E. H. Platt. 
Attached. Lieutenant W. Foot, R.A.M.C, 
x2 
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26th We left the 1st Battalion Coldstream at Béthune on the 

“oth Morning of the 26th January, where they remained until the 

Mar. 30th, when they marched to Oblinghem close by, and next 
day to Ecquedecques in the outskirts of Lillers, eight miles 
west of Béthune, where they stayed until the 27th February. 
During this interval they received four drafts amounting 
to 10 Officers and 619 other ranks, the last of which arrived 
on the 27th, when they moved to billets in Hinges. Next 
day, the 28th, they proceeded under Major Willoughby to 
the Richebourg 1’Avoué front in Brigade reserve, three miles 
north of Givenchy, taking their tour of duty in the advanced 
line at Rue du Bois, rest billets being at Le Touret. Owing 
to the marshy condition of the ground it was impossible to dig 
trenches, and the defences, generally in three lines, were 
in the form of breast-high parapets, strengthened by 
small redoubts. Movement was dangerous unless great 
caution was observed; the snipers were continually on 
the watch to pick off any one who showed his head. 
There were no casualties amongst the Officers, but be- 
tween the 25th January and the 9th March the losses 
in the other ranks were two killed and eight wounded. 
Colonel Ponsonby returned from sick leave and resumed 
command on the 5th March. The Battalion then stood 
on the gth: 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. Ponsonby, In Command. 
Major Hon. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, Second in Com- 
mand. 

Captain W. M. Beckwith, Acting Adjutant. 

Captain J. Boyd, Quartermaster. 

Company Officers. Captain C. M. H. Massey. 
Captain E. D. H. Tollemache. 
Lieutenant Hon. T. C. R. Agar-Robartes. 
Lieutenant Hon. M. H. D. Browne. 
2nd Lieutenant W. S. B. Bosanquet. 
2nd Lieutenant Hon. E. K. Digby. 
2nd Lieutenant C. E. P. Greene. 
2nd Lieutenant the Viscount Ipswich. 
2nd Lieutenant W. Johnstone. 
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2nd Lieutenant Hon. C. H. F. Noel. 

2nd Lieutenant E. K. Stephenson. 

2nd Lieutenant N. E. P. Sutton. 
Attached. Captain T. A. Lawder, R.A.M.C. 


The British Expeditionary Force holding the line from 
the south of the La Bassée canal to Ypres salient had 
grown in strength and in size during the past few months. 
The power of the artillery had been increased ; there was 
a somewhat more ample supply of high-explosive shells 
available and also of the special weapons required under 
modern conditions of siege warfare. More troops had 
arrived at the front, and the Territorial Regiments became, 
as we have seen, so numerous that they were distributed 
among the brigades, most of which now consisted of five 
instead of four battalions. Our First Army under Sir 
Douglas Haig was on the right ; the Ist Corps in the south 
of the British sector, from the Béthune—La Bassée road in 
touch with General Maud’huy’s Tenth French Army ; 
then the Indian Contingent who were again in line; and 
then the IVth Corps to the east of Estaires. Our Second 
Army under Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien carried on the line 
to the north ; the IIIrd Corps still in front of Armentiéres 
and astride the River Lys; then the IInd opposite to 
Messines and Wytschaete ; and then the Vth Corps up to 
the salient, where it joined on to General d’Urbal’s Eighth 
French Army. The Canadian Division (Major-General 
E. Alderson) were kept as a general reserve, but Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry were still attached to 
the 27th Division (part of the Vth Corps). This fine body 
of men, posted in trenches near St. Eloi, were most ably 
organized, trained, and commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. D. Farquhar, D.S.O., Coldstream Guards, and they 
continued to render very valuable services during this 
period. The conflict raged without interruption and with 
varying intensity all along the whole British front, but 
the severest fighting was in the area occupied by the 

1 Sir J. French’s Dispatch, 5th April, 1915. 
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Vth Corps, where the position was most vulnerable. 
Nevertheless the troops overcame all their difficulties 
and held it intact. In order to give assistance to the 
IXth French Corps at Ypres and to the north of it, the 
British cavalry were utilized to relieve them in part of their 
trenches. 

Nothing of very special note occurred during the winter 
in the sector between the Ypres salient and Nieuport, where 
the Eighth French Army and the Belgians stood, though the 

wie? Allies gained some ground near Lombartzyde at the mouth 
° 2: of the Yser river. In the long line from La Bassée to the 
Swiss frontier, however, some sharply contested engagements 
took place, but these did not make any very material difference 
in the relative positions of the belligerent forces. Early in 
January, General Maunoury, in command of the Sixth 
French Army, assaulted and seized some heights north of 
Soissons ; but a few days later the Germans brought up 
a large force and counter-attacked. Exceptionally heavy 
rains had flooded the valley of the Aisne, and two bridges 
were swept away over which the French munitions were 
carried ; and by the 14th the heights had to be abandoned. 
The enemy then endeavoured to take the town of Soissons, 
and had he succeeded he would have obtained a substantial 
advantage. But though he gained ground on the left of the 
river the attempt failed. On the other hand, the Fourth 
French Army under General de Langle de Cary, after some 
very heavy fighting towards the end of February in the 
Champagne country just north of Chdlons, drove the enemy 
back out of a position he occupied, and this loss threatened 
the Grand Pré-Bazancourt railway on which he relied for 
his lateral communications. The battle continued for 
nearly a month, but the Germans were unable to dislodge 
our Allies, who consolidated themselves on the ground they 
had so bravely won. As a result of these operations some of 
the German reserves which were to have gone to Russia 
were detained in France.1 The fortunes of the war fluc- 

1 History of the Great War, by John Buchan, i. 459. 
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tuated in Alsace, generally to the advantage of the French. 
In short, there was activity everywhere in the western 
theatre, and almost yard by yard along the whole distance 
of nearly five hundred miles operations were constantly in 
progress. Both combatants were well employed, and the 
siege and counter-siege never languished for a moment. 
All this was to continue for three long and weary years, 
while the sacrifice of life and treasure was to be over- 
whelming. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE EARLY ENGAGEMENTS OF THE SIEGE 


Maps Nos. 10, 12 


Difficulties of the Germans. The war in Russia. Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
Arrival of Territorial divisions. Second Battle of Ypres. Introduction 
of poison gas by the enemy. French operations near Lens. Battle of 
Festubert. 
1915. IRECTLY the Kaiser and his advisers perceived that 
their hopes of subjugating France by one masterly 
blow had vanished, they were confronted with a problem of 
no small importance, and one which required immediate 
solution. How were they to proceed now in order to reap 
some tangible advantage out of the confused situation which 
had arisen? Contrary to their confident expectations, the 
war had degenerated into a deadlock in the west, while in 
the east they were met by a far more active foe than they 
conceived could be possible. It was not perhaps the vigour 
of Russia that astonished them ; it was rather the inefficiency 
of the Austro-Hungarian armies that dismayed them and 
caused them bitter disappointment. They relied upon their 
Austrian confederate to hold the forces of the Tsar in check 
while they dealt with France ; but nowhere was he able to 
make any stand against these brave troops who invariably 
triumphed over him all along the line. In both theatres the 
enemy’s plan of operations had therefore grievously mis- 
carried. The Prussians had in fact over-reached themselves. 
In 1866 they gained a dominant position in Germany ; 
they expunged Hanover from the map of Europe and 
absorbed that kingdom, and they incorporated the southern 
States, whose man-power and resources then became an 
essential part of their war-machine, into their military 
system. They also inflicted defeat upon Austria, but they 
excluded her from the Germanic Confederation, and they 
were not therefore able to exercise influence over the future 
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organization and training of her armies. Nevertheless they 
crushed her, and they accomplished their work so thoroughly 
that she was forced to disrupt her Empire by granting 
autonomy to Hungary in 1867. As a natural consequence, 
the centre of her unity was destroyed and her power and 
prestige immediately declined. No nation can undermine 
the basis of its stability with impunity ; and when it is 
unable to rule those races which Providence has attached to 
it, the surrender of its rights is a sure sign that decay has 
already set in and that the people are losing that intelligence 
and vitality which in the past made them respected, great, 
and prosperous. It is not then surprising that when a few 
years later an alliance joined the two Central Empires into 
a Teutonic League, the Dual Monarchy was incapable of 
playing the part in Eastern Europe that Prussia had assigned 
to it, and the failure was the more disconcerting to the 
Kaiser since, had it been otherwise, he might have repaired 
his earlier misfortunes by leaving his formidable military 
machine in the west, there to batter down the resistance he 
experienced in France. But the call to the east was im- 
perative and brooked no delay. There was no hope of 
overpowering the western Allies until Russia was decisively 
beaten and was forced to sue for peace. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-French forces had time to get their 
resources together, to increase in strength, and to consolidate 
their positions. The task before them was one of stupendous 
difficulty. They had to conduct operations against a well- 
entrenched and a well-armed enemy whose flanks were 
inaccessible, and all their forward movements were therefore 
frontal attacks. Modern warfare favours the defence ; the 
losses are overwhelmingly great when troops advance in the 
open to storm a position and are met by the murderous fire 
of weapons of the newest construction ; even raw levies 
are not to be despised when they are protected by 
earthworks. This was the form of fighting to which the 
Allies were committed. Nevertheless their valour and pluck, 
undeterred by these adverse conditions, pressed doggedly 
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on, and they obtained, but not without enormous sacrifice, 
many gains over the Germans. Now the same difficulties 
would present themselves to the enemy, who had to hope 
that he in his turn might really take the offensive against us, 
and the prospect was not what he had expected when on the 
1st August he threw down with a light heart the gage of 
battle. Under any circumstances he was doomed to be 
involved in a life and death struggle of interminable duration 
and of doubtful issue. It was uncertain how his people 
would behave during the long-drawn crisis, and how they 
would bear the strain and distress it would inflict upon 
them, and for which they were unprepared. All this caused 
never-ending anxiety to the Kaiser and to his advisers. 
What, however, they had most to dread was the effective 
exercise of our maritime power ; for they were well aware 
that if employed in earnest against them, it would speedily 
reduce them to impotence. Their complaints, and their 
appeals to the humanity of the world to avert this great 
danger from them, were therefore very intelligible and only 
to be expected. But they contrasted strangely with their 
cruel barbarities in Belgium and in Poland, and with their 
own submarine policy which was relentlessly carried out 
in order, if they could, to starve us out. The logic of the 
Prussian is not always consistent. 

The war in Russia will perhaps be hardly understood in 


~ all its details for some years to come. Indeed the catastrophe 
. that befell that nation may prevent events of much interest 


from ever becoming known. If this should be the case it 
would be a misfortune ; for the campaign was conducted 
with remarkable vigour and skill, in the face of many 
difficulties, on a gigantic scale and in a vast area, and it will 
merit the careful attention of military students. Fortunately, 
the account of these operations does not concern this narrative, 
and for our purpose it is sufficient to take note of some of 
the results achieved, and so to observe the effect they 
produced upon the world-war at large. During the first 
three months of the year, continual fighting took place in 
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the eastern theatre in all areas where the extreme rigour of 
the winter permitted any sort of movement. The enemy 
was still under Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, ably 
assisted by his Chief of the Staff, General Ludendorff. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas had the supreme command of the 
Russian armies, and his fine soldier-like qualities were 
feared and appreciated by his antagonists.1 The German 
Ninth Army under von Mackensen made another attempt 
to seize Warsaw early in February, but it again failed. At 
the same time von Hindenburg received a further reinforce- 
ment amounting to four additional Army Corps, and he 
formed the Tenth Army under General von Eichhorn which 
was posted on the left of the Eighth Army now commanded 
by General Otto von Below. With these two Armies he 
determined to envelop the Grand Duke’s northern flank, or 
his Tenth Army under General Sievers which was still in 
Eastern Prussia, and clearing that part of the Kaiser’s 
dominions to push on to Grodno where he could cut the 
main railway line between Warsaw and Petrograd. This 
offensive came as a complete surprise to the Russians, who 
at the time were endeavouring to continue their invasion 
into German territory, and it achieved a notable success. 
Soon after the middle of February not only was Sievers 
driven out of East Prussia, but his Army was broken and 
practically annihilated. But our Allies, having brought up 
fresh forces which joined the remnants of their Tenth Army, 
counter-attacked early in March, and the enemy was com- 
pelled to fall back nearly as far as the frontier where he 
was able to establish himself. Another series of engagements 
took place south-east of Mlava on the Warsaw-Danzig 
railway, and here, after heavy fighting in February, the 
Germans were repulsed and unable to make any further 
advance. By the end of March the position in the northern 
sector was not very different to what it had been at the 
beginning of the year, except that the Russians had lost 
heavily in men and in armament and were expelled from 
1 My War Memories, 1914-1918, by Gen. Ludendorff, i. 119. 
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that portion of Eastern Prussia which they occupied until 
the end of January. 

In the south the Austrians were strengthened by a 
German army under General von Linsingen, who had been 
one of our antagonists at Ypres, and so stiffened and 
supported they also took the offensive. They feared the 
invasion of Hungary through the Carpathian mountain 
passes, and they also hoped to relieve the beleaguered 
fortress of Przemysl. They were fortunate in so far that 
they prevented the Russians from making the much appre- 
hended descent into the Hungarian plain, and they gained 
some advantage in Bukovina which was only lightly held 
by one of the Grand Duke’s divisions. But they failed to 
relieve the fortress, and Przemysl was captured by our Allies 
on the 22nd March under circumstances that reflected little 
credit on the defenders. Without Prussian assistance, 
Austria would have collapsed probably within twelve months 
after the declaration of hostilities. There were many 
vicissitudes in this winter campaign. It was fought in 
intensely cold weather and in deep snow which made all 
Movement extremely difficult. At the end of March the 
Russians were still holding some of the passes over the 
Carpathian mountains, but their hopes of entering Hungary 
had vanished and they had also to give up their intention 
of advancing upon Cracow. Whether their High Command 
were wise in making deliberate attempts to invade simul- 
taneously two hostile districts some hundreds of miles apart 
and situated on the flanks of their long line of battle—into 
Eastern Prussia in the north and into Hungary in the south 
of the war theatre—and whether their plan of operations 
might have been better conceived, are matters that concern 
military critics, which we need not discuss. It is certain, 
however, that the Tsar’s armies had from the beginning of 
the war gallantly and loyally taken a very full share in the 
European struggle in spite of the serious lack of armament 
and equipment which crippled them in the field and reduced 
their fighting value. Nor could the Western Powers supply 
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this grave deficiency, for there were no communications with 
them possible except through the distant, inconveniently 
situated, and ice-bound port of Archangel. If the Grand 
Duke had not been able to hold Prussian territory, to advance 
upon Cracow, or to invade Hungary, he had at least obliged 
the Germans to keep a large part of their forces in the east 
of Europe, and he thus relieved the pressure that was felt 
in France. 


The British Commander-in-Chief was anxious to take 
full advantage of the Russian situation as soon as the weather 
allowed the troops to resume offensive operations ; and 
early in March the country began to dry up and the tenacious 
mud became less obstructive to a forward movement. 
He says :? 


About the end of February many vital considerations induced me 
to believe that a vigorous offensive movement by the Forces under 
my command should be planned and carried out at the earliest 
possible moment. Amongst the more important reasons which 
convinced me of this necessity were: The general aspect of the 
Allied situation throughout Europe, and particularly the marked 
success of the Russian Army in repelling the violent onslaughts of 
Marshal von Hindenburg ; the apparent weakening of the enemy in 
my front, and the necessity of assisting our Russian Allies to the 
utmost by holding as many hostile troops as possible in the Western 
Theatre ; the efforts to this end which were being made by the 
French Forces at Arras and Champagne; and perhaps the most 
weighty consideration of all, the need of fostering the offensive 
spirit in the troops under my command after the trying and possibly 
enervating experiences which they had gone through of a severe 
winter in the trenches. 


The object selected for this attack was the ruined village of 

Neuve Chapelle, then held and strongly fortified by the 

enemy. Owing to the fighting which had taken place in the 

autumn our line there was somewhat re-entrant, and it 

would be of advantage to straighten it out. But above all 

it was contemplated to seize the Aubers ridge that lay just 
1 Sir J. French’s Dispatch, 5th April 1915. 
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beyond Neuve Chapelle which we occupied for a few brief 
days in October, and the continuation of which in a northerly 
direction our IIIrd Corps had endeavoured to gain. The 
ridge in fact dominated Lille and the neighbourhood, and 
its capture would shake the hold of the Germans on that 
important district, if it did not eventually force them to 
evacuate it altogether. It was moreover believed at the time 
that they were weak in this quarter, and had only one Army 
Corps to resist the three which formed the British First 
Army ; but this view of the actual situation does not appear 
to have been correct. The operation was entrusted to the 
First Army, with troops of the Second Army to support it ; 
the IVth and Indian Corps were ordered to undertake the 
actual assault, assisted by the Ist and IIIrd Corps, the 
former at Givenchy, the latter south of Armentiéres. 

Every Officer is familiar with the method of making an 
advance over open ground under the protection of a curtain 
of artillery fire known as ‘ barrage’. The idea originated 
in the British Army in the autumn of 1914, when it was 
observed that columns moving to the attack could not reach 
their objective until an appreciable time had elapsed after 
the artillery preparation had ceased, and that during this 
interval the defenders had sufficient time to man their 
trenches to resist assault. By reducing this interval of time 
to a minimum the attack had the best chance of achieving 
success. We had two examples of the new system at 
Cuinchy which have been already described, and the French 
had also tried it and had found it useful. The position to be 
seized is heavily shelled for a definite specified number of 
minutes in order to destroy the defences and obstacles, 
and while this is going on the assaulting troops get as close 
as possible to their objective—the closer the better, even if 
occasionally they do lose a few casualties by their own fire. 
Then at the instant arranged beforehand the guns lengthen 
the range—to prevent any interference with the attack— 
and the infantry rush forward and storm the trenches before 
the enemy has time to recover from the effects of the bom- 
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bardment. And lastly, the artillery continue to sweep the 
ground where a counter-blow may be expected until the 
capture is consolidated and incorporated within our own 
lines. But all this implies that many conditions have to be 
fulfilled, and as far as possible the design and preparations 
must be veiled from hostile observation. It is necessary to 
have a trustworthy and very efficient artillery ; communica- 
tions that are sure and rapid ; Officers with quick intelli- 
gence, and men well trained and disciplined to obey ; 
a Staff able to work out all details with minute accuracy, 
and to secure close co-operation between the units engaged ; 
and there also must be knowledge of the enemy’s dis- 
positions. All these conditions were fulfilled in the British 
Army, and thanks to the superiority of our Aerial Service, 
which had greatly distinguished itself all through the war, 
it was possible to have information of what the Germans 
were doing. Our aircraft by a system of signals or by 
wireless could moreover correct the fire of the artillery, 
and this was of the utmost utility, except in cases where the 
barrage was moving forward by a pre-arranged time-table 
which could not be altered during the course of the battle. 
Telephone wires, however, were sometimes cut by shell fire 
or by other causes, and when this happened some confusion 
more or less serious must arise. But many risks had to be 
taken, and however carefully arrangements are made, the 
endeavours of man are always liable to error and to failure. 

On the roth March Neuve Chapelle was assaulted by this 
plan, and as this was the first time it had been tried on a 
large scale, there was naturally some anxiety as to how it 
would work out in practice. At 7.30 a.m. precisely, some 
450 guns of every calibre up to our most powerful howitzers, 
concentrated a terrific fire upon the German positions for 
thirty-five minutes ; then at five minutes past eight o’clock 
the infantry was unleashed and dashed forward. The 
defences in the south and west of the village were swept 
away, and the 25th and the Garhwal Brigades gained a 
complete and immediate success ; but in the north some of 
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the wire entanglements were still intact, and the 23rd 
Brigade was checked. Nevertheless the men held on, 
though losing heavily, until the advance of the 25th Brigade 
took the enemy in flank and forced him to retire. By 
11 a.m. the village and the roads leading from it were in our 
hands, and the position won was at once consolidated, 
while the guns effectively prevented any counter-attack. 
But the units were disorganized after their exertions, and 
the reserves were not at hand when they were most wanted. 
Moreover, there were other defences to be taken before we 
could hope to seize the ridge ; they were out of view and 
were untouched by artillery fire. And now communication 
between front and rear broke down ; the telephone wires 
were smashed by shells. Strong resistance was experienced, 
principally on the road to Aubers, and especially at the 
crossing of a stream that runs at the foot of the ridge. All 
further advance was then arrested. The 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream were in divisional reserve at Le Touret ; at 4.30 p.m. 
Colonel Ponsonby was ordered to take his own battalion 
and two others of the 1st (Guards) Brigade—the Scots 
Guards and the London Scottish Territorialsk—to Riche- 
bourg St. Vaast to support the troops held up at the bridge 
over the stream just mentioned. When, however, he got 
there the action was over for the day and he was sent back. 
Meanwhile the 6th Brigade attacked at Givenchy. The 
time-table of the artillery preparation there differed slightly 
from that adopted for the principal operation at Neuve 
Chapelle. The bombardment began at 7.30 a.m. and con- 
tinued till 7.40, when there was a pause in it for ten minutes ; 
it recommenced at 7.50 and became intense at 8.5, and five 
minutes later, at 8.10, the infantry made their assault. But 
the enemy’s wire was insufficiently cut, his troops secure 
behind their entanglements were able to hold their ground, 
and we gained no success in this part of the battlefield. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade under Colonel Feilding 1 moved 


2 Lord Cavan was temporarily absent on sick leave until the 12th March ; 
during these few days Colonel Feilding commanded the Brigade, and 
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to Le Préol, south of the canal near Beuvry, in divisional 
reserve—a detachment under Colonel Matheson, the 3rd 
Battalion Coldstream and the Herts Territorials, being 
posted more to the west in Corps reserve. In the evening 
the 3rd Battalion were temporarily attached to the 6th 
Brigade and went into billets at Le Préol. The rest of the 
Brigade returned to Béthune. 

Next day and on the day following the IVth and the 
Indian Corps pressed forward, but no progress was made ; 
another great artillery preparation was necessary and the 
efforts to organize it failed, for weather conditions were bad 
and did not permit of aerial observation, while the telephones 
did not work. The guns, therefore, could not be accurately 
directed, and some serious accidents occurred ; our troops 
having seized a hostile post had even to be withdrawn 
because they came under our own fire. The new method of 
attack had not in short attained to that standard of precision 
to which it was brought later on in the war; but a com- 
plicated operation of the kind cannot be perfected all at once, 
and the result was by no means surprising. The Germans 
attempted violent counter-attacks well supported by artillery ; 
they were, however, repulsed everywhere, and we maintained 
our gains which established us firmly in Neuve Chapelle, 
and straightened out and advanced our line for more than 
one mile on a front of three. The 1st and 3rd Battalions 
Coldstream were in the trenches at Rue du Bois and at 
Givenchy, in the area of the battle but not called upon to 
take an active part in it; the 2nd Battalion in divisional 
reserve at Le Quesnoy, a mile to the east of Béthune. 
Seeing that the offensive could achieve nothing more, Sir 
John French directed that it should cease on the evening 
of the 12th. Our losses during the three days’ fighting were 
very severe, and amounted to 572 Officers and 12,239 other 
ranks, killed and wounded and missing. The enemy left 
several thousand dead on the field, and it was estimated at 
the command of the 3rd Battalion Coldstream devolved upon Colonel 


Matheson. 
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the time that he lost some 16,000 men, among whom 30 
officers and 1,657 other ranks were prisoners. The IIIrd 
and IInd Corps also co-operated in the battle ; the former 
successfully captured at little cost the village of I’Epinette, 
near Armentiéres, thereby pushing their line slightly 
forward towards Lille. Next day, the 13th March, Brigadier- 
General F. S. Maude, then in command of the 14th Brigade, 
(5th Division) was wounded. 


14th. The enemy now tried to retaliate, and on the 14th, 


adopting our tactics, he made an onslaught at St. Eloi, in 
the re-entrant south of Ypres, then held by the 27th 
Division. He succeeded in blowing up part of the defences 
by a mine, and under cover of the confusion created and 
of an overwhelming artillery attack he seized the trench, 
and by enfilading those near it forced us to retire. But 
shortly after midnight a counter-attack turned him out and 
resulted in the recapture of all lost ground of material 
importance ; his subsequent efforts to dislodge us were 
repulsed with loss. Among the Regiments commended 
upon this occasion was Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel F. D. Farquhar, 
D.S.O., Coldstream Guards, who fell at their head, deeply 
regretted, on the 21st March. The whole of the Canadian 
Division were now ready for duty in the field, and while the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle was in progress they held part 
of the line allotted to the Ist Corps. Nor were the Royal 
Flying Corps inactive, for they attacked Menin, Courtrai, 
Don, Douai, and Lille, with much success, and in all their 
undertakings they displayed remarkable skill and daring, 
always descending quite low, within easy range of the enemy, 
to make certain that their bombs were effective. The Spring 
of 1915 had in fact opened up a period of action. We 
failed, however, to obtain all the advantages we expected. 
The Aubers ridge was beyond our grasp, and in attempting 
to seize it we had to deplore many losses. Our High Com- 
mand began to realize how difficult it was to drive the enemy 
out of ground he occupied, when he had had time to fortify it, 
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to cover it with wire, and to defend it with numerous 
machine guns ; and as immediately after the battle of the 
Aisne in September he moved his troops more quickly 
than did the Allies during the race for the sea, he had been 
able to take up and to consolidate himself on the most 
commanding positions available in the Franco-Flemish 
sector of the Western Front. Our trenches, moreover, 
situated in the low-lying land were still saturated with 
water, they could not be made strong enough to resist 
attack without constant labour, and the mud was more 
than distressing. Yet the moral of our men was always 
high; and the offensive, even if it had smaller results than 
were hoped, heartened them and raised their spirits. It 
lifted them out of the depression which a passive defence 
would be sure to produce when conducted in a dismal land 
of swamps, where the winter conditions of an outdoor 
existence are abnormal and full of grievous discomfort. 

Again there was a pause in the more stirring incidents of 
the war, which lasted in the British sector until the 17th 
April, and as far as the Coldstream battalions were concerned 
until nearly the middle of May. During the interval the 
usual siege operations succeeded each other with dull 
regularity and little variation. There was always plenty to do 
and the men were never idle ; the defences and obstacles 
required constant attention and were daily extended and 
improved ; the water difficulty was a continual trouble ; 
the course of warlike operations never slackened, the bom- 
bardments were perhaps more intense and frequent, and 
there was much mining and counter-mining going on. The 
great accuracy of the modern rifle, which occasioned the 
death of many an unwary soldier who ventured to expose 
himself, brought periscopes into use, and a few words from 
Colonel Pereira’s diary, dated the 20th April, will give some 
idea of the gruesome scene in ‘ No Man’s Land’ when 
viewed through that instrument : 

When going round the fire trench I examined all the line with my 
periscope. It is sad to see the number of bodies lying unburied 
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between us and the Germans that will eventually have a nameless 
grave. In one place there is a long line of our own men close up 
against the wire. In another there is a shallow trench filled with 
dead Germans, and not far from them five or six more Germans 
with tools, a working party caught by our maxims. The trenches 
between which all the above lie are only eighty yards apart; the 
erection of wire entanglements has taken a long time and has been 
the cause of a good many casualties among the Royal Engineers and 
covering parties. 


The 1st and 4th (Guards) Brigades were still holding the ~ 


trenches, the battalions of each taking alternate hours of 
duty in the front line and in reserve; and as the three 
Coldstream battalions were in the same neighbourhood they 
often saw each other. In times of relaxation they did their 
ordinary drill, were exercised in bombing, learnt the 
mysteries of the newer weapons that were being introduced, 
and amused themselves with football. Many matches were 
played behind the trenches, and a coveted prize was a 
silver cup offered by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, which 
was awarded to the 3rd Battalion, the winner of a tourna- 
ment held at Béthune. 

About the middle of March the Territorial troops serving 
with the British Expeditionary Force as isolated battalions, 
and attached to Infantry brigades, were augmented by 
Territorial divisions who were to take their share in the 
war as separate formations, and who subsequently were 
known by numbers. In May there were six of them 
disposed as follows : 


2nd London Territorial, or 47th Division, attached to the Ist Corps. 

North Midland Territorial, or 46th Division, attached to the 
IInd Corps. 

South Midland Territorial, or 48th Division, attached to the 
IlIrd Corps. 

West Riding Territorial, or 49th Division, attached to the IVth 
Corps. 

Highland Territorial, or 51st Division, attached to the Indian 
Corps. 

Northumbrian Territorial, or soth Division, in general reserve. 
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On arrival in France detachments were sent into the 
trenches for practical instruction in siege warfare, and the 
commanding officers of our battalions had thus a good 
opportunity of noting their keenness and intelligence in 
the discharge of their military duties. Major-General Sir 
Reginald Pole-Carew, K.C.B., late Coldstream Guards, was 
appointed Inspector-General of the Territorial Forces, and 
his visit to his old Regiment at the front in April was one 
of the pleasant reminiscences of that period. During the 
spring of 1915 the British Armies were increasing in strength, 
and even early in April the Ist Corps numbered some 
42,000 men, or on an average 14,000 per division. A change 
took place in the command of the Second Army when 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien relinquished it in May, 
and was succeeded by General Sir Herbert Plumer. There- 
upon the command of the Vth Corps devolved upon 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edmund Allenby, and of the 
Cavalry Corps upon Lieutenant-General Hon. Julian Byng. 

The 1st Battalion Coldstream received a draft of 120 men 
under 2nd Lieutenant C. J. M. Riley on the r1th April, 
and another of 30 men under 2nd Lieutenant R. T. Burton, 
14th May ; and from the gth March to the end of May the 
following officers joined the Battalion: Majors Julian 
Steele (wounded 29th September) appointed Second in 
Command, and A. G. E. Egerton (invalided 11th January), 
Captains G. M. Darell (transferred from the 3rd Battalion), 
R. B. J. Crawfurd, and R. C. Feilding; Lieutenants M. B. 
Beckwith-Smith, D.S.O. (wounded 4th October), appointed 
Adjutant, J. M. Younger, and D. M. B. Hall (wounded 14th 
September), and 2nd Lieutenants T. A. Tapp (wounded 
25th January), R. Peake, O. G. Style, C. D. W. Parish, 
R. H. Pike Pease, B. R. Jackson, and R.O. Hambro. A draft 
of 100 men for the 2nd Battalion Coldstream arrived under 
2nd Lieutenant E. St. L. Bonvalot, 2zoth March ; another 
of 75 men under 2nd Lieutenant W. G. Shaw-Stewart 
(wounded 6th November) on the roth April ; and another 
under Lieutenant and Quartermaster W. T. Brotherton on 
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the 22nd May. The following officers joined during this 
period: Captain H. D. Bentinck, Lieutenants Sir Robert 
J. M. Walker, Bart. and C. J. W. Darwin, posted to the 
machine-gun section, and 2nd Lieutenants C. H. Wilkinson, 
W. E. C. Baynes, A. O. J. Hope, Viscount Gage, A. J. H. 
Smith, O. W. P. Senhouse, G. P. Fildes, R. N. Dilberoglue, 
and J. R. Woods. The 3rd Coldstream received 68 men on 
the 13th March, and 99 men under 2nd Lieutenants G. F.N. 
Palmer (invalided 5th November), and H. P. Meakin on the 
2oth ; and the following officers joined in the same period : 
Major John V. Campbell, D.S.O., Captain C. B. Gunston, 
and 2nd Lieutenants W. T. Legge and I. G. Menzies. 
There was some sickness at this time, especially among the 
younger men not acclimatized to the hardships that had to 
be undergone.’ The casualties in the three battalions of the 
Regiment during this period (9th March to the 31st May) 
will be given before the close of this chapter. Certain 
changes however may be noted here. Major Hon. Claud 
Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby left the rst Battalion on 
the 29th April and shortly afterwards was appointed to com- 
mand the 8th Cheshire Regiment, Captain W. M. Beckwith 
on the 21st March, appointed to the School of Instruction 
at Bailleul, and Captain E. D. H. Tollemache, appointed 
G.S.0.3 to the 52nd (Territorial) Division; moreover 
Drill-Sergeant Morris received a Commission in the Bed- 
fordshire Regiment, 18th March. Lieutenant J. N. Horlick 
left the 3rd Battalion on the 25th March for temporary 
duty with the 2nd Division. Among the Medical Officers, 
Captain T. A. Lawder, R.A.M.C., was replaced in the 
1st Battalion by Lieutenant A. G. W. Compton, M.C., 

1 Officers invalided during this period gth March-31st May were in 
1st Battalion, 2nd Lieutenants T. D. Spencer roth March, E. K. 
Stephenson 24th March, W. S. B. Bosanquet 7th May, and Hon. M.H. D. 
Browne 7th May. 2nd Battalion, Captain J. S. Egerton 26th March ; 
Lieutenants H. E. de Trafford rst April, Sir R. J. M. Walker, Bart., 
8th April; 2nd Lieutenants H. H. Burn 2oth May, A. C. Bonvalot 27th 


May. 3rd Battalion, 2nd Lieutenants Viscount Ipswich 20th May, I. G. 
Menzies 28th May. 
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R.A.M.C., on the 15th March ; and Captain H. C. Wood- 
yatt, R.A.M.C., joined on the 23rd April as Medical Officer 
of the 2nd Battalion. 

But a more important change took place when Colonel 
G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., on the 27th April, and Colonel 
C. E. Pereira, 17th May, relinquished their respective 
commands on promotion to the rank of Brigadier-General ; 
the former to command the 149th Infantry Brigade (soth 
Northumbrian Territorial Division), and the latter the 85th 
Brigade (28th Division, Vth Corps). These two dis- 
tinguished Coldstreamers had led their battalions during 
the vicissitudes of the war from the outbreak of hostilities, 
and they left much regretted, with the sincere good wishes 
of all ranks, and with the hope that they might before long 
be again associated with the Guards—a hope that was 
happily realized. Lieutenant-Colonel T. G. Matheson 
succeeded Brigadier-General Feilding, Major J. V. Campbell 
being appointed second in command in the 3rd Battalion ; 
the command of the 2nd Battalion devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Julian Steele, transferred from the 1st 
Battalion, and his place there was taken over by Major 
A. G. E. Egerton, while Major P. A. Macgregor, D.S.O., 
remained second in command in the 2nd Battalion. 


On the 17th April the 5th Division undermined and drove 
the Germans from a mound near the Ypres salient, and 
therefrom followed a series of desperate engagements, 
known as the Second Battle of Ypres, which like its pre- 
decessor, lasted several weeks. These operations will 
always be memorable because, for the first time, poisonous 
gas was used as a weapon against us. It took our men 
altogether by surprise, and they had no means whatso- 
ever to protect themselves from the asphyxiating vapour 
that enveloped them, destroying life and inflicting the most 
cruel suffering upon all who inhaled it. They were placed 
at a most serious disadvantage. But during the crisis after 
the first shock of this unknown terror was over, they fought 
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with the same stubborn courage they had displayed in the 
past ; and when a fortnight later masks and respirators, 
steeped in chemicals, were provided and issued, which to 
some extent neutralized the effects of the poison, they were 
on more level terms with their assailants. The latter had 
apparently no intention of trying to break through to Calais, 
as their object had been in the autumn of 1914 ; their force 
was not sufficient for such a purpose, nor did they press 
home the advantages they obtained by the surprise they 
sprang upon the Allies. They appear rather to have made 
an experiment to see how this new device would serve them ; 
and if so, it was not so entirely satisfactory as they could 
have wished. The First Army was not engaged in this 
battle, the details of which we must not pause to describe. 
It was conducted by the French, by the Canadian Division, 
the IInd and Vth Corps of the Second Army, and by the 
Cavalry Corps. The French posted between Steenstraate 
and Langemarck were the first to feel the full effects of the 
poison, and they were immediately driven out of their 
trenches. The Canadians next to them, who carried the 
line to the east of Zonnebeke, were fortunately not so badly 
gassed ; but their left flank being uncovered they had to 
throw it back, and there they most gallantly maintained 
themselves until our reserves came to their assistance. The 
fine stand they made in this most critical moment, when the 
defence was disordered by panic, is recorded by the British 
Commander-in-Chief as follows :1 

In spite of the danger to which they were exposed the Canadians 
held their ground with a magnificent display of tenacity and courage ; 
and it is not too much to say that the bearing and conduct of these 
splendid troops averted a danger which might have been attended 
with the most serious consequences. 

During the next weeks the allied forces stoutly resisted 
all efforts made to dislodge them, while the IIIrd Corps 
made several successful attacks which prevented some of 
the hostile reinforcements from joining in the struggle at 


1 Sir John French’s Dispatch, 15th June 1915. 
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Ypres. By the sudden and unexpected use of gas the enemy 
was able to diminish the size of the famous salient, but he 
could not flatten it out as he had hoped nor could he reduce 
the strength of our line of defence which still remained 
solidly intact. Brigadier-General Pereira was engaged in 
the latter phases of this battle and was slightly wounded on 
the 26th May, but returned soon afterwards to his post. 
Gas as an instrument of war now became imperative, 
yet there was some very natural reluctance on our part to 
introduce so odious a weapon into the British Army. The 
whole idea was revolting to the civilized world, and opposed 
to all previous conceptions of legitimate belligerent rights. 
It had, however, to be used, and lethal bombs as they were 
called, which liberated a noxious vapour of quite as virulent 
a type as that invented by German chemists, were freely 
exploded in the enemy’s positions. Except for the accusation 
that this means of conducting hostilities was a treacherous 
violation of a Convention agreed to at the Hague in 1907, 
the indignation aroused by the enemy’s action may be com- 
pared with the feeling which was entertained in the Middle 
Ages when gunpowder first appeared in the field.1 It is 
hardly necessary to discuss the violation of the so-called 
Laws of War drawn up at the Hague. Suffice it to say that 
even lawyers differ on the interpretation to be put on all 
laws however plainly they may be expressed, and that 
disputes between belligerents on such a point are a mere 
waste of time and of energy ; that all treaties cease to exist 
and become null and void as between the nations who have 
made them, from the moment when they go to war with 
1 The well-known lines of Shakespeare give some indication of this 

feeling in the early part of the fifteenth century : 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That villanous salt-petre should be digg’d 

Out of the Bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 

So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 


He would himself have been a soldier. 
First Part of Henry IV, Act I, Sc. III. 
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each other; and that Conventions are useless unless there 
be power to enforce them. It is unwise, even dangerous, 
to trust to paper safeguards. Better is it to be prepared for 
all eventualities which modern inventions may produce—for 
the progress of science cannot be arrested, nor can the 
horrors of war be mitigated by the theories of idealists. An 
independent moral Authority is alone qualified to decide the 
questions of ethics which are raised by international 
hostilities, and only such an Authority has influence 
sufficient to secure some respect for its decrees dealing with 
these matters. 

Events which happened south of Ypres caused the vigour 
of the German onslaught there to relax its force, and to these 
we must now turn. The French made about this time some 
changes in their higher commands. General d’Urbal took 
over the Tenth Army from General Maud’huy who replaced 
General Putz in Alsace, while the latter assumed command 
of the Eighth Army from Ypres northwards. They more- 
over divided their forces into three groups ; under General 
Dubail in the east from the Swiss frontier to Verdun, 
General de Castelnau in the centre from Verdun to Com- 
pi¢gne, and General Foch as before in the west from 
Compiégne to the North Sea. The tide of war surged 
everywhere along the line, and violently in Dubail’s sector, 
who obtained some successes in the south of Alsace and 
near St. Mihiel; but the main French effort was made 
near Arras under the personal supervision of General 
Foch. The town of Lens was an important point and 
railway centre held by the Germans, covered by a strongly 
fortified salient which gave them possession of the de- 
fensible plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, and which cut 
the main road connecting Béthune with Arras. General 
Joffre’s object was first to drive them out of this salient and 
to take Lens, and then if possible to break through and 
push on to Douai. Sir John French willingly supported 
this movement to help to secure its success and to relieve 
the pressure at Ypres. The First Army was therefore 
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ordered to undertake a vigorous offensive, which became 
known as the Battle of Festubert and was launched on the 
morning of the gth May, simultaneously with that of our 
Allies near Arras. The French began their operations 
with a stupendous bombardment by some 1,100 guns that 
fired for many hours without pause 300,000 rounds on the 
enemy’s positions—a veritable hurricane of high-explosives 
and fragments of iron sweeping all before it with irresis- 
tible force.1 Then the infantry dashed forward, seized the 
devastated area, and pushed on rapidly until they met with 
opposition ; then again the artillery brought their fire to 
bear upon the new defences, and again the assailants 
advanced, sometimes checked and sometimes hurling the 
enemy back in confusion. The great battle continued with 
unabated fury all through May and part of June; the 
French seized the plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
cleared the Béthune road, destroyed the Lens salient, and 
straightened their own line; but they did not take Lens, 
and they did not effect their ultimate object ; the enemy 
still held a strong position which remained to bar the 
advance of our Allies. 

On the British side the hope was to make a substantial 
advance and eventually to seize the ridge that dominated 
Lille. The IVth Corps was directed to attack the enemy’s 
trenches in the neighbourhood of Rouges Bancs, a mile 
north-west of Fromelles, the Indian and the Ist Corps 
between Neuve Chapelle and Givenchy. On the 7th May, 
the 47th (London Territorial) Division were holding the 
line from the Cuinchy section up to a point known as the 
Chocolate Menier Corner, situated on the Rue du Bois 
running from Béthune to Armentiéres, and a mile east of 
Le Touret ; the 4th (Guards) Brigade were temporarily 
attached to this Division and were posted on the right flank 
at Cuinchy, in communication with the French Tenth Army, 
the 4th and 6th (London Territorial) Brigades being on the 
left of the Guards. The 5th and 6th Brigades of the 2nd 

1 History of the Great War, by John Buchan, ii. 75. 
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Division were in reserve in Béthune, and thus the attack 
of the Ist Corps on the gth was to be conducted by the rst 
Division, the 2nd and 3rd Brigades in the front line and the 
ist (Guards) Brigade in divisional reserve. After a bom- 
bardment of forty minutes on the morning of Sunday the 
gth May the infantry of all the three Corps rushed out to 
seize their objectives. There were momentary successes ; 
the 8th Division captured the first line of the trenches at 
Rouges Bancs, and there were other gains, but the position 
assailed was much stronger than had been anticipated. The 
defences were not shattered and our troops were held up. 
No substantial progress was made, and a more extensive 
artillery preparation was necessary to crush the resistance 
offered by the enemy’s numerous fortified posts. 

The following from Colonel Ponsonby’s diary gives an 
account of what occurred in his neighbourhood, and his 
story was practically repeated everywhere else : 

Bombardment started at 5 a.m. Guns chiefly 18-pounders, 
bombarding the wire obstacles in front of the German trenches. 
Then the remaining 60, making a total of 150 guns, blazing away 
for all they were worth till 5.40 a.m. We had to march just in front 
of our own guns, and it felt as if our own guns would knock all our 
heads off. We filed in behind the barricade in the third line. Later, 
we were told the attack of the 2nd and 3rd Brigades had failed, and 
they had lost heavily. They had attempted to charge the enemy’s 
trenches, but machine guns were opened on them, and they were 
simply mowed down before they got half-way across. In fact the 
effect of the artillery bombardment was over-estimated. We were 
told to remain in the barricades till further orders, and there we stuck 
practically all day being shelled most of the day, and having a bad 
time of it, although the Battalion suffered very little indeed. At 
4 p.m. we were told another attack was to be made after another 
bombardment of 45 minutes by the artillery. The attack to be made 
by the Black Watch on the right, and the Cameron Highlanders on 
the left. Scots Guards and Coldstream in the second line. The 
same thing happened again, and this time it was almost worse, as the 
casualties were higher, in fact the Black Watch lost about 400 men 
and over 15 Officers out of the 1,000. The Camerons lost about 
200 and about 10 Officers, and only a few men got as far as the 
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German trench. Julian Steele, Beckwith-Smith and myself got 
blown down by a Black Maria, but were none the worse for it. The 
wounded coming from the front line were a ghastly sight. I have 
never seen such awful wounds in the head, nearly all from Maxim 
fire. It was a perpetual stream for over two hours. 


The rst (Guards) Brigade were sent back in reserve to 
Hinges that night; during the day the casualties in the 
1st Battalion Coldstream were Lieutenant Hon. T. C. R. 
Agar-Robartes wounded (slightly), and of other ranks one 
was killed, sixteen wounded, and five were missing. 

Next day, the roth, no better result followed, and it was 
then decided to concentrate all available forces on the 
southern point of the attack and to recommence the offensive 
with a more ample artillery preparation. The night of the 
12th May was fixed for the operation to begin, but owing to 
weather conditions it was adjourned until the night of the 
15th. On the 12th, the 4th (Guards) Brigade were relieved 
at Cuinchy by the rst Division, and marching towards 
Locon they halted for a few hours at Le Préol where they 
found the 1st Battalion posted, and thus the whole of the 
Coldstream Regiment in France were again concentrated 
for a short time in the same place. The 4th Brigade later 
proceeded to billets in the Locon—Le Touret district, and 
there they rejoined the 2nd Division to get ready for the 
new plan of attack in which they were to take a share. On 
the 15th, the 7th and Canadian Divisions were moved to the 
Festubert area for the same purpose. The assaulting forces 
were formed of the 7th Division on the right, the Indian 
Corps on the left, the 2nd Division in the centre, with the 
4th (Guards) Brigade in reserve, and the Canadians in the 
second line. The enemy’s position extending from Riche- 
bourg l’Avoué in a south-westerly direction was to be seized 
by a surprise night attack, the Indians and the 2nd Division 
to begin operations at 11.30 p.m. of the 15th followed by 
the 7th Division at 3.15 a.m. of the 16th. Both the 2nd and 
7th Divisions, under the orders of Sir Charles Monro, 
succeeded in dislodging the Germans from their trenches, 
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the wire entanglements were still intact, and the 23rd 
Brigade was checked. Nevertheless the men held on, 
though losing heavily, until the advance of the 25th Brigade 
took the enemy in flank and forced him to retire. By 
11 a.m. the village and the roads leading from it were in our 
hands, and the position won was at once consolidated, 
while the guns effectively prevented any counter-attack. 
But the units were disorganized after their exertions, and 
the reserves were not at hand when they were most wanted. 
Moreover, there were other defences to be taken before we 
could hope to seize the ridge ; they were out of view and 
were untouched by artillery fire. And now communication 
between front and rear broke down; the telephone wires 
were smashed by shells. Strong resistance was experienced, 
principally on the road to Aubers, and especially at the 
crossing of a stream that runs at the foot of the ridge. All 
further advance was then arrested. The 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream were in divisional reserve at Le Touret ; at 4.30 p.m. 
Colonel Ponsonby was ordered to take his own battalion 
and two others of the rst (Guards) Brigade—the Scots 
Guards and the London Scottish Territorials—to Riche- 
bourg St. Vaast to support the troops held up at the bridge 
over the stream just mentioned. When, however, he got 
there the action was over for the day and he was sent back. 
Meanwhile the 6th Brigade attacked at Givenchy. The 
time-table of the artillery preparation there differed slightly 
from that adopted for the principal operation at Neuve 
Chapelle. The bombardment began at 7.30 a.m. and con- 
tinued till 7.40, when there was a pause in it for ten minutes ; 
it recommenced at 7.50 and became intense at 8.5, and five 
minutes later, at 8.10, the infantry made their assault. But 
the enemy’s wire was insufficiently cut, his troops secure 
behind their entanglements were able to hold their ground, 
and we gained no success in this part of the battlefield. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade under Colonel Feilding + moved 


1 Lord Cavan was temporarily absent on sick leave until the 12th March ; 
during these few days Colonel Feilding commanded the Brigade, and 
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to Le Préol, south of the canal near Beuvry, in divisional 
reserve—a detachment under Colonel Matheson, the 3rd 
Battalion Coldstream and the Herts Territorials, being 
posted more to the west in Corps reserve. In the evening 
the 3rd Battalion were temporarily attached to the 6th 
Brigade and went into billets at Le Préol. The rest of the 
Brigade returned to Béthune. 

Next day and on the day following the IVth and the 
Indian Corps pressed forward, but no progress was made ; 
another great artillery preparation was necessary and the 
efforts to organize it failed, for weather conditions were bad 
and did not permit of aerial observation, while the telephones 
did not work. The guns, therefore, could not be accurately 
directed, and some serious accidents occurred ; our troops 
having seized a hostile post had even to be withdrawn 
because they came under our own fire. The new method of 
attack had not in short attained to that standard of precision 
to which it was brought later on in the war; but a com- 
plicated operation of the kind cannot be perfected all at once, 
and the result was by no means surprising. The Germans 
attempted violent counter-attacks well supported by artillery ; 
they were, however, repulsed everywhere, and we maintained 
our gains which established us firmly in Neuve Chapelle, 
and straightened out and advanced our line for more than 
one mile on a front of three. The 1st and 3rd Battalions 
Coldstream were in the trenches at Rue du Bois and at 
Givenchy, in the area of the battle but not called upon to 
take an active part in it; the 2nd Battalion in divisional 
reserve at Le Quesnoy, a mile to the east of Béthune. 
Seeing that the offensive could achieve nothing more, Sir 
John French directed that it should cease on the evening 
of the 12th. Our losses during the three days’ fighting were 
very severe, and amounted to 572 Officers and 12,239 other 
ranks, killed and wounded and missing. The enemy left 
several thousand dead on the field, and it was estimated at 
the command of the 3rd Battalion Coldstream devolved upon Colonel 
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the time that he lost some 16,000 men, among whom 30 
officers and 1,657 other ranks were prisoners. The IIIrd 
and IInd Corps also co-operated in the battle ; the former 
successfully captured at little cost the village of l’Epinette, 
near Armentiéres, thereby pushing their line slightly 
forward towards Lille. Next day, the 13th March, Brigadier- 
General F. S. Maude, then in command of the 14th Brigade, 
(5th Division) was wounded. 

14th. The enemy now tried to retaliate, and on the 14th, 
adopting our tactics, he made an onslaught at St. Eloi, in 
the re-entrant south of Ypres, then held by the 27th 
Division. He succeeded in blowing up part of the defences 
by a mine, and under cover of the confusion created and 
of an overwhelming artillery attack he seized the trench, 
and by enfilading those near it forced us to retire. But 
shortly after midnight a counter-attack turned him out and 
resulted in the recapture of all lost ground of material 
importance ; his subsequent efforts to dislodge us were 
repulsed with loss. Among the Regiments commended 
upon this occasion was Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel F. D. Farquhar, 
D.S.O., Coldstream Guards, who fell at their head, deeply 
regretted, on the 21st March. The whole of the Canadian 
Division were now ready for duty in the field, and while the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle was in progress they held part 
of the line allotted to the Ist Corps. Nor were the Royal 
Flying Corps inactive, for they attacked Menin, Courtrai, 
Don, Douai, and Lille, with much success, and in all their 
undertakings they displayed remarkable skill and daring, 
always descending quite low, within easy range of the enemy, 
to make certain that their bombs were effective. The Spring 
of 1915 had in fact opened up a period of action. We 
failed, however, to obtain all the advantages we expected. 
The Aubers ridge was beyond our grasp, and in attempting 
to seize it we had to deplore many losses. Our High Com- 
mand began to realize how difficult it was to drive the enemy 
out of ground he occupied, when he had had time to fortify it, 
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to cover it with wire, and to defend it with numerous 
machine guns ; and as immediately after the battle of the 
Aisne in September he moved his troops more quickly 
than did the Allies during the race for the sea, he had been 
able to take up and to consolidate himself on the most 
commanding positions available in the Franco-Flemish 
sector of the Western Front. Our trenches, moreover, 
situated in the low-lying land were still saturated with 
water, they could not be made strong enough to resist 
attack without constant labour, and the mud was more 
than distressing. Yet the moral of our men was always 
high; and the offensive, even if it had smaller results than 
were hoped, heartened them and raised their spirits. It 
lifted them out of the depression which a passive defence 
would be sure to produce when conducted in a dismal land 
of swamps, where the winter conditions of an outdoor 
existence are abnormal and full of grievous discomfort. 

Again there was a pause in the more stirring incidents of 
the war, which lasted in the British sector until the 17th 
April, and as far as the Coldstream battalions were concerned 
until nearly the middle of May. During the interval the 
usual siege operations succeeded each other with dull 
regularity and little variation. There was always plenty to do 
and the men were never idle; the defences and obstacles 
required constant attention and were daily extended and 
improved ; the water. difficulty was a continual trouble ; 
the course of warlike operations never slackened, the bom- 
bardments were perhaps more intense and frequent, and 
there was much mining and counter-mining going on. The 
great accuracy of the modern rifle, which occasioned the 
death of many an unwary soldier who ventured to expose 
himself, brought periscopes into use, and a few words from 
Colonel Pereira’s diary, dated the 2oth April, will give some 
idea of the gruesome scene in ‘No Man’s Land’ when 
viewed through that instrument : 

When going round the fire trench I examined all the line with my 
periscope. It is sad to see the number of bodies lying unburied 
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between us and the Germans that will eventually have a nameless 
grave. In one place there is a long line of our own men close up 
against the wire. In another there is a shallow trench filled with 
dead Germans, and not far from them five or six more Germans 
with tools, a working party caught by our maxims. The trenches 
between which all the above lie are only eighty yards apart; the 
erection of wire entanglements has taken a long time and has been 
the cause of a good many casualties among the Royal Engineers and 
covering parties. 


The 1st and 4th (Guards) Brigades were still holding the ~ 
trenches, the battalions of each taking alternate hours of 
duty in the front line and in reserve; and as the three 
Coldstream battalions were in the same neighbourhood they 
often saw each other. In times of relaxation they did their 
ordinary drill, were exercised in bombing, learnt the 
mysteries of the newer weapons that were being introduced, 
and amused themselves with football. Many matches were 
played behind the trenches, and a coveted prize was a 
silver cup offered by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, which 
was awarded to the 3rd Battalion, the winner of a tourna- 
ment held at Béthune. 

About the middle of March the Territorial troops serving 
with the British Expeditionary Force as isolated battalions, 
and attached to Infantry brigades, were augmented by 
Territorial divisions who were to take their share in the 
war as separate formations, and who subsequently were 
known by numbers. In May there were six of them 
disposed as follows : 


2nd London Territorial, or 47th Division, attached to the Ist Corps. 

North Midland Territorial, or 46th Division, attached to the 
IInd Corps. 

South Midland Territorial, or 48th Division, attached to the 
IIIrd Corps. 

West Riding Territorial, or 49th Division, attached to the IVth 
Corps. 

Highland Territorial, or 51st Division, attached to the Indian 
Corps. 

Northumbrian Territorial, or 50th Division, in general reserve. 
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On arrival in France detachments were sent into the 
trenches for practical instruction in siege warfare, and the 
commanding officers of our battalions had thus a good 
opportunity of noting their keenness and intelligence in 
the discharge of their military duties. Major-General Sir 
Reginald Pole-Carew, K.C.B., late Coldstream Guards, was 
appointed Inspector-General of the Territorial Forces, and 
his visit to his old Regiment at the front in April was one 
of the pleasant reminiscences of that period. During the 
spring of 1915 the British Armies were increasing in strength, 
and even early in April the Ist Corps numbered some 
42,000 men, or on an average 14,000 per division. A change 
took place in the command of the Second Army when 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien relinquished it in May, 
and was succeeded by General Sir Herbert Plumer. There- 
upon the command of the Vth Corps devolved upon 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edmund Allenby, and of the 
Cavalry Corps upon Lieutenant-General Hon. Julian Byng. 

The 1st Battalion Coldstream received a draft of 120 men 
under 2nd Lieutenant C. J. M. Riley on the 11th April, 
and another of 30 men under 2nd Lieutenant R. T. Burton, 
14th May ; and from the gth March to the end of May the 
following officers joined the Battalion: Majors Julian 
Steele (wounded 29th September) appointed Second in 
Command, and A. G. E. Egerton (invalided 11th January), 
Captains G. M. Darell (transferred from the 3rd Battalion), 
R. B. J. Crawfurd, and R.C. Feilding; Lieutenants M. B. 
Beckwith-Smith, D.S.O. (wounded 4th October), appointed 
Adjutant, J. M. Younger, and D. M. B. Hall (wounded 14th 
September), and 2nd Lieutenants T. A. Tapp (wounded 
25th January), R. Peake, O. G. Style, C. D. W. Parish, 
R.H. Pike Pease, B. R. Jackson, and R.O. Hambro. A draft 
of 100 men for the 2nd Battalion Coldstream arrived under 
and Lieutenant E. St. L. Bonvalot, 2oth March; another 
of 75 men under 2nd Lieutenant W. G. Shaw-Stewart 
(wounded 6th November) on the rgth April ; and another 
under Lieutenant and Quartermaster W. T. Brotherton on 
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the 22nd May. The following officers joined during this 
period: Captain H. D. Bentinck, Lieutenants Sir Robert 
J. M. Walker, Bart. and C. J. W. Darwin, posted to the 
machine-gun section, and 2nd Lieutenants C. H. Wilkinson, 
W. E. C. Baynes, A. O. J. Hope, Viscount Gage, A. J. H. 
Smith, O. W. P. Senhouse, G. P. Fildes, R. N. Dilberoglue, 
and J. R. Woods. The 3rd Coldstream received 68 men on 
the 13th March, and g9 men under 2nd Lieutenants G. F.N. 
Palmer (invalided 5th November), and H. P. Meakin on the 
20th ; and the following officers joined in the same period : 
Major John V. Campbell, D.S.O., Captain C. B. Gunston, 
and 2nd Lieutenants W. T. Legge and I. G. Menzies. 
There was some sickness at this time, especially among the 
younger men not acclimatized to the hardships that had to 
be undergone.!' The casualties in the three battalions of the 
Regiment during this period (9th March to the 31st May) 
will be given before the close of this chapter. Certain 
changes however may be noted here. Major Hon. Claud 
Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby left the rst Battalion on 
the 29th April and shortly afterwards was appointed to com- 
mand the 8th Cheshire Regiment, Captain W. M. Beckwith 
on the 21st March, appointed to the School of Instruction 
at Bailleul, and Captain E. D. H. Tollemache, appointed 
G.S.O.3 to the 52nd (Territorial) Division; moreover 
Drill-Sergeant Morris received a Commission in the Bed- 
fordshire Regiment, 18th March. Lieutenant J. N. Horlick 
left the 3rd Battalion on the 25th March for temporary 
duty with the 2nd Division. Among the Medical Officers, 
Captain T. A. Lawder, R.A.M.C., was replaced in the 
ist Battalion by Lieutenant A. G. W. Compton, M.C., 

1 Officers invalided during this period gth March-31st May were in 
1st Battalion, 2nd Lieutenants T. D. Spencer roth March, E. K. 
Stephenson 24th March, W. S. B. Bosanquet 7th May, and Hon. M. H. D. 
Browne 7th May. 2nd Battalion, Captain J. S. Egerton 26th March ; 
Lieutenants H. E. de Trafford 1st April, Sir R. J. M. Walker, Bart., 
8th April; 2nd Lieutenants H. H. Burn 2oth May, A. C. Bonvalot 27th 
May. 3rd Battalion, 2nd Lieutenants Viscount Ipswich 2oth May, I. G. 
Menzies 28th May. 
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R.A.M.C., on the 15th March ; and Captain H. C. Wood- 
yatt, R.A.M.C., joined on the 23rd April as Medical Officer 
of the 2nd Battalion. 

But a more important change took place when Colonel 
G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., on the 27th April, and Colonel 
C. E. Pereira, 17th May, relinquished their respective 
commands on promotion to the rank of Brigadier-General ; 
the former to command the 149th Infantry Brigade (soth 
Northumbrian Territorial Division), and the latter the 85th 
Brigade (28th Division, Vth Corps). These two dis- 
tinguished Coldstreamers had led their battalions during 
the vicissitudes of the war from the outbreak of hostilities, 
and they left much regretted, with the sincere good wishes 
of all ranks, and with the hope that they might before long 
be again associated with the Guards—a hope that was 
happily realized. Lieutenant-Colonel T. G. Matheson 
succeeded Brigadier-General Feilding, Major J. V. Campbell 
being appointed second in command in the 3rd Battalion ; 
the command of the 2nd Battalion devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Julian Steele, transferred from the 1st 
Battalion, and his place there was taken over by Major 
A. G. E. Egerton, while Major P. A. Macgregor, D.S.O., 
remained second in command in the 2nd Battalion. 


On the 17th April the 5th Division undermined and drove 17 


the Germans from a mound near the Ypres salient, and 
therefrom followed a series of desperate engagements, 
known as the Second Battle of Ypres, which like its pre- 
decessor, lasted several weeks. These operations will 
always be memorable because, for the first time, poisonous 
gas was used as a weapon against us. It took our men 
altogether by surprise, and they had no means whatso- 
ever to protect themselves from the asphyxiating vapour 
that enveloped them, destroying life and inflicting the most 
cruel suffering upon all who inhaled it. They were placed 
at a most serious disadvantage. But during the crisis after 
the first shock of this unknown terror was over, they fought 
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with the same stubborn courage they had displayed in the 
past ; and when a fortnight later masks and respirators, 
steeped in chemicals, were provided and issued, which to 
some extent neutralized the effects of the poison, they were 
on more level terms with their assailants. The latter had 
apparently no intention of trying to break through to Calais, 
as their object had been in the autumn of 1914 ; their force 
was not sufficient for such a purpose, nor did they press 
home the advantages they obtained by the surprise they 
sprang upon the Allies. They appear rather to have made 
an experiment to see how this new device would serve them ; 
and if so, it was not so entirely satisfactory as they could 
have wished. The First Army was not engaged in this 
battle, the details of which we must not pause to describe. 
It was conducted by the French, by the Canadian Division, 
the IInd and Vth Corps of the Second Army, and by the 
Cavalry Corps. The French posted between Steenstraate 
and Langemarck were the first to feel the full effects of the 
poison, and they were immediately driven out of their 
trenches. The Canadians next to them, who carried the 
line to the east of Zonnebeke, were fortunately not so badly 
gassed ; but their left flank being uncovered they had to 
throw it back, and there they most gallantly maintained 
themselves until our reserves came to their assistance. The 
fine stand they made in this most critical moment, when the 
defence was disordered by panic, is recorded by the British 
Commander-in-Chief as follows :1 

In spite of the danger to which they were exposed the Canadians 
held their ground with a magnificent display of tenacity and courage ; 
and it is not too much to say that the bearing and conduct of these 
splendid troops averted a danger which might have been attended 
with the most serious consequences. 

During the next weeks the allied forces stoutly resisted 
all efforts made to dislodge them, while the IIIrd Corps 
made several successful attacks which prevented some of 
the hostile reinforcements from joining in the struggle at 


1 Sir John French’s Dispatch, 15th June 1915. 
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Ypres. By the sudden and unexpected use of gas the enemy 
was able to diminish the size of the famous salient, but he 
could not flatten it out as he had hoped nor could he reduce 
the strength of our line of defence which still remained 
solidly intact. Brigadier-General Pereira was engaged in 
the latter phases of this battle and was slightly wounded on 
the 26th May, but returned soon afterwards to his post. 
Gas as an instrument of war now became imperative, 
yet there was some very natural reluctance on our part to 
introduce so odious a weapon into the British Army. The 
whole idea was revolting to the civilized world, and opposed 
to all previous conceptions of legitimate belligerent rights. 
It had, however, to be used, and lethal bombs as they were 
called, which liberated a noxious vapour of quite as virulent 
a type as that invented by German chemists, were freely 
exploded in the enemy’s positions. Except for the accusation 
that this means of conducting hostilities was a treacherous 
violation of a Convention agreed to at the Hague in 1907, 
the indignation aroused by the enemy’s action may be com- 
pared with the feeling which was entertained in the Middle 
Ages when gunpowder first appeared in the field. It is 
hardly necessary to discuss the violation of the so-called 
Laws of War drawn up at the Hague. Suffice it to say that 
even lawyers differ on the interpretation to be put on all 
laws however plainly they may be expressed, and that 
disputes between belligerents on such a point are a mere 
waste of time and of energy ; that all treaties cease to exist 
and become null and void as between the nations who have 
made them, from the moment when they go to war with 
1 The well-known lines of Shakespeare give some indication of this 

feeling in the early part of the fifteenth century : 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That villanous salt-petre should be digg’d 

Out of the Bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 

So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

First Part of Henry IV, Act I, Sc. III. 
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each other; and that Conventions are useless unless there 
be power to enforce them. It is unwise, even dangerous, 
to trust to paper safeguards. Better is it to be prepared for 
all eventualities which modern inventions may produce—for 
the progress of science cannot be arrested, nor can the 
horrors of war be mitigated by the theories of idealists. An 
independent moral Authority is alone qualified to decide the 
questions of ethics which are raised by international 
hostilities, and only such an Authority has influence 
sufficient to secure some respect for its decrees dealing with 
these matters. 

Events which happened south of Ypres caused the vigour 
of the German onslaught there to relax its force, and to these 
we must now turn. The French made about this time some 
changes in their higher commands. General d’Urbal took 
over the Tenth Army from General Maud’huy who replaced 
General Putz in Alsace, while the latter assumed command 
of the Eighth Army from Ypres northwards. They more- 
over divided their forces into three groups ; under General 
Dubail in the east from the Swiss frontier to Verdun, 
General de Castelnau in the centre from Verdun to Com- 
piégne, and General Foch as before in the west from 
Compiégne to the North Sea. The tide of war surged 
everywhere along the line, and violently in Dubail’s sector, 
who obtained some successes in the south of Alsace and 
near St. Mihiel; but the main French effort was made 
near Arras under the personal supervision of General 
Foch. The town of Lens was an important point and 
railway centre held by the Germans, covered by a strongly 
fortified salient which gave them possession of the de- 
fensible plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, and which cut 
the main road connecting Béthune with Arras. General 
Joffre’s object was first to drive them out of this salient and 
to take Lens, and then if possible to break through and 
push on to Douai. Sir John French willingly supported 
this movement to help to secure its success and to relieve 
the pressure at Ypres. The First Army was therefore 
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ordered to undertake a vigorous offensive, which became 
known as the Battle of Festubert and was launched on the 
morning of the gth May, simultaneously with that of our 
Allies near Arras. The French began their operations 
with a stupendous bombardment by some 1,100 guns that 
fired for many hours without pause 300,000 rounds on the 
enemy’s positions—a veritable hurricane of high-explosives 
and fragments of iron sweeping all before it with irresis- 
tible force.1_ Then the infantry dashed forward, seized the 
devastated area, and pushed on rapidly until they met with 
opposition ; then again the artillery brought their fire to 
bear upon the new defences, and again the assailants 
advanced, sometimes checked and sometimes hurling the 
enemy back in confusion. The great battle continued with 
unabated fury all through May and part of June; the 
French seized the plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
cleared the Béthune road, destroyed the Lens salient, and 
straightened their own line; but they did not take Lens, 
and they did not effect their ultimate object ; the enemy 
still held a strong position which remained to bar the 
advance of our Allies. 

On the British side the hope was to make a substantial 
advance and eventually to seize the ridge that dominated 
Lille. The IVth Corps was directed to attack the enemy’s 
trenches in the neighbourhood of Rouges Bancs, a mile 
north-west of Fromelles, the Indian and the Ist Corps 
between Neuve Chapelle and Givenchy. On the 7th May, 
the 47th (London Territorial) Division were holding the 
line from the Cuinchy section up to a point known as the 
Chocolate Menier Corner, situated on the Rue du Bois 
running from Béthune to Armentiéres, and a mile east of 
Le Touret; the 4th (Guards) Brigade were temporarily 
attached to this Division and were posted on the right flank 
at Cuinchy, in communication with the French Tenth Army, 
the 4th and 6th (London Territorial) Brigades being on the 
left of the Guards. The 5th and 6th Brigades of the 2nd 

1 History of the Great War, by John Buchan, ii. 75. 
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Division were in reserve in Béthune, and thus the attack 
of the Ist Corps on the gth was to be conducted by the st 
Division, the 2nd and 3rd Brigades in the front line and the 
1st (Guards) Brigade in divisional reserve. After a bom- 
bardment of forty minutes on the morning of Sunday the 
gth May the infantry of all the three Corps rushed out to 
seize their objectives. There were momentary successes ; 
the 8th Division captured the first line of the trenches at 
Rouges Bancs, and there were other gains, but the position 
assailed was much stronger than had been anticipated. The 
defences were not shattered and our troops were held up. 
No substantial progress was made, and a more extensive 
artillery preparation was necessary to crush the resistance 
offered by the enemy’s numerous fortified posts. 

The following from Colonel Ponsonby’s diary gives an 
account of what occurred in his neighbourhood, and his 
story was practically repeated everywhere else : 


Bombardment started at 5 a.m. Guns chiefly 18-pounders, 
bombarding the wire obstacles in front of the German trenches. 
Then the remaining 60, making a total of 150 guns, blazing away 
for all they were worth till 5.40 a.m. We had to march just in front 
of our own guns, and it felt as if our own guns would knock all our 
heads off. We filed in behind the barricade in the third line. Later, 
we were told the attack of the 2nd and 3rd Brigades had failed, and 
they had lost heavily. They had attempted to charge the enemy’s 
trenches, but machine guns were opened on them, and they were 
simply mowed down before they got half-way across. In fact the 
effect of the artillery bombardment was over-estimated. We were 
told to remain in the barricades till further orders, and there we stuck 
practically all day being shelled most of the day, and having a bad 
time of it, although the Battalion suffered very little indeed. At 
4 p.m. we were told another attack was to be made after another 
bombardment of 45 minutes by the artillery. The attack to be made 
by the Black Watch on the right, and the Cameron Highlanders on 
the left. Scots Guards and Coldstream in the second line. The 
same thing happened again, and this time it was almost worse, as the 
casualties were higher, in fact the Black Watch lost about 400 men 
and over 15 Officers out of the 1,000. The Camerons lost about 
200 and about 10 Officers, and only a few men got as far as the 
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German trench. Julian Steele, Beckwith-Smith and myself got 
blown down by a Black Maria, but were none the worse for it. The 
wounded coming from the front line were a ghastly sight. I have 
never seen such awful wounds in the head, nearly all from Maxim 
fire. It was a perpetual stream for over two hours. 


The 1st (Guards) Brigade were sent back in reserve to 
Hinges that night; during the day the casualties in the 
1st Battalion Coldstream were Lieutenant Hon. T. C. R. 
Agar-Robartes wounded (slightly), and of other ranks one 
was killed, sixteen wounded, and five were missing. 

Next day, the roth, no better result followed, and it was 
then decided to concentrate all available forces on the 
southern point of the attack and to recommence the offensive 
with a more ample artillery preparation. The night of the 
12th May was fixed for the operation to begin, but owing to 
weather conditions it was adjourned until the night of the 
15th. On the 12th, the 4th (Guards) Brigade were relieved 
at Cuinchy by the 1st Division, and marching towards 
Locon they halted for a few hours at Le Préol where they 
found the 1st Battalion posted, and thus the whole of the 
Coldstream Regiment in France were again concentrated 
for a short time in the same place. The 4th Brigade later 
proceeded to billets in the Locon—Le Touret district, and 
there they rejoined the 2nd Division to get ready for the 
new plan of attack in which they were to take a share. On 
the 15th, the 7th and Canadian Divisions were moved to the 
Festubert area for the same purpose. The assaulting forces 
were formed of the 7th Division on the right, the Indian 
Corps on the left, the 2nd Division in the centre, with the 
4th (Guards) Brigade in reserve, and the Canadians in the 
second line. The enemy’s position extending from Riche- 
bourg l’Avoué in a south-westerly direction was to be seized 
by a surprise night attack, the Indians and the 2nd Division 
to begin operations at 11.30 p.m. of the 15th followed by 
the 7th Division at 3.15 a.m. of the 16th. Both the 2nd and 
7th Divisions, under the orders of Sir Charles Monro, 
succeeded in dislodging the Germans from their trenches, 
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but a further advance was checked, as part of the hostile 
line that lay between them was unbroken and remained 
uncaptured. The Indians, however, were not so fortunate; 
they were held up, and failed to arrive at their objective 
owing to the strength of the defences in the neighbourhood 
of Richebourg I’Avoué, and they were then ordered to take 
up a defensive position to secure the left flank of the 2nd 
Division. 

Next day the enemy was driven out of the trenches that 
separated the 7th and 2nd Divisions; the inner flanks 
were thus enabled to join hands. The 4th (Guards) 
Brigade also came into action on this day ; the two Cold- 
stream battalions were, however, still held in reserve. The 
2nd Battalion Grenadiers on the right and the Irish Guards 
on the left moved to the front, and as they joined up with 
the firing line of the 2oth (Guards) Brigade, the former 
unexpectedly found themselves fighting side by side with 
their 1st Battalion. Further headway was not made without 
enormous difficulty, and many were the losses incurred 
during the frontal attacks that had to be delivered against 
an unshaken enemy well provided with machine guns. 
During the 18th and 19th the ground was vigorously dis- 
puted, and yard by yard it was painfully won. The Cold- 
stream were not ordered up to join in the actual struggle ; 
and on the rgth, the 7th and 2nd Divisions were brought 
back into the second line, the former being relieved by the 
Canadians and the latter by the 51st (Highland Territorial) 
Division. These two formations were placed under the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Alderson commanding the 
Canadians. A day or two later the 47th Division (2nd 
London Territorials) were also drawn into the battle, which 
went on all this time without pause or interruption under 
the same unfavourable conditions, and in the course of 
which the Canadians made a brilliant forward movement in 
the night of the 2oth-21st. But these offensive operations 
could not go on indefinitely ; the advantage that accrued 
from them was bought at too dear a price, and they were 
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suspended on the 25th. The result of this engagement was 2sth. 
that the enemy had been driven out of a position he had 
strongly entrenched and fortified, and ground was gained 
and held on a front of four miles with an average depth of 
six hundred yards ; moreover 785 prisoners and 10 machine 
guns were taken. ‘The casualties both in officers and men 
were very numerous in the units fighting in the first line, 
and among them the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards lost 
their gallant commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. R. A. Smith, C.M.G., who fell on the 18th while the 
struggle was at its height. The battalions in reserve only 
suffered slightly, even though subject all the time to a heavy 
shell fire. In the 2nd Battalion Coldstream, Captain A. 
Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O., M.C., was wounded (slight) 2oth 
May, and of other ranks two were killed and twelve wounded. 
In the 3rd Battalion two rank and file were killed and 
eighteen wounded. The 4th (Guards) Brigade marched to 
Le Préol on the 26th. 

The great offensive undertaken by the Allies in May had 
not altered the military situation in the west. The enemy 
had lost heavily, and the French took many prisoners from 
him as well as field and machine guns. But his main line 
of defence was not pierced and the conditions of the siege 
still remained unchanged ; the barrier he had constructed 
to oppose our advance was still sound and unbroken. Had 
we been able to establish ourselves on the ridge above Lille, 
something more substantial might have been done, or at 
least some foothold obtained whence to make a serious 
advance towards the railway centres which the Germans 
had captured and which were very useful to them. The 
operations at Festubert, like those at Neuve Chapelle, had 
in fact failed to yield satisfactory results owing to the want 
of artillery and the small supply of high-explosives. The 
French lent some of their guns to assist our attack ; but 
they could not make up for the grave deficiency in our 
armament which prevented the British Army from gaining 
a success equal to that achieved by General Foch. Neither 
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the wire entanglements nor the defences could be destroyed 
by shrapnel, and as soon as the troops tried to advance they 
were mown down in the open before they could reach their 
objective, or else if they did arrive as far as the wire they 
were held up and shot down before they could cut it and get 
through. It was fighting on very unequal terms and no 
real impression could be made on the enemy, even though 
his infantry was inferior to ours. When this was realized 
in England, indignation was aroused; but a discerning 
public laid the blame upon the military authorities then at 
the War Office, who were not at fault, while the real culprits 
who had starved the army by their past neglect escaped all 
censure. At the outbreak of hostilities, Lord Kitchener, as 
already related, took very prompt steps to get the necessary 
munitions, but even his great energy and ability could not 
create all at once what did not exist. It took at least twelve 
months to erect the necessary plant to produce the war 
material that was indispensably required to carry on the 
fight in France, and to put the British forces there on some- 
what more level terms with the enemy. But shortly before 
the year elapsed armaments were taken out of his hands 
and were relegated to another Department of State over 
which he had no control. In a comparatively short space of 
time after that the fruits of his labours began to ripen, and 
munitions became more plentiful. Then the new Depart- 
ment was not slow to take the entire credit for the achieve- 
ment ; Lord Kitchener’s work was ignored, and the useful 
influence he exerted over the war policy of the country was 
undermined. Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 

The casualties in the Regiment from the gth March to 
the end of May, many of them due to the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of siege warfare, amounted to 374 all ranks, as follows : 


1st Battalion. _ Killed in action, 34 other ranks. 
Wounded. Captain C. M. H. Massey, 1st April, 
Lieutenant D. M. B. Hall, 
3rd April, Captain R. B. J. Craw- 
furd, 27th April, Lieutenant Hon. 
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T. C. R. Agar-Robartes (slight), 
gth May, and 137 other ranks. 
2nd Battalion. Killed in action, 21 other ranks. 
Wounded. Captains E. B. G. Gregge-Hop- 
wood, D.S.O., 22nd March, and 
A. Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O. (slight), 
20th May, and 669 other ranks. 

3rd Battalion. Killed in action, Lieutenant Sir Roland J. 

Corbet, Bart., 15th April, and 

17 other ranks. 

Wounded. 8g other ranks. 

In a dispatch of the British Commander-in-Chief of the 
31st May another list is given of officers and men who 
were recommended for gallant and distinguished service, 
and the names of the Coldstreamers so mentioned will be 
found in Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. 

The position of the British Forces in France sandwiched 
in between the Eighth and Tenth French Armies was not 
wholly satisfactory. It had been brought about by the 
confusion which the earlier course of the campaign had 
entailed, and it led to inconvenience and loss of power, for - 
the overlapping of the lines of communication of the two 
allied armies interfered with the efficiency of both. Sir John 
French naturally desired to have this rectified as soon as 
circumstances might permit ; he wished to occupy a sector 
near the sea, on the right of the Belgians, where he could be 
responsible for the safety of the Channel Ports, or whence 
he could advance if possible to recover the Flemish coast 
which he had failed to defend when the war began. As 
early as January he arranged with General Joffre to take 
over from the Eighth French Army, when reinforcements 
made him strong enough, a considerable part of their line 
and to give up that which was held by the Ist Corps at 
Givenchy.’ But this plan was not carried into effect, and it 
was not until June that the Second Army relieved the French 
in the northern face of the Ypres salient as far as the village 
of Boesinghe. Meanwhile, during the progress of the Battle 

1 Life of Lord Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur, 1920, iii. 221. 
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of Festubert, the British line was extended towards the 

south beyond the La Bassée road, and on the 15th May 

the 1st (Guards) Brigade took over the position at Vermelles, 

the Divisional Head-Quarters being established there on 

ile the 18th. On the 3oth May a reorganization of the First 

* Army took place, when the troops composing it were dis- 
tributed as follows : 


Indian Corps, now consisting of the 8th, 49th (West 
Riding Territorial), Meerut and Lahore Divisions, 
under Sir James Willcocks, took over the defensive 
line from the right of the Second Army (right of the 
IlIrd Corps, south of Armentiéres) to La Quinque Rue 
road, exclusive. 

IVth Corps, consisting of the 7th, 51st (Highland Terri- 
torial), and Canadian Divisions, under Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, from La Quinque Rue road inclusive to 
the La Bassée canal. 

Ist Corps, rst, 2nd, and 47th (London Territorial) 
Divisions, under Sir Charles Monro, from the canal to 
the left of the French Tenth Army, then west of Loos. 


On the same day the 4th (Guards) Brigade who had been 

doing duty in the Givenchy area with rest billets at Le 

Préol, moved into billets at Noeux les Mines, four miles 

south of Béthune, in reserve of the 2nd Division who 

relieved the French 58th Division south of Vermelles. The 

1st Battalion Coldstream continued to do duty at Vermelles, 

and with rest billets at Sailly la Bourse, until the 2nd June, when 

June the Brigade returned to Béthune having been relieved by 
the 47th (Territorial) Division. 


Inspections of the three Coldstream battalions took place 
about this time, when their bearing and conduct in the field 
were the subject of favourable comment ; so also the never- 
varying exemplary conduct of the men. An illustration of 
the good opinion formed of the Regiment may be seen in 
the following extract from an address made to the 2nd 
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Battalion on the 24th May by Major-General H. S. Horne, 
C.B., commanding the 2nd Division : 

Not only in the trenches, but in billets you have been an example 
to the Division and the Army at large, have raised the standard of 
the whole Army in this respect and gained the admiration of our 
Allies. Whatever operation you have been called upon to do you 
have done. 

The 3rd June was the King’s birthday, and on that day 
a telegram was sent to His Majesty by his faithful Cold- 
stream Regiment serving at the front : 

The three Battalions of the Coldstream Guards in France wish 
Your Majesty many congratulations to-day. 

And they received the following gracious answer sent 
through the Military Secretary : 

The message which I have received from my three battalions of 
the Coldstream Guards at the front, on the anniversary of my birth- 
day, has greatly touched me. Please convey to all ranks my warmest 
thanks for their congratulations and good wishes and tell them how 
proud I am of their achievements. 


z2 
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CHAPTER XI 


FORMATION OF A GUARDS DIVISION 
Map No. 10 


Turkey at war with the Allies. Dardanelles expedition. Russian reverses. 
Italy at war with Austria. The New Army begins to arrive in France. 
The Third Army constituted. Formation of a Guards Division under 
Lord Cavan ; new battalions raised ; creation of the Welsh Guards ; the 
eight battalions already in France join the new formation. 


LTHOUGH the principal efforts of the British Army 
were made in France, the operations against the 
enemy were by no means confined to the Western Front. 
Germany possessed large colonies in Africa and had interests 
in the Pacific Ocean, and it was obviously necessary to 
expel her from those areas. Arrangements were soon made 
to effect these objects, the accomplishment of which did 
not entail the employment of many European troops. The 
British naval supremacy, while securing our communications 
intact with distant theatres, at once severed those of the 
enemy with all his territories beyond the sea. He had to 
trust for defence to his local resources, and these were likely 
to fail him in the end if not immediately. Japan too, having 
joined the Allies, undertook, with the co-operation of a 
small British contingent, to seize the German settlement 
of Kiao-Chao in China, and the place surrendered in 
November 1914. Hostilities so wantonly provoked by 
Germany ranged far and wide over the earth; they did not, 
however, always result in the speedy defeat of her forces, 
and in East Africa the vigorous resistance of General von 
Lettow-Vorbeck kept the war alive there until it came to 
an end by the armistice on the 11th November 1918. By 
that date the Kaiser was deprived of all his possessions 
outside Europe, and his Colonial Empire, which he had 
laboriously endeavoured to create, was swept away and 
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crumbled before his eyes like a house of cards. The 
Regiment was not engaged in any of these operations ; and 
we need not further allude to them, except to add that two 
Coldstream Officers were serving at that time in the West 
African Frontier Force, Major F. C. Jenkins on the Staff 
and Captain L. N. A. Mackinnon. Among the losses 
incurred, the latter fell in action in the Cameroons 6th 
November 1915, on which day the Battle of Banyo was 
fought, which brought the conflict in that Colony to a close, 
the last German stronghold surrendering three months later. 
But another and a far more important expedition was under- 
taken in the Near East, which led to a wide dispersal of our 
military resources ; and to this we must now briefly refer, 
for it reacted on the whole subsequent course of events. 
Bulgaria was then ruled by a German Prince whose 
friendship with Berlin was well known, and there was 
rivalry between that kingdom and Serbia where the dispute 
had arisen which precipitated the world-war. The new 
nations that had come into existence by the ruin of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe were in fact in an unsettled 
state ; they were jealous of each other and greedy, as 
occasion might offer, to absorb more territory than had 
fallen to their share when the earlier distributions had been 
made. It was obviously to the interests of the Allies that 
these local animosities should be stilled while the great 
struggle lasted, and that to none of these kingdoms should 
be given the opportunity of joining the enemy. It is true 
that the European possessions of the Sultan were at this 
time reduced to very small dimensions ; but he still was 
master of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus, and the position there, in strong hands, afforded 
the most efficacious means of controlling the action of the 
various States forming the Balkan Peninsula. The Allies 
in the ascendency at Constantinople could ensure their 
neutrality at least, if not their active co-operation in the war 
against the Germanic Powers ; and this could be done with 
the greater ease, since the name of England always com- 
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Division were in reserve in Béthune, and thus the attack 
of the Ist Corps on the 9th was to be conducted by the rst 
Division, the 2nd and 3rd Brigades in the front line and the 
1st (Guards) Brigade in divisional reserve. After a bom- 
bardment of forty minutes on the morning of Sunday the 
gth May the infantry of all the three Corps rushed out to 
seize their objectives. There were momentary successes ; 
the 8th Division captured the first line of the trenches at 
Rouges Bancs, and there were other gains, but the position 
assailed was much stronger than had been anticipated. The 
defences were not shattered and our troops were held up. 
No substantial progress was made, and a more extensive 
artillery preparation was necessary to crush the resistance 
offered by the enemy’s numerous fortified posts. 

The following from Colonel Ponsonby’s diary gives an 
account of what occurred in his neighbourhood, and his 
story was practically repeated everywhere else : 

Bombardment started at 5 a.m. Guns chiefly 18-pounders, 
bombarding the wire obstacles in front of the German trenches. 
Then the remaining 60, making a total of 150 guns, blazing away 
for all they were worth till 5.40 a.m. We had to march just in front 
of our own guns, and it felt as if our own guns would knock all our 
heads off. We filed in behind the barricade in the third line. Later, 
we were told the attack of the 2nd and 3rd Brigades had failed, and 
they had lost heavily. They had attempted to charge the enemy’s 
trenches, but machine guns were opened on them, and they were 
simply mowed down before they got half-way across. In fact the 
effect of the artillery bombardment was over-estimated. We were 
told to remain in the barricades till further orders, and there we stuck 
practically all day being shelled most of the day, and having a bad 
time of it, although the Battalion suffered very little indeed. At 
4 p.m. we were told another attack was to be made after another 
bombardment of 45 minutes by the artillery. The attack to be made 
by the Black Watch on the right, and the Cameron Highlanders on 
the left. Scots Guards and Coldstream in the second line. The 
same thing happened again, and this time it was almost worse, as the 
casualties were higher, in fact the Black Watch lost about 400 men 
and over 15 Officers out of the 1,000. The Camerons lost about 
200 and about 10 Officers, and only a few men got as far as the 
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German trench. Julian Steele, Beckwith-Smith and myself got 
blown down by a Black Maria, but were none the worse for it. The 
wounded coming from the front line were a ghastly sight. I have 
never seen such awful wounds in the head, nearly all from Maxim 
fire. It was a perpetual stream for over two hours. 


The 1st (Guards) Brigade were sent back in reserve to 
Hinges that night; during the day the casualties in the 
1st Battalion Coldstream were Lieutenant Hon. T. C. R. 
Agar-Robartes wounded (slightly), and of other ranks one 
was killed, sixteen wounded, and five were missing. 

Next day, the roth, no better result followed, and it was 
then decided to concentrate all available forces on the 
southern point of the attack and to recommence the offensive 
with a more ample artillery preparation. The night of the 
12th May was fixed for the operation to begin, but owing to 
weather conditions it was adjourned until the night of the 
15th. On the 12th, the 4th (Guards) Brigade were relieved 
at Cuinchy by the 1st Division, and marching towards 
Locon they halted for a few hours at Le Préol where they 
found the 1st Battalion posted, and thus the whole of the 
Coldstream Regiment in France were again concentrated 
for a short time in the same place. The 4th Brigade later 
proceeded to billets in the Locon—Le Touret district, and 
there they rejoined the 2nd Division to get ready for the 
new plan of attack in which they were to take a share. On 
the 15th, the 7th and Canadian Divisions were moved to the 
Festubert area for the same purpose. The assaulting forces 
were formed of the 7th Division on the right, the Indian 
Corps on the left, the 2nd Division in the centre, with the 
4th (Guards) Brigade in reserve, and the Canadians in the 
second line. The enemy’s position extending from Riche- 
bourg l’Avoué in a south-westerly direction was to be seized 
by a surprise night attack, the Indians and the 2nd Division 
to begin operations at 11.30 p.m. of the 15th followed by 
the 7th Division at 3.15 a.m. of the 16th. Both the 2nd and 
7th Divisions, under the orders of Sir Charles Monro, 
succeeded in dislodging the Germans from their trenches, 
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but a further advance was checked, as part of the hostile 
line that lay between them was unbroken and remained 
uncaptured. The Indians, however, were not so fortunate; 
they were held up, and failed to arrive at their objective 
owing to the strength of the defences in the neighbourhood 
of Richebourg l’Avoué, and they were then ordered to take 
up a defensive position to secure the left flank of the 2nd 
Division. 

Next day the enemy was driven out of the trenches that 
separated the 7th and 2nd Divisions; the inner flanks 
were thus enabled to join hands. The 4th (Guards) 
Brigade also came into action on this day ; the two Cold- 
stream battalions were, however, still held in reserve. The 
2nd Battalion Grenadiers on the right and the Irish Guards 
on the left moved to the front, and as they joined up with 
the firing line of the 20th (Guards) Brigade, the former 
unexpectedly found themselves fighting side by side with 
their 1st Battalion. Further headway was not made without 
enormous difficulty, and many were the losses incurred 
during the frontal attacks that had to be delivered against 
an unshaken enemy well provided with machine guns. 
During the 18th and 19th the ground was vigorously dis- 
puted, and yard by yard it was painfully won. The Cold- 
stream were not ordered up to join in the actual struggle ; 
and on the roth, the 7th and 2nd Divisions were brought 
back into the second line, the former being relieved by the 
Canadians and the latter by the 51st (Highland Territorial) 
Division. These two formations were placed under the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Alderson commanding the 
Canadians. A day or two later the 47th Division (2nd 
London Territorials) were also drawn into the battle, which 
went on all this time without pause or interruption under 
the same unfavourable conditions, and in the course of 
which the Canadians made a brilliant forward movement in 
the night of the 2oth-21st. But these offensive operations 
could not go on indefinitely ; the advantage that accrued 
from them was bought at too dear a price, and they were 
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suspended on the 25th. The result of this engagement was 25th. 
that the enemy had been driven out of a position he had 
strongly entrenched and fortified, and ground was gained 
and held on a front of four miles with an average depth of 
six hundred yards ; moreover 785 prisoners and 10 machine 
guns were taken. The casualties both in officers and men 
were very numerous in the units fighting in the first line, 
and among them the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards lost 
their gallant commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. R. A. Smith, C.M.G., who fell on the 18th while the 
struggle was at its height. The battalions in reserve only 
suffered slightly, even though subject all the time to a heavy 
shell fire. In the 2nd Battalion Coldstream, Captain A. 
Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O., M.C., was wounded (slight) 2oth 
May, and of other ranks two were killed and twelve wounded. 
In the 3rd Battalion two rank and file were killed and 
eighteen wounded. The 4th (Guards) Brigade marched to 
Le Préol on the 26th. 

The great offensive undertaken by the Allies in May had 
not altered the military situation in the west. The enemy 
had lost heavily, and the French took many prisoners from 
him as well as field and machine guns. But his main line 
of defence was not pierced and the conditions of the siege 
still remained unchanged ; the barrier he had constructed 
to oppose our advance was still sound and unbroken. Had 
we been able to establish ourselves on the ridge above Lille, 
something more substantial might have been done, or at 
least some foothold obtained whence to make a serious 
advance towards the railway centres which the Germans 
had captured and which were very useful to them. The 
operations at Festubert, like those at Neuve Chapelle, had 
in fact failed to yield satisfactory results owing to the want 
of artillery and the small supply of high-explosives. The 
French lent some of their guns to assist our attack ; but 
they could not make up for the grave deficiency in our 
armament which prevented the British Army from gaining 
a success equal to that achieved by General Foch. Neither 
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the wire entanglements nor the defences could be destroyed 
by shrapnel, and as soon as the troops tried to advance they 
were mown down in the open before they could reach their 
objective, or else if they did arrive as far as the wire they 
were held up and shot down before they could cut it and get 
through. It was fighting on very unequal terms and no 
real impression could be made on the enemy, even though 
his infantry was inferior to ours. When this was realized 
in England, indignation was aroused; but a discerning 
public laid the blame upon the military authorities then at 
the War Office, who were not at fault, while the real culprits 
who had starved the army by their past neglect escaped all 
censure. At the outbreak of hostilities, Lord Kitchener, as 
already related, took very prompt steps to get the necessary 
munitions, but even his great energy and ability could not 
create all at once what did not exist. It took at least twelve 
months to erect the necessary plant to produce the war 
material that was indispensably required to carry on the 
fight in France, and to put the British forces there on some- 
what more level terms with the enemy. But shortly before 
the year elapsed armaments were taken out of his hands 
and were relegated to another Department of State over 
which he had no control. In a comparatively short space of 
time after that the fruits of his labours began to ripen, and 
munitions became more plentiful. Then the new Depart- 
ment was not slow to take the entire credit for the achieve- 
ment ; Lord Kitchener’s work was ignored, and the useful 
influence he exerted over the war policy of the country was 
undermined. Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 

The casualties in the Regiment from the gth March to 
the end of May, many of them due to the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of siege warfare, amounted to 374 all ranks, as follows : 


1st Battalion. Killed in action, 34 other ranks. 
Wounded. Captain C. M. H. Massey, 1st April, 
Lieutenant D. M. B. Hall, 
3rd April, Captain R. B. J. Craw- 
furd, 27th April, Lieutenant Hon. 
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T. C. R. Agar-Robartes (slight), 
oth May, and 137 other ranks. 
2nd Battalion. Killed in action, 21 other ranks. 
Wounded. Captains E. B. G. Gregge-Hop- 
wood, D.S.O., 22nd March, and 
A. Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O. (slight), 
2oth May, and 69 other ranks. 

3rd Battalion. Killed in action, Lieutenant Sir Roland J. 

Corbet, Bart., 15th April, and 

17 other ranks. 

Wounded. 809 other ranks. 

In a dispatch of the British Commander-in-Chief of the 
31st May another list is given of officers and men who 
were recommended for gallant and distinguished service, 
and the names of the Coldstreamers so mentioned will be 
found in Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. 

The position of the British Forces in France sandwiched 
in between the Eighth and Tenth French Armies was not 
wholly satisfactory. It had been brought about by the 
confusion which the earlier course of the campaign had 
entailed, and it led to inconvenience and loss of power, for - 
the overlapping of the lines of communication of the two 
allied armies interfered with the efficiency of both. Sir John 
French naturally desired to have this rectified as soon as 
circumstances might permit ; he wished to occupy a sector 
near the sea, on the right of the Belgians, where he could be 
responsible for the safety of the Channel Ports, or whence 
he could advance if possible to recover the Flemish coast 
which he had failed to defend when the war began. As 
early as January he arranged with General Joffre to take 
over from the Eighth French Army, when reinforcements 
made him strong enough, a considerable part of their line 
and to give up that which was held by the Ist Corps at 
Givenchy.! But this plan was not carried into effect, and it 
was not until June that the Second Army relieved the French 
in the northern face of the Ypres salient as far as the village 
of Boesinghe. Meanwhile, during the progress of the Battle 

1 Life of Lord Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur, 1920, iii. 221. 
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of Festubert, the British line was extended towards the 
south beyond the La Bassée road, and on the 15th May 
the 1st (Guards) Brigade took over the position at Vermelles, 
the Divisional Head-Quarters being established there on 

3oth the 18th. On the 3oth May a reorganization of the First 

May. 7 : ° 
Army took place, when the troops composing it were dis- 
tributed as follows : 


Indian Corps, now consisting of the 8th, 49th (West 
Riding Territorial), Meerut and Lahore Divisions, 
under Sir James Willcocks, took over the defensive 
line from the right of the Second Army (right of the 
IIIrd Corps, south of Armentiéres) to La Quinque Rue 
road, exclusive. 

IVth Corps, consisting of the 7th, 51st (Highland Terri- 
torial), and Canadian Divisions, under Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, from La Quinque Rue road inclusive to 
the La Bassée canal. 

Ist Corps, rst, 2nd, and 47th (London Territorial) 
Divisions, under Sir Charles Monro, from the canal to 
the left of the French Tenth Army, then west of Loos. 


On the same day the 4th (Guards) Brigade who had been 

doing duty in the Givenchy area with rest billets at Le 

Préol, moved into billets at Noeux les Mines, four miles 

south of Béthune, in reserve of the 2nd Division who 

relieved the French 58th Division south of Vermelles. The 

1st Battalion Coldstream continued to do duty at Vermelles, 

2nd with rest billets at Sailly la Bourse, until the 2nd June, when 

June. the Brigade returned to Béthune having been relieved by 
the 47th (Territorial) Division. 


Inspections of the three Coldstream battalions took place 
about this time, when their bearing and conduct in the field 
were the subject of favourable comment ; so also the never- 
varying exemplary conduct of the men. An illustration of 
the good opinion formed of the Regiment may be seen in 
the following extract from an address made to the 2nd 
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Battalion on the 24th May by Major-General H. S. Horne, 
C.B., commanding the 2nd Division : 

Not only in the trenches, but in billets you have been an example 
to the Division and the Army at large, have raised the standard of 
the whole Army in this respect and gained the admiration of our 
Allies. Whatever operation you have been called upon to do you 
have done. 

The 3rd June was the King’s birthday, and on that day 
a telegram was sent to His Majesty by his faithful Cold- 
stream Regiment serving at the front : 

The three Battalions of the Coldstream Guards in France wish 
Your Majesty many congratulations to-day. 

And they received the following gracious answer sent 
through the Military Secretary : 

The message which I have received from my three battalions of 
the Coldstream Guards at the front, on the anniversary of my birth- 
day, has greatly touched me. Please convey to all ranks my warmest 


thanks for their congratulations and good wishes and tell them how 
proud I am of their achievements. 


zZ2 
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CHAPTER XI 


FORMATION OF A GUARDS DIVISION 
Map No. 10 


Turkey at war with the Allies. Dardanelles expedition. Russian reverses. 
Italy at war with Austria. The New Army begins to arrive in France. 
The Third Army constituted. Formation of a Guards Division under 
Lord Cavan ; new battalions raised ; creation of the Welsh Guards ; the 
eight battalions already in France join the new formation. 


LTHOUGH the principal efforts of the British Army 
were made in France, the operations against the 
enemy were by no means confined to the Western Front. 
Germany possessed large colonies in Africa and had interests 
in the Pacific Ocean, and it was obviously necessary to 
expel her from those areas. Arrangements were soon made 
to effect these objects, the accomplishment of which did 
not entail the employment of many European troops. The 
British naval supremacy, while securing our communications 
intact with distant theatres, at once severed those of the 
enemy with all his territories beyond the sea. He had to 
trust for defence to his local resources, and these were likely 
to fail him in the end if not immediately. Japan too, having 
joined the Allies, undertook, with the co-operation of a 
small British contingent, to seize the German settlement 
of Kiao-Chao in China, and the place surrendered in 


- November 1914. Hostilities so wantonly provoked by 


Germany ranged far and wide over the earth; they did not, 
however, always result in the speedy defeat of her forces, 
and in East Africa the vigorous resistance of General von 
Lettow-Vorbeck kept the war alive there until it came to 
an end by the armistice on the 11th November 1918. By 
that date the Kaiser was deprived of all his possessions 
outside Europe, and his Colonial Empire, which he had 
laboriously endeavoured to create, was swept away and 
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crumbled before his eyes like a house of cards. The 
Regiment was not engaged in any of these operations ; and 
we need not further allude to them, except to add that two 
Coldstream Officers were serving at that time in the West 
African Frontier Force, Major F. C. Jenkins on the Staff 
and Captain L. N. A. Mackinnon. Among the losses 
incurred, the latter fell in action in the Cameroons 6th 
November 1915, on which day the Battle of Banyo was 
fought, which brought the conflict in that Colony to a close, 
the last German stronghold surrendering three months later. 
But another and a far more important expedition was under- 
taken in the Near East, which led to a wide dispersal of our 
military resources ; and to this we must now briefly refer, 
for it reacted on the whole subsequent course of events. 
Bulgaria was then ruled by a German Prince whose 
friendship with Berlin was well known, and there was 
rivalry between that kingdom and Serbia where the dispute 
had arisen which precipitated the world-war. The new 
nations that had come into existence by the ruin of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe were in fact in an unsettled 
state; they were jealous of each other and greedy, as 
occasion might offer, to absorb more territory than had 
fallen to their share when the earlier distributions had been 
made. It was obviously to the interests of the Allies that 
these local animosities should be stilled while the great 
struggle lasted, and that to none of these kingdoms should 
be given the opportunity of joining the enemy. It is true 
that the European possessions of the Sultan were at this 
time reduced to very small dimensions ; but he still was 
master of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus, and the position there, in strong hands, afforded 
the most efficacious means of controlling the action of the 
various States forming the Balkan Peninsula. The Allies 
in the ascendency at Constantinople could ensure their 
neutrality at least, if not their active co-operation in the war 
against the Germanic Powers ; and this could be done with 
the greater ease, since the name of England always com- 
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manded the respect of the people, even if it did not evoke 
the same feeling in the political cliques that ruled them. 
But there was much more than this to be gained with a 
friendly, or an overawed, Turkey. For then the im- 
peratively needed communications with Russia would be 
available, and the Entente Powers could mitigate the dis- 
advantage under which they had laboured owing to the 
isolation of their Northern Ally ; and lastly, Egypt and the 
Suez Canal would be rendered safe from hostile molesta- 
tion, and the defences of our own communications with 
India, the Far East, and Australia relieved from all anxiety. 
The attitude which Turkey would assume at the outbreak 
of the war was therefore a question of no small importance 
to the Allies and more especially to ourselves. Unfortunately, 
Germany had been allowed to exercise a preponderating 
influence over the Sultan and his principal advisers, and 
when we were suddenly involved in the stupendous conflict 
upon which our national existence depended, we felt the 
full inconvenience of having tolerated such a policy. 

Nor was there energy sufficient on our part to nullify 
the inauspicious ascendency which the Kaiser had obtained 
over the counsels of the Porte. Our naval forces in the 
Mediterranean had been reduced just when they were most 
required, and we lacked the means to act promptly. Had 
this not been done the serious question which was soon 
to confront us might never have arisen, because hitherto 
the Ottoman Government had always seen reason when firm 
and vigorous steps were taken without delay to oblige 
them to comply with our legitimate demands. They had 
a wholesome dread of British naval power. But it was 
different in August 1914; and so it happened that when 
two German ships of war, the Goeben and the Breslau, fled 
in haste for refuge to Constantinople before the war was 
even a week old, we were in no condition to insist upon 
their immediate disarmament. Nothing in short was done, 
and the Turks were soon taught to believe that we had 
become a decadent race and might be defied with impunity. 
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Three months later they were convinced of it, and then, 
persuaded by Germany, they turned away from their old 
traditional policy of friendship with Great Britain, to join 
the enemy, while no effort had been made by us to avert so 
great a misfortune. On the 29th October 1914, in con- 
junction with the two German battleships, they attacked 
Odessa, and thus war broke out between them and the 
Allies. Beyond, however, bombarding a few days later, on 
the 3rd November, some of the outer Dardanelles forts to 
try the range of the Turkish guns, but in effect giving notice 
to the new enemy that it was time for him to strengthen his 
defences, no active steps were taken by us to interfere with 
him ; except that the Suez Canal was held and strongly 
guarded against attack, and an expedition was sent from 
India to Basrah at the head of the Persian Gulf, to secure 
the safety of our oil supply from Persia. In due course this 
latter object was successfully accomplished, and then, without 
any apparent reason, operations assumed even larger dimen- 
sions until we drifted into a separate war of no small magni- 
tude in Mesopotamia. 

With the beginning of the new year (1915) it dawned at 
last on certain members of the Government that something 
must be done to coerce Turkey, and at that moment the 
matter seemed the more urgent since the Russians were 
being pressed in the Caucasus where they were fighting their 
hereditary enemy. Then, without consulting the naval and 
military officers who had the best means of judging the 
feasibility of warlike adventures, Government decided to 
force the Dardanelles by ships only, without the aid of 
a military contingent. None of the officers was sanguine 
that the attack would succeed, and some of the most 
experienced among them were of opinion that the attempt 
should not be made. A regular expedition might be fitted 
out to land and seize the Gallipoli Peninsula, and so help 
the fleet to get through the straits, but it would require 
time and much preparation: above all secrecy was abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the enemy from getting any 
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inkling of the impending invasion. The conditions of the 
problem were not the same as they were in the previous 
August, when prompt and vigorous action was likely to 
effect the object in view. But the politicians had taken the 
bit in their teeth, and were determined at all costs to try 
their experiment. They dwelt on the brilliant results which 
would follow the achievement ; and no one differed with 
them, always provided that victory might reasonably be 
expected to attend the effort. And yet they never explained 
why, when they held these views, they had deliberately 
weakened the Mediterranean fleet, and why they did not at 
the commencement of the war take steps to force the 
Dardanelles, when the Turks were totally unprepared to 
resist us, when they still stood in awe of us, and before 
the Germans could organize their defences and give them 
powerful and material assistance. If the proposal was 
possible in February 1915, its chances of success were 
infinitely greater in August 1914, and the results then 
would have been even more brilliant and useful. 
rgth Naval operations began on the 19th February and con- 
Feb. tinued for a month, but the object was not attained. Not- 
withstanding the devotion, skill, and bravery of the fleet, 
little impression was made on the forts, while the channel 
was infested with mines which rendered progress in narrow 
waters impossible. It soon became evident that the task 
imposed could not be carried out according to the reck- 
lessly adopted plan. Meanwhile the Government seem to 
16th have been alarmed at their own rashness, and on the 16th 
Feb. February, just before the first bombardment opened, they 
came to the conclusion that a military force should be 
concentrated as soon as possible near the Dardanelles to 
support the naval attack. The consequences of this decision 
were grave, for from it sprang the joint naval and military 
enterprise against the Gallipoli Peninsula,1 and we were 
now definitely committed to carry out a very difficult 
operation without adequate forethought or preparation. 
1 First Report of the Dardanelles Commission, p. 30. 
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But added to this and far more important, the independent 
naval attempt that was allowed to begin on the 19th February, 
notwithstanding the decision of the 16th, gave ample notice 
to the enemy that a regular invasion was in contemplation, 
and the element of surprise was entirely lost. By the time 
the joint expedition was ready for action, the Peninsula was 
thoroughly fortified under the supervision of competent 
German officers, the most modern weapons were provided, 
and the existing garrison was largely reinforced. The pro- 
jected operation then became a very formidable undertaking. 

It is hardly necessary to describe further in any detail 
the events that followed. It may suffice to say that an army 
under General Sir Ian Hamilton, G.C.B., of some 80,000 
men, was got together, and it was composed of the last 
Division of the Regular Forces (the 29th Division) which 
was originally destined for service in France, of the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps which by this time had 
arrived in Egypt, of a Royal Naval Division, and of a French 
Division. Two landings were effected on the southern end 
of the Peninsula on the 25th April, in the face of exceptional 
difficulties and at the cost of very heavy casualties. The 
conduct of the troops was beyond all praise, but their 
heroism could achieve little beyond establishing them firmly 
on the shore of the land they had invaded. They were 
held up, just as their comrades in France were checked, 
by a well-armed enemy who stood behind solid defences 
scientifically constructed ; everywhere they found them- 
selves face to face with a regular fortress. Further reinforce- 
ments arrived, but the situation remained unchanged and 
no substantial progress was made. Among these fresh 
troops was the 52nd (Lowland Territorial) Division, con- 
taining the 155th Brigade, one of its units being the 4th 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. McNeile, late Coldstream Guards, who on the 
12th July led his Battalion to the attack near Helles in two 
waves, and went himself with the front wave. During the 
advance he was wounded but able to move on ; on reaching 
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what he believed to be his final objective—a mere mark in 
the ground mistaken for a trench in the photograph taken 
by an aeroplane—he realized that his men had got too far 
forward and ordered them back. They retired in an orderly 
way, but owing to their rapid advance they came under 
their own barrage, and suffered very heavy casualties, 
amounting to 17 officers and 500 other ranks. Colonel 
McNeile was killed, having been badly wounded for the 
second time just before the retirement began. 

In July a still larger force was sent out, and the army was 
brought up to thirteen divisions, of which two were French, 
the whole with some details, amounting to about 120,000 men. 
They were urgently required in the western theatre, but 
Government hoped at last to repair past errors and to carry 
through their belated policy of forcing the Dardanelles. In 
the beginning of August another determined effort was 
accordingly made to drive the enemy out of his stronghold, 
and a third gallant landing was effected at Suvla Bay. But 
again the troops were met by well-entrenched defenders, 
and advance was not possible. Only the shore was held 
and there were difficulties about the water supply ; the men 
moreover were always under fire, and there was no place 
open to them in the Peninsula free from danger to which 
they could be brought to rest ; but their spirit and resolution 
never flagged. Nevertheless from a military point of view the 
situation was intolerable, and the position untenable. Colonel 
G. P. Dawnay, M.V.O., D.S.O., late of the Regiment, served 
on the Staff of Sir Ian Hamilton ; and in the second period 
of these operations, Brigadier-General F.S. Maude, late Cold- 
stream Guards, wounded in France 13th March, now pro- 
moted Major-General, received the command of the 13th 
(New Army) Division. Of other Coldstream officers not 
already mentioned, whoserved in the Dardanelles, there were: 

Colonel C. J. Hawker, Base Commandant, Lancashire Landing, 

afterwards Provost Marshal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, 

commanding 8th Cheshire Regiment. 
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Captain E. D. H. Tollemache, G. S. O. 3, 52nd (Lowland Terri- 
torial) Division. 

Captain J. C. Brand, Asst. Provost Marshal, afterwards Staff 
Captain 86th Brigade, and later Brigade-Major 87th Brigade 
(both 29th Division). 

Captain N. R. Wilkinson, C.V.O., Landing Officer at Mudros, 
afterwards D. A. Q. M. G., and later Commandant, Ad- 
vanced Base. 

Captain C. W. Villiers, Asst. Provost Marshal, afterwards Provost 
Marshal. 

2nd Lieutenant F. Thewlis, on the Staff, Interpreter. 

During all this time the French co-operated zealously 
both with our naval and military forces. But Government 
earnestly sought for further assistance, and exhausted all 
their skill in diplomacy to persuade Greece and Bulgaria to 
join against the Teutonic league, offering rewards for their 
compliance. The Greeks, however, were not attracted by 
the prospect ; in their eyes our final success seemed to be 
more than doubtful, and the strong arm of the Kaiser 
loomed near and threatening. Nor was Bulgaria induced 
to accept our alliance ; on the contrary King Ferdinand 
increased his influence by the ineptitude of our action and 
rejoiced at our failure. He looked forward to the day when 
he might enlarge his territories under the favour of a 
victorious Germany. The old prestige we had always 
enjoyed in the Near East had in fact fallen low; we had 
not valued it in the recent past and it had slipped away 
almost unnoticed, and now when we wanted it most we 
could not regain it. By the absence of an early appreciation 
of the dominant position which Turkey occupied, and of the 
immediate necessity of securing communications with 
Russia, we found ourselves, when engaged in a war of the 
first magnitude in France, entangled in another most 
serious campaign of doubtful issue, ill-conceived from the 
beginning and undertaken without consideration or pre- 
paration ; while large forces had also to be locked up in 
Egypt for the defence of the Suez Canal. The school of 
pacifism dominant in England in the earlier part of the 
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present century had not produced wise and prudent 
statesmanship, nor did it contribute to render the nation 
fit to maintain its rights when the hour of trial had arrived. 


Pi Events in Russia had given rise to many extravagant 
*"* hopes in western Europe. It was confidently and generally 
believed that as soon as the vast man-power of that Empire 
was fully developed a decision would be reached, and that 
the Teutonic armies would be crushed as by a steam roller. 
But there was a rude awakening from that pleasant dream, 
and the course of the conflict in the eastern theatre was soon 
to shatter all those bright expectations. The Russian 
people more than any other of the belligerents suffered 
from the strictest form of blockade, and despite our mari- 
time supremacy we were unable to relieve them ; for their 
communications were cut off by the enemy in the Baltic 
Sea, into which our fleets could not penetrate, and by 
Turkey through the Bosphorus. These two important 
outlets were effectually sealed up. In this respect they were 
far worse off than the Central Powers, with the result that 
their means of conducting hostilities were weakened. They 
had the men, but not the arms and munitions, and thus the 
resistance they could offer was of necessity slackening. 
Meanwhile a mighty scheme was being matured which was 
designed to drive them clean out of the field and to finish 
the war once and for ever in the eastern theatre. It was 
carefully elaborated in all its details by the best brains of the 
Prussian Great General Staff, and was jealously guarded 
from prying eyes so that nothing should be known of it 
beforehand. A crushing blow was to be struck in an un- 
expected quarter. The Germans had large forces all along 
the eastern front, still commanded by Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg ; but they made their first attack, under the 
strong leadership of General von Mackensen, by concen- 
trating masses of their troops near the Donajec River, well 
armed with huge supplies of modern artillery and of 
unlimited ammunition. The great offensive was suddenly 
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launched on the 2nd May, and the ability with which it 2na 
was conceived, planned, and carried out, and the prompt ~*” 
success it achieved took the world by surprise. The 
Russians holding the river did not think they would be so 
fiercely assailed there, nor had they guns to match those 
opposed to them; they were immediately overwhelmed. 
They fell back with that magnificent bravery which has 
always characterized them, obstinately contesting the ground 
wherever it was possible to make a stand, delivering counter- 
attacks, and taking advantage of any false move the enemy 
might make. Sometimes they gained local successes of 
importance when confronted by the Austrians. But their 
armament was very defective, too often non-existent, while 
the Prussian onslaught was very powerful, and its impetus 
well maintained. It was not to be resisted. A long 
and disastrous retreat followed, but it was an orderly 
and well conducted retreat which never degenerated into 
a rout. 

It is not possible to describe any of the stirring events 
of this great campaign. We can only indicate briefly a mere 
outline of a few of the more general results which it brought 
about. The tide of German victories surged on, and by the 
2nd June, Przemysl, captured not three months before, fell June. 
and was restored to Austria ; three weeks later, 22nd June, 
the important town and railway centre of Lemberg, the 
capital of Galicia, was also lost. Then the war raged 
furiously farther north, and Warsaw was in imminent 
danger. The Grand Duke Nicholas, now recognizing that 
it could not be held without compromising his forces, 
withdrew them before it was too late, and on the 5th August 5th. 
the capital of Poland fell into German hands. The problem ae 
presented to the Russian High Command for solution was 
how to save their armies in the field, and preserve them 
from annihilation ; territory had to be freely ceded, but the 
troops had at all costs to be got away before they could 
be surrounded or broken up in detail. The task was 
very difficult, for the pressure everywhere exerted by the 
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invader was hard to withstand; but in the end it was 
achieved—though at great sacrifice. By the beginning of 


- October the military situation was very different to what it 


was in April; the gains in Austria were lost, Poland was 
overrun, and the Russian line of defence ran from the 
frontier near Czernowitz in Bukovina, due north through 
Pinsk in the Pripet Marshes, to a point on the Baltic close 
to Riga. There was consternation in Russia at this un- 
toward catastrophe, and confidence in the Government was 
shaken ; more especially since the shortage of munitions 
which had occasioned the disaster was believed to be due to 
criminal malpractices. Nevertheless the crisis was met with 
dignity and calm resolution ; no one wished to conclude 
a shameful peace. The Germans had gained a great deal ; 
but their anxieties were not yet over, nor had they gained 
a decision, for the final overthrow of the Empire was not 
accomplished. It still remained a living adversary, able to 
defend its present line, and ready and determined to renew 
hostilities as soon as a fresh supply of weapons could be 
obtained. There was, however, one additional source of 
satisfaction to the victors, for the Grand Duke with his 
strong personality was removed from the scene; he was 
relieved from the supreme command, and appointed Viceroy 
of the Caucasus ; the Tsar then placed himself at the head 
of his armies, 5th September. 


The misfortunes which troubled the Entente Powers in 
the spring of 1915 were to some extent mitigated by Italy, 


- who having joined the Allies took a share in the war against 
? Austria Hungary, 23rd May. As a party to the Triple 


Alliance, Italy was bound to the Central Empires for mutual 
defence against aggression ; and the Kaiser hoped on that 
account to rope that nation in, and to secure their assistance 
on his side when the European peace was broken. An 
invasion into southern France, and the use of their fleet in 
the Mediterranean Sea, would have made his task less 
difficult than it proved to be. But Italy, unlike Austria, was 
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no mere vassal of Germany and had no idea of participating 
in a policy of wanton brigandage. In August 1914 she 
remained neutral, on the ground that the aggressive action 
of her two partners was in conflict with the purely defensive 
character of the treaty. Later on, certain demands made 
under the treaty were not satisfied, and she became belli- 
gerent as above stated. It would have been more fortunate 
had this intervention taken place earlier, for it might have 
interfered with the German programme in Russia. As it 
was, however, the Government of Vienna were soon able to 
provide for the safety of their southern border without 
injury to the plans of their Confederate. 

This frontier is very defensible. An invader into the 
Dual Monarchy might gain initial victories ; but he would 
then at once find himself in an extensive mountainous 
region, hard to penetrate, through which run all roads that 
lead into the heart of the Empire ; and only by forcing this 
formidable obstacle could he reach a position where he 
could effectually coerce the Austrians. The Italians had 
little to hope for by attempting so serious a military under- 
taking. Their easiest line of advance was across the Isonzo 
river to Trieste ; though even in that district there were 
considerable difficulties attending such an operation, and 
if successful the result, while important, could not influence 
in any vital way the course of the world war. The geo- 
graphical conditions in the Italian theatre, which became 
known as the Southern Front, were in fact favourable to 
the enemy, and were by no means favourable to our new 
Ally ; for there were no natural barriers of any sort to give 
protection to the rich and fertile plains of north Italy, which 
lay open and undefended to an enterprising and powerful 
assailant. On the other hand, the Italian fleet and army, 
capable of expansion to 1,000,000 men, were reckoned as 
valuable auxiliaries to the coalition engaged in destroying 
the Teutonic League. It is hardly necessary to say more 
than a few words on the campaign which ensued. While 
guarding against any hostile descent that might be made 
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into the provinces of Venetia and Lombardy, the main 
object of the Italian High Command was to seize Trieste, 
and had they been earlier in the field, it seems possible that 
they might have succeeded. But the enemy got a sufficient 
part of his troops back from Galicia in time, and was 
able to offer a strong resistance to their design. They 
pushed across the Isonzo, however, and gained some further 
advantages, but when the winter set in the town of 
Gorizia, occupying an important position on the road to 
Trieste, had not been taken. The war in this new theatre 
employed many Austrian divisions, and to some extent it 
was a set-back to the German military achievements in 
Russia. It afforded, however, no compensation for that 
calamity, and in other respects it did not appear to produce 
at that time any serious effect on the general situation. 


Having made this digression to give some idea how 
events outside of France were shaping themselves and what 
influence they exerted on the main struggle that was taking 
place there, we must now hasten to return and glance at 
affairs in that more important area during the period from 
the rst June to the 24th September. The failure at Festubert 
to pierce the German lines of defence, and the growing 
belief that General Foch’s gallant and persevering efforts 
to drive the enemy out of his stronghold at Lens would 
not accomplish their object, made it clear to the allied 
Commanders-in-Chief, that just then they were in no 
condition to force the enemy back or to relieve the pressure 
he maintained in the eastern theatre. He had apparently 
ample means to defend himself against their assaults, and 
he could pursue his offensive in Poland undisturbed and 
without anxiety. On the contrary, they rather feared the 
Russians might collapse altogether, and then that the 
Teutonic legions would be free to return to the west to 
attempt to batter down their defences. The British military 
resources were still in process of formation. Some divisions 
of the New Army (sometimes known as Kitchener’s Army) 
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were already at the front but more of them were still to 
follow. ‘The first to reach the seat of war was the gth (New) 
Division, a Scottish formation that embarked for France 
in May. The general appearance of these troops gave 
satisfaction, the physique of the infantry was excellent, the 
artillery efficient, and the units were well officered and com- 
manded.! Supplies of suitable armament and ammunition 
were arriving, but not in sufficiently large quantities to enable 
us to undertake extensive operations until the best part of the 
summer was past ; we were in this respect weakened by the 
unfortunate Dardanelles expedition. There was therefore 
little to be done in the western theatre at the moment, and 
the summer of 1915 was accordingly spent in reorganizing 
the British forces and in preparing for another great attempt 
to break through the lines of the enemy. As a matter of 
fact that attempt could not be made before the end of 
September, and the German Emperor was thus able to 
pursue his efforts against Russia for some months without 
any serious molestation on our part. 

Defensive operations, however, continued with unabated 
vigour, and all along the line the conflict raged without 
pause, but with no results of any great importance on either 
side. The principal fighting took place near Ypres, and 
during this period the enemy invented another weapon of 
attack by driving burning liquid into our trenches with a 
strong jet—a revival of the liquid fire used by the Greeks 
at certain times in the Middle Ages. It gained him tem- 
porary possession of a short line of trench work, but he did 
not hold it long, losing this and even more ground a few 
days later, 9th August. Useful as a surprise and useful in 
some exceptional cases this device did not achieve any real 
success, and it was not extensively employed. On account 
of the increasing strength of the Expeditionary Force, the 
British Corps were raised from two to three Divisions each, 
additional Corps were formed and incorporated in it, and 
on the 11th July a Third Army was organized under General 

1 Sir J. French’s Dispatch, 15th June 1915. 
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Sir Charles Monro when the command of the Ist Corps 
devolved upon Lieutenant-General Sir Hubert Gough. The 
French Commander-in-Chief urged that we should take over 
more of the line, and advocated that the allied armies should 
be alternated, believing that this plan would lead to good 
results ; and in this way our troops would be available to 
help the French attack at Arras. Sir John French demurred 
with good reason, but eventually on the 21st July General 
Monro took over seventeen miles south of Arras, in the valley 
of the Somme and on the right of the French Tenth 
Army, under General d’Urbal. These augmentations to the 
British Expeditionary Force serving on the Western Front 
created a new Order of Battle which will be given in the 
next chapter, together with the positions occupied by the 
different formations that composed it. 

Meanwhile the Coldstream continued to perform trench 
duties, now in the front line and now in reserve—in Noeux 
les Mines, Sailly la Bourse, or Béthune. The conditions of 
life had not altered, except that the weather was now warm 
and the water difficulties were more easily overcome than 
in the winter. All ranks were well employed at all times, 
either in active operations when in actual contact with the 
enemy or in preparing for them, and when in reserve the 
men were carefully trained in the use of bombs, trench 
mortars, and other newly invented weapons as well as in the 
duties of siege warfare. Mining and counter-mining were 
moreover constantly going on, and both Officers and men 
were alert and busy. The General Officer Commanding 
the 2nd Division, recognizing the services rendered by the 
4th (Guards) Brigade, issued the following on the 26th June: 

Since the 4th (Guards) Brigade went into ‘ Z ’ Section on June 6th 
it has really done splendid work. In addition to opening up and 
deepening the communication trenches, and the construction of 
several different minor works in rear, you have dug and wired a new 
line across a front of at least 8,000 yards. The 4th (Guards) Brigade 
and the 11th Company Royal Engineers have done great work on 
many previous occasions, but I think that this last achievement 
surpasses them all. 
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As a rule the battalions were two days in the trenches and 
two in billets. They did not always occupy the same ground, 
but were moved about as the routine of the great siege 
required. Some of this ground was more dangerous than 
the rest, and more vigilance was necessary to hold it intact. 
The Germans were closer and more powerful in the position 
near Cuinchy, between the canal and the Béthune—La 
Bassée road, where so much fighting had already taken 
place ; and these more important sections were not always 
held by the same units ; to some extent they were taken in 
turn. Though in different divisions the three battalions of 
the Regiment were serving in the same area; and so they 
often met, and when in reserve, usually in Béthune, there 
were many Coldstream or Brigade of Guards reunions, 
sports, and other entertainments. The 4th June was duly 
kept by old Etonians, but Waterloo Day was naturally left 
without celebration. The 24th July was observed as a 
holiday, when a Brigade Horse Show was held with much 
ceremony, and a Coldstream boxing competition—the whole 
of the Regiment being in Béthune and off duty that day. 
And yet Béthune was by no means out of the enemy’s reach, 
and he treated it almost daily to a bombardment, known to 
the men as the ‘ evening hate’. Some casualties resulted 
from it, private property to some extent was destroyed, and 
several of the townspeople lost their lives, but it had not 
the slightest effect on the course of the struggle. It may 
seem strange that in the very midst of the turmoil of a fierce 
and most brutal war, some of the inhabitants, who might 
apparently have gone away, should be living close to the 
hurly-burly as if nothing was going on. And yet such was 
the case, and we hear of a well-to-do French family, a widow 
and two daughters, who never left their Chateau close to 
Verquin almost in the front line, having guests to dinner, 
music in the evening with the usual amenities of social life, 
while the battle was raging at their very doors. 

During the period under review, from the 1st June to the 
24th September, the rst Battalion received on the 5th June 
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a draft of fifty rank and file under 2nd Lieutenant J. R. 
Woods. A number of other officers also joined all three 
battalions, many of them returning from sick leave or cured 
from wounds. Generally speaking those who arrived for 
the first time in France were young and of small military 
experience ; this appears to have been more especially the 
case with the 1st Battalion, and at one time, towards the 
end of July, there were only four officers with more than 
one year’s service, the rest with about six months’ service. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this disadvantage, the leadership of 
the men was conducted in a far more efficient way than 
might have been expected. It was in fact a young man’s 
war, and the youths who joined up came from a fighting 
stock ; they quickly rose to the responsibilities of their 
position. The names of the officers will be given at the 
end of this chapter, but the casualties of the Regiment in 
the summer months of the year have to be noted here ; 
most of them were due to trench warfare, and many of them 
were incurred in the Cuinchy section of the line. The 
losses were : 
1st Battalion. Killed. Eleven other ranks. 

Wounded, 2nd Lieutenants R. T. Burton by a shell in Béthune, 
5th June; W. Johnstone, 13th June; F. M. Fisher (acci- 
dental, slight), 22nd July ; C. E. P. Green, 4th August, and 
ninety other ranks. Among these casualties were two young 
and very efficient non-commissioned officers, Sergeants 
Hatton and Jackson, both killed on the 28th July ; the latter, 
a mere boy only nineteen years old, began the war as a Private, 
was four times mentioned for bravery in the field, and had 
just been awarded the D.C.M. for exceptional gallantry. 
Lieutenant Compton, R.A.M.C., the Medical Officer attached 
to the Battalion, was also wounded, 2oth August, replaced by 
Lieutenant J. E. L. Keyes, R.A.M.C. 

2nd Battalion. Killed, 2nd Lieutenant O. W. P. Senhouse, who, 
stumbling against a hostile patrol, was struck by a bomb, 
1gth June; and seven other ranks. Wounded, Lieutenant 
Viscount Marsham, shot through the eye, fortunately missing 
the brain, 11th July ; 2nd Lieutenant O. W. H. Leese (slight), 
1gth July ; and sixty-one other ranks. 
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3rd Battalion. Killed. Twelve other ranks. 

Wounded, 2nd Lieutenants G. F. Whidbourne and R. P. Elwes, 
both 21st June ; Viscount Ipswich (shell shock), 23rd July,” 
and eighty-six other ranks. 

The Regiment had also to regret the loss of Captain Hon. 
E. W. M. M. Brabazon, D.S.O., of the 2nd Battalion, then 
4th (Guards) Brigade Machine-gun Officer, killed by a shell 
on the 17th June. Total Regimental casualties during this 
period were 278, of whom 32 were killed and 246 wounded. 
Captain P. R. B. Lawrence, Coldstream Guards, replaced 
Captain Brabazon on the 15th July. 

Some changes took place during the summer months of 
1915. The 2nd Division remained in the Ist Corps, but 
towards the end of June the 1st Division was transferred to 
the IVth Corps and came under the orders of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. The gallant Brigadier-General Earl of Cavan, 
C.B., who had so greatly distinguished himself in every 
operation in which he had been engaged and who had so 
successfully led the 4th (Guards) Brigade in the field, was 
promoted Major-General and appointed to the command of 
the soth (Northumbrian Territorial) Division, 29th June ; 
his separation from the Guards happily did not last for long, 
and in less than two months he was again with them. The 
command of the 4th (Guards) Brigade then devolved upon 
Brigadier-General G. Feilding, D.S.O., who had only a 
short time before relinquished the command of the 3rd 
Battalion on promotion. Moreover Colonel T. G. Matheson, 
D.S.0., commanding the 3rd Battalion, was promoted 
Brigadier-General and was appointed to command the 46th 
Brigade, part of the 15th (New Army) Division, 29th July, 
and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel J. V. Campbell, 
D.S.O., who became Commanding Officer of the 3rd 
Battalion. Captain Viscount Feilding, D.S.O., 3rd Battalion, 

1 Officers otherwise invalided during this period were in 1st Battalion, 
Lieutenant J. M. Younger, 15th June, 2nd Lieutenants T. A. Tapp, 
30th June, C. D. W. Parish, roth July, R. H. Pike Pease, 2oth July ; 3rd 
Battalion, Lieutenant J. N. Horlick, 27th June, Captain G. E. Vaughan, 
7th September. 
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was also appointed D.A.Q.M.G. on the Staff of the 2nd 
Division, 21st July. The reorganization of the British 
Expeditionary Force already mentioned brought about the 
creation of a Guards Division, and this was effected towards 
the end of August. Just before leaving the front to join the 
new formation, the 1st Battalion were relieved in their 
trenches on the 22nd August and marched to billets in the 
village of Annequin. Nos. 3 and 4 Companies were 
collected west of Beuvry where the Drums met them and 
played them into their billets ; this was the first time the 
Drums had played since the commencement of the retreat 
from Mons in 1914. It may also be noted here that the 
Black Watch was one of the very few units who had their 
band instruments with them in France. Most of the divisions 
had a Band at this time, the instruments having been supplied 
by the Commandant of Kneller Hall under War Office instruc- 
tions. The Guards Regimental Bands went out to France in 
turn later on after the Guards Division had been formed. 
There had been once a Guards Division in the field, in 
the Waterloo campaign, but not since then, and at that 
time such a name implied a very different body of troops to 
what it means at the present day. Then it consisted of 
two brigades of two battalions each, or of four battalions 
only; now in Infantry alone—not counting Cavalry, 
Artillery and other military Services that belong to it—it is 
formed of three infantry brigades, each of four battalions, 
and in this war, with the addition of a special battalion, it 
contained thirteen battalions. In the middle of last century 
the Brigade of Guards was composed of seven battalions 
grouped into three Regiments—the Grenadier Guards three 
battalions, Coldstream and Scots Guards two each. In 
1897 third battalions were raised by the Coldstream and by 
the Scots Guards, and the wisdom of the step then taken 
was seen shortly afterwards when war broke out in South 
Africa in 1899. During that war, moreover, another Regi- 
ment was added, when the Irish Guards were raised, formed 
of one battalion. But in 1905 the Radicals came into power, 
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and blind to the manifest signs of the times or unwilling to 
read them, they immediately disbanded the Scots Guards 
augmentation, while that of the Coldstream was only saved 
by sending it away for some years out of sight to Khartoum. 
Thus in 1914, at the outbreak of hostilities, there were still 
nine battalions forming the Brigade of Guards, and of these, 
eight were on active service in France; but they were 
scattered, for two were serving in the 1st Brigade (1st 
Division), four in the 4th Brigade (2nd Division), and two 
in the 2oth Brigade (7th Division). Each of these four 
Guards Regiments, moreover, formed on mobilization, as we 
have already seen, another or Special Reserve Battalion for 
recruitment and training, for providing drafts to the units 
in the field, for home duties, and for the reception of con- 
valescents when discharged from Hospital; and these 
Reserve battalions were capable of expansion into new 
Service units as occasion might require. When a Guards 
Division was formed, the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Irish 
Guards were ordered to raise one battalion each. Mean- 
while a fifth Regiment was added to the Brigade of Guards 
in February 1915 by the creation of the Welsh Guards, 
consisting of one Service battalion with its own Reserve 
battalion; and thus there were the thirteen battalions 
available for the infantry of the new Division. The necessary 
Squadron and a Cyclist Company were obtained from the 
Household Cavalry, while the Divisional Artillery, Engineers, 
Signal Company, Train, and Medical units were provided 
from other sources by the Army Council. 

The addition of an extra infantry unit to the twelve 
battalions, that made up the three brigades of the Guards 
Division, was not a special feature confined to that formation, 
but was part of the general reorganization of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and to every British division this thirteenth 
unit was added. The war required a body of troops trained 
to construct field works, to keep in good repair the roads 
and approaches at the immediate front, and to assist the 
Royal Engineers in the many duties that trench warfare 
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imposed upon them; and these special battalions called 
‘ Pioneers’ were accordingly formed for these purposes. 
The Pioneer Battalion of the Guards Division was raised by 
the Regiment and received the name of ‘ the 4th Battalion 
Coldstream Guards (Pioneers)’; it was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth. The first 
four bars of the chorus of ‘Marching through Georgia’ were 
adopted as its Bugle call. On the 17th July the Reserve 
Battalion at Windsor was accordingly designated the 5th 
(Reserve) Battalion, and it was then staffed as under : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. A. C. Crichton, M.V.O., Com- 

manding Officer. 

Major L. C. Garratt, Second in Command. 

Captain T. R. Clutterbuck, Adjutant. 

Captain G. Gooding, Quartermaster. 
The duties undertaken by this Battalion will be detailed at 
somewhat greater length later on ; but meanwhile, in order 
to give some idea of the activities of that portion of the 
Regiment that remained at home, it may be stated here that 
the Reserve unit was eventually enlarged from four to eight 
companies, the first four being composed of recruits, and 
the last four of men returned from the seat of war; and 
from both when fit for active service the drafts were sent out 
to France. Non-commissioned officers were also provided 
to help train the new levies that were being raised. The 
Battalion, moreover, furnished detachments when necessary 
to increase the London garrison and sometimes proceeded 
there to line the streets on ceremonial occasions. The Bugle 
call adopted was that of No. 6 Company of the 2nd Battalion. 
The strength of the 5th (Reserve) Battalion was on the 
15th August 1915, 70 Officers and 3,781 other ranks, 
including those invalided from service battalions, some of 
whom were receiving hospital treatment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. A. C. Crichton, M.V.O. In Command. 
Major F. H. Hardy. 
Major H. W. Studd, D.S.O. 
Major R. Whitbread. 
Major L. C. Garratt. 
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Captains. 
W. St. A. Warde-Aldam. C. L. Gordon. 
J. N. Horlick. F. C. Gore-Langton. 
Sir James Wilmot, Bart. G. B. S. Follett. 
J. M. Younger. R. L. C. Bewicke-Copley. 
J. S. Egerton. T.R. Clutterbuck, Adjutant 
S. J. Burton. The Viscount Marsham. 
R. A. Arkwright. G. Gooding, Quartermaster. 
Lieutenants. 
R. P. Elwes. W. T. Scott-Elliott. 
D. M. B. Hall. Hon. H. Brougham. 
T. L. C. Curtis. A. G. Soames. 
H. E. de Trafford. T. D. Spencer. 
A. W. D. Bentinck. Hon. G. P. M. N. Sturt. 
J. B. S. Bourne-May. A. E. Hardy. 
Sir Robert Walker, Bart. T. A. Tapp. 
G. F. Whidborne. G. R. Lane. 
N. A. Daniell. 
and Lieutenants. 
A. D. Bridge. R. H. Pike-Pease. 
A. Briggs. J.C. Fair. 
L. Bootle-Wilbraham. J. S. Heathcote. 
H. G. Watkins. C. G. Heywood. 
H. H. C. Williamson. A. N. Howard. 
C. D. W. Parish. F. E. Banbury 
W. G. Edmonstone. T. K. Barnsley 
W. Johnstone. J. R. Blacker. 
Lord Hugh Kennedy. C. P. Blacker. 
A. W. Kirk. A. C. Bonvalot. 
F. R. Brocklebank. W. S. B. Bosanquet. 
W. G. Bulteel. C. A. Vian. 
R. T. Burton. A. H. Villiers. 
G. L. I. Smith. E. N. Clifton. 
L. C. Smith. J. B. L. Martin. 
R. H. Spinney. I. G. Menzies. 
E. K. Stephenson. P. H. G. Horton-Smith-Hartley. 
Total. 70. 


The 4th (Pioneer) Battalion, after some weeks’ training, 
marched out of Windsor on the 15th August 1915, and on 
arrival in France found the Guards Division forming at Map 
Lumbres, six miles south-west of St. Omer, under their %®? 
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trusted Chief, Lord Cavan, who was appointed to the new 
command. The Guards Battalions that were already at the 
seat of the war left the various brigades and divisions in which 
they were serving, sincerely regretted by their comrades 
with whom they had been so long and intimately associated, 
and this regret at parting after all the perils and labours 
they had gone through together was real and mutual on 
both sides. They left with the best wishes of all ranks, and 
demonstrations of esteem and goodwill greeted them on 
their departure by officers and men off duty who lined the 
road and cheered them as they passed on towards St. Omer, 
and by the presence of their former commanders, who, 
accompanied by their Staffs, came to bid them good-bye. 
The 4th (Guards) Brigade left on the 19th August, escorted 
by the Divisional Band ; the rst Battalions of the Cold- 
stream and Scots Guards left on the 23rd escorted by the 
Black Watch Band, and were inspected by the Corps 
Commander, Sir Henry Rawlinson, before moving away. 
Arrived at St. Omer, they marched past the Commander-in- 
Chief surrounded by the Head-Quarter Staff. The follow- 
ing farewell Orders were issued : 

By General Sir Douglas Haig, commanding the First 
Army, 20th August. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade leaves my command to-day after over 
a year of active service in the field. During that time the brigade has 
taken part in military operations of the most diverse kind and under 
many varied conditions of country and weather, and throughout all 
ranks have displayed the greatest fortitude, tenacity, and resolution. 
I desire to place on record my high appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Brigade, and my grateful thanks for the devoted 
assistance which one and all have given me during the year of 
strenuous work. 

Special Order by Major-General H. S. Horne, 2nd Division, 
18th August. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade leaves the 2nd Division to-morrow. 
The General Officer Commanding speaks not only for himself but 
for every Officer, Non-commissioned Officer, and man of the 
Division, when he expresses sorrow that certain changes in organiza- 
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tion have rendered necessary the severance of ties of comradeship 
commenced in peace and cemented in war. For the past year by 
gallantry, devotion to duty, and sacrifice in battle and in the trenches, 
the Brigade has maintained the high traditions of His Majesty’s 
Guards, and equally by thorough performance of duties, strict 
discipline, and the exhibition of many soldierlike qualities, has set 
an example of smartness which has tended to raise the standard and 
elevate the moral of all with whom it has been associated. Major- 
General Horne parts from Brigadier-General Feilding, the Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, and men of the 4th (Guards) Brigade 
with lively regret, he thanks them for their loyal support and wishes 
them good fortune in future. 


The next few weeks were spent in the neighbourhood of 
Lumbres, where the new Division was formed and got to- 
gether into fighting trim. It was attached to the XIth Corps, 
the command of which was given to Lieutenant-General 
Haking, C.B. (late G.O.C. 1st Division), the other two 
divisions being the 21st (Major-General G. T. Forestier- 
Walker, C.B.), and the 24th (Major-General Sir J. G. 
Ramsay, K.C.B.); both these formations were arriving 
from England and were levies of the New (Kitchener) 
Army. The Lewis gun—a modified form of the then 
existing machine gun, lighter in weight, more quickly 
adjusted in position, and easily carried by one man—was 
just then being tested in practice, but was not issued till 
later ; among other points much attention was paid to the 
development of machine-gun action in modern warfare. 
Some further changes took place at this time. The 1st, 2nd, 
and 7th Divisions, weakened by the withdrawal of the eight 
Guards battalions, were made up to strength. Brigadier- 
General Hon. W. Lambton, C.M.G., late of the Regiment 
and Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, was 
promoted Major-General and appointed to command the 
4th Division; he was succeeded by Brigadier-General 
H. C. Lowther, C.V.O., who had been in command of the 
1st Brigade. Colonel J. Ponsonby, D.S.O., was then 
promoted Brigadier-General and posted to the 2nd (Guards) 
Brigade, and the command of the 1st Battalion devolved 
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upon Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. E. Egerton. Lieutenant 
Hon. M. H. D. Browne became Adjutant of the 1st Battalion, 
vice Lieutenant M. B. Beckwith-Smith, D.S.O., appointed 
Staff Captain of the 2nd (Guards) Brigade. Colonel Julian 
Steele, moreover, was promoted Brigadier-General to com- 
mand the 22nd Brigade (7th Division), and was replaced 
by Colonel P. A. Macgregor, D.S.O., who assumed com- 
mand of the 2nd Battalion. Captain W. M. Beckwith was 
appointed to the Staff of the XIth Corps, Intelligence 
Branch. At a divisional field-day at Lumbres on the rst 
September, the 1st Battalion paraded for the first time with 
the new 2nd (Guards) Brigade. On the 24th September 
the following was the organization of the Guards Division : 


COMPOSITION OF GUARDS DIVISION, 24.9.15. 


General Officer Commanding. 
Major-General F.R.Earlof | Grenadier 
Cavan, C.B., M.V.O. Guards. 
Personal Staff. 
Captain C. M. Headlam. Bedfordshire 
Yeomanry. 
Lieut. O. Lyttelton. Grenadier 
Guards. 
General Staff. 


G.S.O. 1st Grade. Colonel Hon. W. P. Hore- Scots Guards. 
Ruthven, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

G.S.0O. 2nd Grade. Major N.R. Davidson, D.S.O. R.A. 

G.S.O. 3rd Grade. Captain G. E.C. Rasch, D.S.O. Grenadier 


Guards. 
Administrative Staff. 
A.A. & Q.M.G. Lt.-Colonel W.H.V.Darell, | Coldstream 
DS.O. Guards. 
D.A.A.&Q.M.G. Major F. G. Alston. Scots Guards. 
D.A.Q.M.G. CaptainA.F.A.N.Thorne. Grenadier 
Guards. 
Guards Divisional Artillery. 
G.O.C. Brig.-General A.E. Wardrop. R.A. 
Brigade Major. Major D. le P. Trench. R.A. 
Staff Captain. Captain W. E. Mann. R.A. 
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61st (Howitzer) Brigade, R.F.A. 
0.C Lt.-Colonel G. N. Cartwright. 
74th Brigade, RFA. 
O.C. Lt.-Colonel L. P. Carden. 
75th Brigade, RFA. 
O.C. Lt.-Colonel F. R. Thackeray. 
76th Brigade, R.F.A. 
0.C. 


Colonel R. D. Gubbins. 
Guards Division Ammunition Column. 
0.C. Lt.-Colonel H. Fawcus. 
Royal Engineers. 
C.R.E. Lt.-Colonel J. E. Vanrenen. 


Adjutant to C.R.E. Captain R. A. S. Mansel. 


5 ed Field Company, R.E. 
O.C. Major A. Brough, D.S.O. 


75th Field Company, RE. 
0.c. Major A. Rolland. 
76th Field Company, R.E. 
O.c, Major M. O. C. Tandy. 


Signal Company, R.E. 
O.C. 


Captain J. Clementi. 
Guards Divisional Train. 
0.C. Lt.-Colonel J. C. L. Black. 
Senior Supply Officer. Captain (T/Major) A. W. Johns. 
Adjutant. Captain H. E. Standage. 
Mechanical Transport Company. 
0.C. Major Sir W. E. T. Avery, Bart. 
Medical Services. 
A.D.M.S. Lt.-Colonel (T/Colonel) G. 
S. McLoughlin, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., A.M.S. 
D.A.D.MS. Captain F. D. G. Howell. 
O.C. No. 3 Field Lt.-Colonel A. W. Hooper, 
Ambulance. D.S.O. 
O.C. No. 4 Field Major P. A. Lloyd-Jones, 
Ambulance. D.S.O. 


O.C. No. 9 Field Lt.-Colonel E. W. Bliss. 
Ambulance. ; 
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R.A. 
R.A, 


R.A. 


R.A. 
R.A. 


RE. 
RE. 


RE. 
RE. 
RE. 


RE. 


AS.C, 
AS.C, 
AS.C. 


AS.C. 


R.A.M.C. 
R.A.M.C. 
RA.M.C. 
R.A.M.C. 


R.A.M.C. 


366 Formation of a Guards Division 
Departments and Services. 
A.D.VSS. Major F. C. O’Rorke. AV.C. 
D.A.D.O.S. Major W. W. Blades, D.S.0. A.0.C. 
AP.M. Captain Earl of Clanwilliam, Royal Horse 
M.C. Guards. 
Household Cavalry Divisional Squadron. 
0.C. Captain B. D. A. Corbet. ist Life 
Guards. 
200 men. 1st Life 
Guards. 
Household Cavalry Cyclist Company. 
0.C. Captain V.R. Montgomery. 2nd Life 
Guards. 
100 men. Royal Horse 
Guards. 
100 men. and Life 
Guards. 


Pioneer Battalion. 4th Batt. Coldstream Guards. 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Colonel R. C. E. Skef- 


fington-Smyth. 
Second in Command. Major Hon. G. V. Baring. 


Adjutant. 
Quartermaster. 
Medical Officer. 
Company Officers : 
Captain 


” 
Lieut. 


” 
2nd Lieut. 
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Captain G. J. Edwards. 
2nd Lieut. 
Lieut. W. Raffle. 


W. E. Hutchinson. 
R.A.M.C 


G. A. O. Lane. 

Hon. E. M. Pakenham. 
Lord Petre. 

J. S. Coats. 

D. J.C. Glass. 

E. Blundell. 
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and Lieut. C. M. H. Pearce. 
a J. M. Peto. 


“3 J. C. Piggott. 
$y R. Sharpley. 
* P. A. Shaw. 
‘es H. C. St. J. Thompson. 
1st Guards Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General G.P.T.Feild- | Coldstream 
ing, C.B., D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain J.S.S.P.V. Visct. | Grenadier 
Gort, M.V.O., M.C. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain W. T. Towers- Coldstream 
Clark, M.C. Guards. 
2nd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lieut.-Colonel G. D. Jeffreys. 
2nd Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lieut.-Colonel P. A. Mac- 
Officer. gregor, D.S.O. 
Second in Com- Captain H. D. Bentinck 
mand. 
Adjutant. Captain L. M. Gibbs. 
Quartermaster. Lieut. W. T. Brotherton. 
Medical Officer. Captain J. W. Anderson. R.A.M.C. 
Company Officers : 


Captain A. Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O., M.C. 


W.G. 
ss S. G. F. Taylor 
$5 H. W. Verelst. 
Lieut. A. H. E. Ashley 
Ps W.E. C. Baynes 
95 H. H. Burn. 
is C. W. Janson. 
Pa O. W. H. Leese. 
A.J. H. Smith. 
2nd Lieut. E. St. L. Bonvalot 
is W. G. Bulteel. 
3 The Visct. Gage. 
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and Lieut. A. W. Kirk. 
se R. J. Pinto. 
rf E. J. Watson-Smyth. 
es C. H. Wilkinson. 


3rd Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 


Commanding Lt.-Colonel J. V. Campbell, 
Officer. D.S.O. 
Second in Major R. B. J. Crawfurd. 
Command. 
Adjutant. Captain A. F. Smith. 
Quartermaster. Captain F. T. Prichard. 
Medical Officer. Captain W. Foot. 
Company Officers : 
Captain R.C. Bingham. 
x H. A. Cubitt. 
‘y C. B. Gunston. 
Me F. Longueville. 
Lieut. F. P. Acland-Hood. 
a B. Butler-Stoney. 
ms D. Campbell. 
os M. Dorman. 
» R. O. Hambro 
Aa A. O. J. Hope 
i C. S. Jackson 
~ J. E. H. Platt 
6 D. G. Rooke 
af C. E. Tufnell. 
and Lieut. T. K. Barnsley 
Bs B. R. Jackson. 
fy E. L. B. Ravenhill. 
Re J. S. Wilmot-Sitwell. 
1st Battalion, Irish Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel G. H. C. Madden. 
Officer. 


1st Guards Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 


0.c. 
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(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 


Captain P. R. B. Lawrence. 
Lieut. B. Birkbeck. 

» A. Briggs. 

»  G.F.N, Palmer. 


RA.M.C. 
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2nd Guards Brigade. 
G.O.C. Brig.-General J. Ponsonby, Coldstream 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Major B. N. Sergison Brooke, | Grenadier 
D.S.O. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain M. B. Beckwith- Coldstream 
Smith, D.S.O. Guards. 


3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Colonel N. A. L. Corry, D.S.O. 


1st Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel A. G. E. Egerton. 
Second in Com- Captain G. M. Darell. 
mand, 
Adjutant. Lieut. Hon. M. H. D. Browne. 
Quartermaster. Captain J. Boyd. 
Medical Officer. Lieut. J. E. L. Keyes. R.A.M.C. 
Company Officers : 
Captain Hon. T.C.R. Agar-Robartes. 
Pr R. C. Feilding. 
a E.B.G. Gregge Hopwood, D.S.O. 
et J. C. Wynne Finch. 
Lieut. A. D. Bridge. 
ss C.J. W. Darwin. 
a Hon. E. K. Digby. 
- Hon. C. H. F. Noel. 


Mot car 
. S. Heathcote. 
e Viscount Holmesdale 
. Philipson. 
. Pratt Barlow. 
. I, Smith. 


ay 
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1st Battalion, Scots Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel S. H. Godman. 
2nd Battalion, Irish Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Col. Hon. L. J. P. Butler. 


and Guards Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Lieut. R. M. Wright. 
2nd Lieut. F. M. Fisher. 


3rd Guards Brigade. 
G.O.C. Brig.-General F.J. Hey- | Scots Guards. 
worth, D.S.O. 
Brigade Major. Major R. S. Tempest. Scots Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain E.C.T. Warner. Scots Guards. 


1st Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel G. F. Trotter, M.V.O., 

D.S.O. 

4th Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel G. C. Hamilton, D.S.O. 
and Battalion, Scots Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel A. B. E. Cator, D.S.O. 
1st Battalion, Welsh Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel W. Murray Threipland. 


Senior Chaplains to the Forces. 
C. of E. Rev. R. J. Fleming, C.M.G. 
RC. Rev. S. S. Knapp, D.S.O., M.C. 
French Mission at Divisional Head-quarters. 
Officer in charge. Captaine de Reserve 


Prince Aymon de Faucigny-Lucinge. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS 


Map No. 16 


Order of battle. Offensive by the French in the Champagne; by the 
British at Loos. Guards Division attack Hill 70. The French take over 
part of the British line. German counter-attacks. Fighting near the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt. The battle dies down. Visit of the King ; 
accident to H.M. 


AGER at the earliest possible moment to make a great 
attempt to break through the enemy’s defences, it 
seems doubtful whether the British High Command enter- 
tained any very sanguine expectations that such an under- 
taking in the autumn of 1915 would be crowned with 
complete success. A year had barely elapsed since war had 
been declared, and superhuman efforts had been made by 
the country, under the leadership of Lord Kitchener, to 
raise an army of sufficient strength, adequately armed and 
equipped, to ward off the national danger that confronted 
us. The task was of colossal magnitude, and it was not to 
be accomplished in so brief a space of time ; for there was 
no existing foundation of any sort to build upon, and every- 
thing had to be created from the beginning. A New Army 
had been formed ; it was grouped into divisions ; and the 
work of recruitment was proceeding rapidly and without 
check. It was expanding and was daily becoming more and 
more formidable. The men were full of zeal and en- 
thusiasm ; they were composed of the flower of the nation, 
and were well endowed with all those manly virtues that 
characterize it; their resolution, bravery, and staying 
powers were admirable and were not likely to fail. They 
could be trusted to carry out defensive operations. But the 
case was somewhat different when the offensive had to be 
taken, for they were only partially trained, and the cohesion 
between the units and in the units themselves had scarcely 
Bb2 
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had time to become solid. They lacked the experience 
which is necessary to make their soldier-like qualities 
effective during the confusion that must always attend 
forward movements. It is a high trial when raw troops for 
the first time in action have to attack a well-entrenched enemy 
under modern conditions. Moreover, as we have seen, their 
armament was still insufficient, and this constituted a serious 
difficulty. A powerful artillery is of the first necessity to 
assail elaborate field-works with any real chance of success. 
And lastly, we had been drawn into other commitments 
which went far to cripple our military strength in France. 
This was the most important consideration of all, and it is 
believed by competent authority that but for the expedition 
to the Dardanelles, the Germans might have suffered a real 
set-back in the year 1915.1. And yet there were imperative 
reasons why the attack should not be delayed. Our French 
Allies were ready, and they longed for the moment when 
they could hurl the hated invader out of their country. 
A mere defensive policy was calculated to give confidence 
to the enemy, and to impair the moral and the fine spirit that 
animated our troops. And Russia, true to her promise to 
conclude no separate peace, was clamouring for some assis- 
tance in her dire distress. It was not possible for the British 
forces to stand aside when these great interests were at stake ; 
they were bound to strike for the common good as best they 
could, even if their training and armament were defective. 
Sir John French therefore readily agreed with General Joffre to 
co-operate when joint offensive action was proposed to him. 
Generally speaking the contending armies occupied their 
old positions from the Belgian coast at Nieuport to the Swiss 
" frontier. By the evening of the 24th September the British 
Forces in France had increased and numbered as many as 
thirty-five infantry divisions, of which eleven were Regulars,? 
1 From Private to Field-Marshal, by Field-Marshal Sir W. Robertson, 
Bart., 1921, p. 232. 
2 The Guards, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 27th, and 28th 
Divisions. The 2gth, the last regular Division, was in Gallipoli. 
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two Indian, six Territorials, two Canadians, and fourteen 
New (Kitchener) divisions. The Belgians, under the imme- 
diate command of King Albert, and the remnants of the 
French Eighth Army, now reduced to one Army Corps 
(the XXXVIth Corps), under General Hely d’Oissel, held 
the line from the sea to Boesinghe ; then the Second and 
First Armies carried it on round Ypres to Grenay, situated 
four miles west-north-west of Lens. The Second Army, 
under Sir Herbert Plumer, stood from left to right as 
follows : 

Canadian Corps, formed of the rst and 2nd Canadian Divisions : 

ViIth Corps, formed of the 6th, 14th (New), 49th (Territorial) 
Divisions. 

Vth Corps, formed of the 3rd, 17th (New), 46th (Territorial) 
Divisions. 

IInd Corps, formed of the 12th (New), 28th, soth (Territorial) 
Divisions. 

Then the First Army under Sir Douglas Haig : 

IlIrd Corps, formed of the 8th, 2oth (New), 23rd (New) Divisions. 

Indian Corps, formed of the 19th (New), Lahore, Meerut Divisions. 

Ist Corps, formed of the 2nd, 7th, gth (New) Divisions. 

IVth Corps, formed of the 1st, 15th (New), 47th (Territorial) 
Divisions. 

Next came the French Tenth Army under General 
d’Urbal, as far as the village of Ficheux, five miles south- 
west of Arras; and then the British Third Army under 
Sir Charles Monro : 

VIIth Corps, formed of the 4th, 37th (New), 48th (Territorial) 
Divisions. 

Xth Corps, formed of the sth, 18th (New), 51st (Territorial) 
Divisions. 

XIIth Corps, formed of the 22nd (New), 26th (New), 27th 
Divisions. 

In reserve and directly under General Head-Quarters 
was : 

XIth Corps, formed of the Guards, 21st (New), 24th (New) 
Divisions. 


The Third Army held the line to Curlu on the river 
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Somme. Here it joined the French Sixth Army, which was 
responsible for the defences south of the Somme to Com- 
piégne, and which was now commanded by General Dubois, 
who had fought alongside of us at Ypres in the previous 
autumn. The French in this northern sector were still 
grouped under General Foch. From the sea to Compiégne 
the line ran generally north and south, but at this point it 
turned and took an easterly direction to Verdun; this 
central sector under General de Castelnau was manned by 
the Fifth (Franchet d’Espérey), Fourth (de Langle de 
Cary), Second (Pétain), and Third (Humbert) French 
Armies. In the southern sector from Verdun to Belfort, 
under General Dubail, were the First French Army, an 
unallotted division, and the South Army (Maud’huy) in 
Alsace. The enemy had fewer combatants in the Western 
Front than the Allies, but they were well armed and they 
stood behind solid defences scientifically constructed. The 
Duke of Wiirttemberg was still posted from the sea to 
Ypres, and the Bavarian Crown Prince Rupprecht to the 
south of Arras. 

It was decided by the British and French High Commands 
that two simultaneous advances were to be made on the 
25th September ; the principal attack to be launched by 
de Castelnau’s Group of French Armies in the Champagne 
country east of Rheims, where so much fighting had already 
taken place earlier in the year ; and the other in the direction 
of Lens—to complete the work undertaken by Foch in the 
summer—by the Ist and IVth Corps of the British First 
Army under Haig, and by d’Urbal’s Tenth French Army. 
It was hoped that if the defences in either of these areas 
were penetrated, the Allies could seize some of the railways 
on which the enemy depended for his communications, and 
so force him to loosen his hold on a substantial part of the 
country he had overrun. The arrangements to carry out 
this scheme were to have been guarded from his knowledge. 
But though the superiority of our Air Service helped to keep 
him in ignorance of our design, the project was not kept 
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sufficiently secret, and even the approximate date of the 
operation seems to have been generally known beforehand. 
The Germans must have had some warning of what was 
going to take place.1 Subsidiary attacks were to be delivered 
along the whole line to confuse the enemy as to the real 
points that were menaced. The Second Army at Ypres, 
supported by the Belgians and French on the left, and by 
a British Fleet under Vice-Admiral Bacon, which had been 
bombarding the coast between Nieuport and the Dutch 
frontier, was to threaten the German right flank resting-on 
the sea. The IIIrd and the Indian Corps and the Third 
Army in the valley of the Somme were to make demonstra- 
tions on their fronts. In short, there was to be a simul- 
taneous general offensive movement in many parts of the 
long line from the North Sea to Switzerland, while the main 
attacks were to be delivered against the flanks of the blunt 
salient whose apex was Compiégne, where the invader had 
established himself at the end of the Battle of the Aisne. 
The military units to be employed were carefully instructed 
in their respective duties, and when opportunity permitted 
the coming operations were rehearsed. Then on the 23rd, 
the daily bombardment increased in volume at many points 
along the long front. It continued with ever rapidly 
growing intensity, until it developed into a hurricane of 
shells and explosions, which, shattering the defences, drove 
the Germans out of their trenches. This lasted for several 
hours, till on the morning of the 25th the allied infantry 
dashed out to accomplish the task before them, then the 
artillery immediately lengthened the range to prevent the 
hostile reserves from opposing the assaulting columns. 

The country in the Champagne and Lens areas is gener- 
ally open and undulating, and devoid of much cover ; it 


1 Two days after d’Urbal’s attack developed, that is on the 27th Sep- 
tember, it appears that it was resisted by troops among whom some had 
just arrived from Russia (Hist. of the Great War, by John Buchan, ii. 303) 
showing that the enemy had some previous knowledge of the intention 
of the Allies. 
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thus affords an unobstructed field of fire. It is favourable 
to an army acting on the defensive, and especially is this the 
case near Lens, which is a mining district, where numerous 
ready-made pits and slag heaps abound which were easily 
converted into powerful strongholds. The positions occu- 
pied by the Germans were selected with judgement and care 
and were skilfully fortified ; every advantage was taken of 
the natural facilities which the ground offered to make 
a stubborn resistance. Strong redoubts were constructed 
in suitable positions ; subterranean shelters to hold the men 
while the bombardment lasted were dug out and drained, 
and amply supplied with exits whereby to emerge at once 
to meet an attack; machine guns in large quantities, well 
concealed and protected by earth-works, concrete, and steel, 
were placed where they could command all the approaches ; 
and intercommunications were made safe and easy. The 
trenches, moreover, were rendered inaccessible by barbed 
wire, covering the front and extending to a considerable 
depth. This is described in the Official Account of the 
French Head-Quarters in the following terms : 1 

Two positions, distant three to four kilometres from each other, 
stand out clearly. The first is the more dense; the trenches with 
their alleys of communication present at certain points the appear- 
ance of a wirework chessboard. Everywhere to a depth of from 
three hundred to four hundred metres, there are at least three 
parallel lines, sometimes five. The trenches are separated from each 
other as a rule by wire entanglements varying in width from fifteen 
to sixty metres. The second position comprises only one trench, 
reinforced at certain points by a supporting trench. It is everywhere 
constructed, as is the wire network in front of it, in the form of 
aslope. On top there are merely observation stations with machine- 
gun shelters connected with the trench by an alley of communication. 
Between the two positions the terrain was also specially prepared, 
being cut out by transverse or diagonal trenches. The alleys of 
communication constructed to facilitate the firing, which were in 
many cases protected by wirework, made it possible, according to the 
German method, to split up the terrain by lateral fire, and to main- 

1 Taken from Buchan’s History of the War (published during the war), 
x. 289 (Appendix II). 
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tain, even after the tide of the assailants had flooded the trenches, 
centres of resistance, veritable strongholds, that could only be 
reduced after a siege. The positions of the artillery were established, 
as were also the camps and provision depots, behind the first position, 
the principal line of defence. The whole German organization was 
known to us. It was shown on our maps, and to every defensive 
work, trench, alley of communication, and clump of trees was given 
a special name or a number preceded by a certain letter, according 
to the sector of attack wherein it was situated. This minute precision 
in the details of the preparation is worthy of being pointed out ; it 
constitutes one of the peculiarities of the war, a veritable siege war, 
in which the objective has to be realized beforehand and clearly 
determined, every piece of ground having to be captured by heavy 
fighting, as was formerly every redan and every curtain. 


The ground selected for de Castelnau’s great offensive 
was on a front of something more than fifteen miles, extend- 
ing from the village of Auberive on the left—eighteen miles 
due east of Rheims—through Perthes, Massiges, to Ville 
sur Tourbe on the right. The French bombardment was 
very effective, and when, at the stroke of 5.15 a.m. on the 
morning of the 25th, the range was suddenly lengthened, 
the gallant troops of the French Fourth Army, with the 
Second in support, rushed the first line before the enemy 
could offer any serious resistance. It was a speedy success 
and achieved in a very few minutes, but the battle was only 
in its infancy. The French guns had reduced many of the 
enemy’s works, yet some still remained intact or insuffi- 
ciently demolished. The artillery could not see all their 
objectives ; and the fire of even a few machine guns pro- 
tected by wirework that had escaped the havoc of the 
bombardment, was sufficient in some places to arrest the 
impetus of the attack. Moreover, the second line was un- 
subdued ; it was damaged, but it was not broken and nowhere 
was it penetrated. Hence, although the first onrush was 
successful, the progress made along the front of fifteen 
miles was not equally rapid. But nothing could damp the 
ardour of our Allies. They pressed on with that high 
courage and determination which have always distinguished 
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them, and well supported by their reserves, they fought 
their way forward and soon surrounded the strongholds that 
still held out. They also directed their efforts to pierce the 
second line, and made the first serious attempt to accomplish 

2oth, it on the 29th. But their undivided attention could not be 
given to the operation, when engaged with the many field- 
works in their rear; another intense bombardment could 
not then be organized, and the flanks of their position at 
Auberive and at Ville sur Tourbe were in danger of being 
turned unless strongly guarded. The Germans, meanwhile, 
collected their reserves and got troops from all available 
quarters as rapidly as possible ; with their aid the second 
line withstood all attacks and did not give way. The further 
progress of the French was barred. The battle died down 
gradually, and after a few weeks normal conditions again 
prevailed on the Champagne front. As a result of the 
offensive our Allies advanced their line by more than 
a mile, and by more than two in some places ; they were 
closer to the railway between Grand Pré and Bazancourt, 
and made it even less secure than it was before ; and they 
captured 25,000 prisoners, 150 guns, and large quantities 
of machine guns and stores of every kind. 

gh The demonstrations designed to confuse the enemy took 

ept. . 
place according to arrangement on the 25th September, 
along the whole front of the Second Army, in co-operation 
with the French and Belgians on our left, and aided by the 
action of Admiral Bacon’s Fleet. The principal attack was 
delivered by the Vth Corps near Hooge against the Belle- 
waarde Farm, east of Ypres, and the greater part of the 
German front line was captured soon after daybreak. But 
our troops were unable to consolidate their gains, for the 
enemy concentrated a powerful artillery fire against them, 
and they had to withdraw from them before nightfall. The 
operations conducted by the IIIrd and Indian Corps on 
their respective fronts—at Bridoux, some three miles south 
of Armentiéres, and beyond Neuve Chapelle at Moulin du 
Piétre—and also by some units of the 2nd Division (Ist 
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Corps) at Givenchy, were of a like character and had 
a somewhat similar result. There was an initial success, and 
then the hostile reserves having been brought up, the 
trenches that were won had to be evacuated, and our men 
were forced to fall back to their original positions. These sub- 
sidiary actions, however, were not intended to do more than 
to hold up a large number of the enemy’s forces, and to keep 
them away from the main attack which was proceeding south 
of the La Bassée canal, and this task was fulfilled. The 
engagement at Moulin du Piétre deserves a short note, for 
in the excitement of the advance no provision was made, 
before another forward movement was attempted, to clear 
the trenches and deep dug-outs which had been overrun. 
In consequence, some of the Indians dashing onwards were 
attacked not only in front but also in rear, and had to fight 
their way back, losing heavily. The incident showed the 
necessity of organizing a special body of men, told off to 
bomb the defenders out of their earth-works and to secure 
the rear of the assaulting columns, or, as it was called, to 
‘mop up’ the trenches that were seized ; that is, when 
reserves were not available closely to support an attack. 

It has already been stated that the main attack towards 
Lens was undertaken by the Ist and IVth Corps of the 
British First Army, and by the Tenth French Army. On 
the night of the 24th-25th September the British troops 
were ready and in position. The Ist Corps (Sir Hubert 
Gough) was south of the canal as far as the Vermelles— 
Hulluch road (inclusive) with the 2nd Division on the left, 
one of whose brigades was north of the canal in the neigh- 
bourhood of Givenchy, the 9th (New) in the centre, and the 
7th still under Sir Thompson Capper, on the right. The 
IVth Corps (Sir Henry Rawlinson) was on the right of the 
Ist Corps from the Vermelles—Hulluch road (exclusive) and 
to the south of it to Grenay, the rst Division on the left, the 
15th (New) in the centre, and the 47th (Territorials) on the 
right. The divisions of both Corps had each one brigade 
in reserve. The 3rd Cavalry Division (less one brigade) 
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were assigned to the First Army as a reserve, and had been 
moved to the rear of the IVth Corps a day or two before. 
The British position from the canal to the village of Grenay 
was about six and a quarter miles long. A general reserve 
was held at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
was distributed in the following places: The 21st and 24th 
(both New) Divisions of the XIth Corps on the line Beuvry— 
Noeux les Mines, some six miles north-west of Grenay ; the 
Guards Division was billeted in the area south of Lillers, 
twelve to fourteen miles distant; the 28th Division (IInd 
Corps), part of the Second Army, in readiness to meet any 
unexpected eventuality, was drawn back to Bailleul, seven 
miles west-north-west of Armentiéres. The British Cavalry 
Corps(less the 3rd Cavalry Division) was posted about St. Pol, 
nearly twenty miles from Grenay, the Indian Cavalry Corps 
at Doullens somewhat farther off and to the south-west of 
Arras ; both were to co-operate with the French Cavalry 
in following up any success that might be achieved. 

The position to be attacked was as elaborately fortified as 
that in the Champagne area; the country near Lens was 
more open and flat, almost devoid of trees, covered by long 
coarse grass and self-sown crops, and less marked by 
inequalities and folds of the ground. The trenches of the 
opposing forces varied from one hundred to five hundred 
yards apart. The enemy’s right rested on the town of La 
Bassée and the Railway Triangle near it, which he had 
seized in the earlier stages of the war and converted into 
something like a regular fortress, and where the Guards 
Regiments had been so heavily engaged in the winter. 
A thousand yards south of the village of Auchy was a coal 
mine with a defended slag-heap, called ‘ Fosse 8 ’, connected 
by a communication trench with a strong work known as 
the Hohenzollern Redoubt, which was placed nearly five 
hundred yards in front of the German lines and close to 
our own ; several communication trenches ran between this 
redoubt and their lines. To the east of it on the La Bassée- 
Lens road, fifteen hundred yards south of Haisnes, lies the 
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small cluster of houses, Cité St. Elie, which was turned into 
a stronghold in the second line of the enemy’s position, and 
midway between it and the Hohenzollern Redoubt ‘ the 
Quarries ’ was also fortified, as well as the village of Hulluch 
lying north-east of Loos. These were the principal tactical 
points that lay to the north of the Vermelles—Hulluch road. 
To the south of it and guarding the approaches to the town 
and railway centre of Lens was the village of Loos, just off 
the Béthune—Lens main road, nearly three miles north-west 
of Lens, and the same distance east of Grenay, with the 
Loos Redoubt in front of it, facing Vermelles, and a slag- 
heap, known as the ‘ Double Crassier ’, between Loos and 
Grenay. To the east of Loos, and a mile from it, is a rise 
named ‘ Hill 70 ’, over which the La Bassée—Lens road runs, 
defended by another redoubt, by a chalk-pit, and by a mine 
called ‘ Puits 14 bis’, near to which was a fortified ‘ keep ’ ; 
again a mile east of Hill 70 lay another cluster of houses, 
Cité St. Auguste, some two miles north-east of Lens. The 
enemy’s front line ran roughly from the Railway Triangle 
round the Hohenzollern and Loos redoubts and the Double 
Crassier, his reserves close behind, and his second line 
through the village of Haisnes, Cité St. Elie, Hulluch, Cité 
St. Auguste. He was well entrenched and armed, and all 
the points mentioned and others were capable of making 
a stout resistance; an advance over open ground was 
a difficult operation. 

In the morning of the 24th September the XIth Corps was 
ordered to move to the front under cover of darkness on the 
night of the 24th-25th, and the following order was issued : 

The First Army is to assume the offensive on the 25th September 
and advance between Lens and La Bassée canal towards the line 
Henin Liétard-Carvin. The IVth Corps is to assault the enemy’s 
trenches between the Double Crassier inclusive, and the Vermelles— 
Hulluch road exclusive. It is to advance with its left on the Hulluch- 
Vendin le Vieil road and operate so as to secure the passage of the 
Haute Deule canal at Pont 4 Vendin and the Lens—Carvin road south 
of Annay. The Ist Corps is to assault the enemy’s trenches between 
the Vermelles—Hulluch road inclusive and the La Bassée canal. It 
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is to advance with its right on the Hulluch-Vendin le Vieil road and 
operate so as to secure the passage of the Haute Deule canal from 
Pont 4 Vendin to Bauvin. 

The XIth Corps and the Cavalry Corps (less one division) are to 

be in General Reserve. The 3rd Cavalry Division (less one brigade) 
will be in Army Reserve in the Bois des Dames in readiness to 
advance on Carvin as soon as possible. 
In the afternoon the order to the XIth Corps to move was 
postponed for six hours. The attack was to be conducted 
in close co-operation with General d’Urbal’s Tenth French 
Army, whose first aim was to seize the Vimy heights, 
a plateau some 450 feet in altitude, six miles north of Arras 
and four miles from Lens. It was hoped, even if some 
striking success did not attend our united efforts, that the 
enemy would be ejected from Lens and deprived of that 
large railway junction, and preparation initiated for a further 
advance against him. The preliminary intense bombard- 
ment took place along the British and French fronts, with 
the customary effect on the German defences and obstacles, 
which were shattered when exposed to view or struck by the 
accurate high angle fire that rained upon them. Then at 
6.30 a.m. on the 25th September the British gunners 
lengthened their range, and our troops dashed out of their 
trenches to seize the hostile positions before them. But our 
Allies on our right delayed their assault until 12.30 p.m., 
six hours later. 

The scheme laboured somewhat under the inevitable 
disadvantage of divided command. Never were relations 
more close and cordial than those which existed between 
every rank of the two armies on the Western Front. But 
official communications with allied commanders have of 
necessity to flow through certain channels causing delay, 
and however complete arrangements may have been made 
beforehand, something unforeseen too often arises at the 
last moment to modify them. Any change that then be- 
comes necessary is more easily made when there is only one 
authority quickly to decide what has to be done. There is 
in fact an inherent weakness in all alliances, not confined to 
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operations in the field, but also too often produced by the 
different interests which Governments strive to secure for 
themselves when they combine to fight a common enemy. 
But there is another incident to be mentioned. We had 
determined to retort on the Germans by using poisoned gas 
against them, and it was discharged from the cylinders some 
minutes before the troops were let loose against the battered 
hostile trenches. But the weather on that morning was 
unpropitious for such a novel experiment ; heavy rain fell 
during the day, and the wind was not favourable, it died 
down and what there was of it was unsteady and shifting. 
The gas did not float as expected towards the German 
positions, it hung about our own lines and sometimes it 
drifted across them. This mishap occurred principally in 
the neighbourhood of the canal where the 2nd Division 
was posted, and it contributed in a measure to render the 
offensive there abortive. 

Poison may in truth be a double-edged weapon, as the 
introducers of this odious form of warfare found to their 
cost in the Eastern Theatre, when on one occasion in the 
spring of the year the wind veered round and the German 
Ninth Army suffered severe losses. 

The demonstration north of the canal achieved its object 
by occupying the attention of hostile forces which could 
easily be moved into the area of our main attack. The La 
Bassée defences, however, formed by the Railway Triangle 
and fortified adjuncts, were hardly under any circumstances 
to be immediately reduced by the troops opposed to them. 
No actual progress was made in this part of the field. But 
elsewhere the advance was rapid and a brilliant success was 
at once scored. The onrush of the gth and 7th Divisions 
captured Fosse 8, the Hohenzollern Redoubt, and the 
Quarries; and the latter Division pushed on to Cité 
St. Elie and even to the outskirts of Haisnes. These gains, 
however, were maintained with difficulty, and some of them 
had to be given up, for one of the brigades was unable to 


1 My War Memories, Ludendorff, i. 141. 
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move forward, and the line became unstable in consequence, 
while all were exposed to a heavy fire from Auchy and other 
strongholds lying between it and Haisnes, which were still 
unsubdued. As had so often happened before, a few 
resolute men armed with machine guns, and placed where 
the bombardment had not seriously injured their defences, 
could always check the onslaught of far superior forces ; 
they could in effect partially dislocate or retard the whole 
of an offensive operation and give time for the local reserves 
to come up to resist it. South of the Vermelles—Hulluch 
road a brigade of the 1st Division was in this way also 
temporarily held up by wire ; but the other brigade moved 
on steadily even with an unguarded flank, and penetrated 
into the outskirts of Hulluch. The 15th and 47th Divisions, 
moreover, dashing out of their trenches, swept over the 
Double Crassier, the Loos Redoubt, and into Loos itself, 
which they took after a severe struggle, and where they 
liberated some remnants of the unfortunate inhabitants— 
helpless women and children—that were still to be found 
there. The 47th Division then remained where they were, 
and formed a strong and a very necessary defensive flank 
by taking possession of the cemetery, the enclosures, and 
the chalk pits to the south of the village. But the 15th 
Division, formed of Highlanders, surging on with the 
greatest vigour and determination, seized Hill 70, the 
Redoubt and Puits 14 bis that stood upon it, while some of 
the units, or portions of them, continued with headlong 
impetuosity almost into the northern outskirts of Lens. 
All this was accomplished before noon, and was proof not 
only of the fine spirit of our troops, many of them belonging 
to the New (Kitchener) Army, but also of the demoralization 
of the Germans. 

But the attack had come to an end; it had exhausted 

1 Among the inhabitants, Mlle. Emilienne Moreau, a girl of eighteen, 
was subsequently awarded the Croix de Guerre ; she shot some Germans 


whom she found attacking wounded British soldiers. A History of the 
War, by H. C. O'Neill, 1920, p. 460. 
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itself. No further movement was now possible without 
reserves close at hand to straighten out and consolidate the 
positions that had been so bravely won, and to push the 
victory home by driving a wedge through the enemy’s 
broken line. The 3rd Cavalry Division was not strong 
enough to perform such a duty, and the First Army had no 
other fresh troops to act as reserve. At 9.30 a.m. the 
Commander-in-Chief placed the 21st and 24th (New) 
Divisions of the XIth Corps at the disposal of Sir Douglas 
Haig, who at once ordered them up to support the attack ; 
but some time had to elapse before they could arrive. 
Sir John French, moreover, directed the Guards Division 
to proceed to Noeux les Mines and the 28th Division to 
move southwards from Bailleul. None of these troops, 
however, were available until later on in the conflict, and 
none of them came into action on the 25th. The move of 
the Guards Division was greatly delayed by troops of the 
21st Division and transport of the 21st and 47th Divisions. 
The tail of the column was cut off by the Cavalry Corps 
marching up from St. Pol, which according to instructions 
was to be allowed to pass. The rear units of the Guards 
did not reach their destination till after midnight, the 4th 
Battalion Coldstream (Pioneers) not till 1.15 a.m. Orders to 
the 21st and 24th Divisions issued at 3.30 p.m., and written 
when the tide of advance reached high-water mark, contem- 
plated a success which unfortunately was not obtained : 
The IVth Corps have captured Hill 70 east of Loos. The 
Ist Corps have entered Hulluch. The XIth Corps (less the Guards 
Division) will advance with a view to securing the crossings of the 
Haute Deule canal at Loison sous Lens, Harnes, and Pont 4 Vendin. 
21st Division (less one brigade detached to IVth Corps). 
Ist objective, the high ground about Annay. 
2nd objective, Vendin le Vieil. 
24th Division (less one brigade detached to Ist Corps). 
1st objective, Vendin le Vieil. 
2nd objective, Canal crossings at Pont 4 Vendin. 
Leading troops of the 21st and 24th Divisions will cross the 
Grenay-Vermelles road at an hour to be notified later. 
I ce 
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This attack was begun next day, and the rest of the 25th 
was spent in resisting counter-attacks and in holding on to 
as much ground as could be retained. Part of it was lost, 
especially on Hill 70, including the Redoubt and Puits 14 
bis ; and by nightfall our line ran from the Double Crassier 
to the south of Loos, by the western part of Hill 70 to the 
western exit of Hulluch, thence by the Quarries and 
western end of Cité St. Elie, east of Fosse 8, and back to 
our original line. It was an inconvenient salient, and the 
position at Fosse 8 was precarious; during the night 
a number of heavy counter-attacks were delivered against it, 
most of which were repulsed, but in parts of the line, 
notably near the Quarries, our troops were driven back 

a certain distance. 
oe Early next day, the 26th September, the 21st and 24th 
” Divisions were moved up to carry out the task that had been 
assigned to them. They had only been a few days in France, 
the latter having left England on the 30th August, and the 
former not till the 9th September ; and unlike some other 
New divisions they had had no previous experience of the 
realities of warfare. In fact they had never seen active 
service of any kind, and to be suddenly plunged into the 
vortex of the fierce battle that was then raging was a high 
trial to unseasoned troops. The 21st Division, moreover, 
had been unfortunate, for having been taken across exposed 
ground they came under hostile fire before they got to their 
trenches and were badly mauled; this entailed loss of 
part of their transport including food and water.1 Ordered 
to seize Hill 70 and to the north of it, the two divisions 
pushed gallantly forward; but the enemy having at the 
same time developed a strong counter-attack, they failed in 
their attempt, fell back, and the Chalk Pit was lost. Nor 
was a further effort made by the 15th Division success- 
ful. On the other hand, the position at the Quarries was 
restored by the 7th Division during the afternoon. There 
was heavy fighting everywhere, and a small gain of ground 

1 Buchan’s History of the Great War, ii. 316. 
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south of Loos, but except for these events the day passed 
without change. Our line now bent back sharply from 
Hill 70 to the north-west as far as the Loos—La Bassée road, 
which it followed for a thousand yards, bearing thence 
north-eastward to near the west end of Hulluch. In the 
morning the Guards Division, and later on the 28th Division, 
were handed over to the First Army. During the day, 
moreover, a dismounted cavalry brigade was thrown into 
Loos as a garrison, and subsequently the rest of the 3rd 
Cavalry Division reinforced the infantry in the trenches. 
The night was very disturbed and constant assaults were 
made on our positions. 

The situation on the morning of the 27th was extremely 
critical, and the anxiety it caused was much increased by 
the failure of the two (New) divisions which has just been 
mentioned. The assault on the 25th had forced the enemy 
to give way, but only in the centre of the area of these 
operations. He still held on firmly in the flanks, at the 
Railway Triangle, and at Grenay. A salient had thus been 
created with a depth of some three thousand yards, which 
obliged us to occupy much more ground than we held at 
the beginning of the battle, and we were being fiercely 
attacked at almost every part of that line. Moreover, a 
brigade at Fosse 8 was in serious difficulties; the 28th 
Division was ordered up to the support of the Ist Corps, 
but before they arrived our troops had to retire slowly, 
until at length our front in this quarter coincided with the 
eastern side of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. During the 
operations that followed, Brigadier-General C. E. Pereira 
commanding the 85th Brigade (28th Division) was wounded; 
fortunately the injury was not very severe, and he was able 
soon afterwards to return to the front. In view of the 
seriousness of the situation it was imperative to strike 
a blow, and to strike quickly, in order to recover some of the 
tactical points that had been lost and to render the position 
stable and defensible. The Guards were now close at hand, 
and to them this honourable and difficult duty was com- 
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mitted. It was their first appearance in the field as a large 
and independent military unit, and well they acquitted 
themselves of the task assigned to them. Late on the 26th 
they took over the trenches to the north of the IVth Corps, 
which were occupied by the 21st Division, but the morning 
of Monday the 27th dawned before this operation was 
wholly concluded. Then the order arrived that Hill 70 was 
to be seized in the afternoon, and at 4 p.m., after the usual 
bombardment lasting for three hours, the attack was 
launched. The 1st Guards’ Brigade, on the left and facing 
Hulluch, were to keep up a heavy covering fire on Hulluch 
and Benifontaine ; the 2nd Guards Brigade to take the 
Chalk Pit as first objective, and Puits 14 bis as second 
objective ; and then when this was done the 3rd Guards 
Brigade, at that time behind a ridge west of Loos, were to 
advance on the right and seize Hill 70. The ground to be 
traversed is quite open across a gently sloping valley in 
which runs the Loos-Hulluch road. Opposite is a long 
ridge, and on the southern end Hill 70; about the centre is 
Puits 14 bis, and, some four hundred and fifty yards farther 
north, the Chalk Pit, both close to the Lens—Haisnes—La 
Bassée road. The Redoubt stood on the Hill on the reverse 
slope somewhat below the farther crest. There is a narrow 
wood about four hundred yards long on the near crest of 
the ridge, and at its northern extremity is the Chalk Pit, 
some thirteen hundred yards from our position. Beyond 
the Puits and to the east of it is Bois Hugo, another wood 
almost demolished by artillery fire, but with sufficient cover 
remaining to conceal the enemy’s machine guns. 

The 1st Brigade had quite a short distance to go, and 
meeting little resistance they reached their objective at once, 
where their position secured the left flank of the attack. 
They also fired smoke bombs which enveloped the villages 
of Hulluch, Benifontaine, and Wingles in smoke, and this 
led the enemy to believe that he was to be assaulted from 
that quarter; in consequence he shelled thesmoke vigorously. 
When, therefore, the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards crossed the 
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valley in artillery formation as the first line of the advance 
of the 2nd Brigade, followed by the rst Battalion Cold- 
stream in support, both passed over the open ground with 
hardly any casualties. But on approaching the Chalk Pit, 
the Irish Guards came under very heavy machine-gun fire 
which retarded their progress ; Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of 
the Coldstream then moved up to reinforce them on their 
left, and shortly afterwards rushed the Chalk Pit and held it. 
Meanwhile the 1st Battalion Scots Guards advanced at the 
double in extended order down into the valley ; a heavy 
shrapnel fire opened on them, but they gained the Loos— 
Hulluch road without serious resistance. Pushing up the 
Hill the leading companies became involved with the right 
of the Irish Guards, and an assault was organized on the 
Keep and Puits, supported by two companies of the 3rd 
Battalion Grenadier Guards. But then they came under 
a terrific fire from the enemy’s machine guns which were 
in concealed positions in the Bois Hugo and in the Keep and 
Puits. The Puits was practically won, and a small party 
under Captain J. H. Cuthbert, D.S.O. (Scots Guards), 
reinforced by a platoon of the Grenadiers under Lieutenant 
A. T. Ayres-Ritchie, were fighting hand to hand with the 
Germans, and hung on until practically no one was left, 
while no support could be pushed forward. By the end of 
the day the Coldstream were holding the Chalk Pit on the 
left, the Irish Guards the far or eastern end of the wood, 
and two companies of the Scots Guards and one company 
of the Grenadier Guards were in the trenches facing the 
Puits and on the lower slopes of the Hill. As soon as a 
footing was gained on the ridge the 3rd Brigade advanced, 
the Welsh Guards leading on the right, and two and a half 
companies of the 4th Battalion Grenadier Guards on the 
left, the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards in support, and the 
1st Battalion Grenadiers in reserve. At first there was little 
resistance, but a heavy fire developed as soon as the attacking 
troops reached the crest of the Hill, and it was here that all 
the casualties took place. Both Battalions had been in- 
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structed to push no further forward than the ridge, but 
they carried on, owing to the fact that the map showed the 
trenches and the Redoubt on the north slope of the Hill, 
whereas they were some yards down on the reverse slope. 
When it was dark the Scots were sent up to relieve the 
Welsh Guards and to consolidate the position won. But 
they were there an easy target for the enemy’s guns, and 
were accordingly withdrawn to about one hundred yards 
below the crest, where they dug a line of trenches, assisted 
by No. 2 Company of the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) under 
Captain Lord Petre. During the night our 2nd Battalion 
began a new line to connect the 1st with the 2nd Guards 
Brigade in the Chalk Pit. 

The shelling to which the brigades were exposed was 
exceptionally severe, and gas shells were freely used against 
them ; but it is interesting to know that while the gas upon 
this occasion affected the eyes in a most disagreeable way, 
it had no really serious consequences unless a man was close 
to the explosion. General Ponsonby got his first experience 
of it on this day. He was in a dug-out with other officers 
just before the battle,‘ when suddenly all our eyes began 
to stream with water, and one could hardly open them ; we 
had to rush out into the open air to shake off the fumes ’ ;? 
none of them, however, was disabled by the gas shell that 
burst in their vicinity. The casualties of the Division were 
numerous and will be given later; especially were they 
large in the 1st Battalion Scots Guards, who lost very 
heavily, and they were also considerable in the 3rd Battalion 
Grenadier and 1st Battalion Irish Guards. The Coldstream 
were fortunate ; in the 1st Battalion the losses were thirty 
all told, including Captain G. M. Darell and 2nd Lieutenant 
J. S. Heathcote, both wounded, the latter severely ;? in 
the 2nd and 3rd Battalions they were twenty-one and 
seventeen respectively, no officers among them; in the 

1 Gen. Ponsonby’s Diary. 

2 Lieutenant Heathcote lingered for two years and died of his wounds 

8th August 1917. 
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4th Battalion Captain Lord Petre died of wounds, and five 
other ranks were wounded and missing. Captain P. R. B. 
Lawrence, Brigade Machine-gun Officer of the 2nd Guards 
Brigade was also wounded. Of the officers who fell on that 
day a large proportion belonged to the Welsh Guards, the 
latest recruit to the historic Brigade of Guards ; it was their 
first action, and very gloriously did they take their full share 
in the battle which at a critical moment won back nearly 
all the ground that had been lost. 

The night passed without incident, except that it was 
disturbed by shell fire on the wood and Chalk Pit, where 
the Head-Quarters of the 1st Battalion were situated. Much 
difficulty was also experienced in obtaining stores and 
supplies, as there were two miles of open country between 
the front line and Vermelles, much obstructed by barbed 
wire and disused trenches. Next day, the 28th September, 
Lord Cavan determined to take the Puits 14 bis if it were 
possible, and the 2nd Guards Brigade was ordered to make 
the attempt. Nos. 1 and 2 Companies of the Coldstream 
were detailed to make the first assault, to be followed by the 
other two companies, and supported by the rest of the 
Brigade ; the artillery preparation to commence at 3 p.m. 
and to last for three-quarters of an hour. It was believed 
that the resistance would be slight, perhaps by a few snipers, 
that the bombardment would clear them out, and that if 
the place were rushed and held for a short time, it could be 
consolidated within our lines. This was partly true, but 
the guns in Bois Hugo and neighbourhood were by no 
means silenced, and just as our two companies were about 
to leave their trenches the enemy opened rapid machine- 
gun fire and shelled the ground over which the advance was 
made with 8-inch guns and shrapnel. The forward move- 
ment was nevertheless well carried out ; the men behaved 
splendidly, the line never wavered, nor was it checked, 
though exposed in front and in both flanks to a very heavy 
and accurate fire which mowed the ranks down. A mere 
remnant of twenty to thirty, under Lieutenant C.J. M. Riley 
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and 2nd Lieutenant O. G. Style, reached the Puits. Arrived 
there they found a wall and a gap in it—probably caused by 
a shell—as the only means of entry, and on this the German 
guns were trained. A determined effort was made to get 
through the gap, but all were shot down except the two 
officers and eight men. The place was not occupied by 
the enemy, but inside they were worse off than before ; 
they were under enfilade fire, and in insufficient strength to 
hold the position. It was untenable, as the attack could not 
be supported ; the small party had therefore to retire as 
best they could. Lieutenant Riley, who was wounded, and 
two men were the only survivors and managed to regain 
their lines later on. It was a fine piece of work gallantly 
done, even if it did not effect its object ; and to Lieutenant 
Riley the Military Cross was awarded. Meanwhile Nos. 3 
and 4 Companies had to double up across the open under 
heavy shell and rifle fire to take up a position in the trenches 
round the Chalk Pit. The night was spent in consolidating 
our position and in getting in the wounded. 

The losses amounted to more than two hundred, of whom 
forty-six were killed. Among them Lieutenant G. L. I. 
Smith was missing, now known to be dead, 2nd Lieutenants 
J. R. Blacker and J. C. Fair were killed, and Captain Hon. 
T. C. R. Agar-Robartes died of wounds; Lieutenant 
C. J. M. Riley and 2nd Lieutenants G. Barry, Viscount 
Holmesdale, and R. F. Pratt-Barlow were wounded ; and 
2nd Lieutenant O. G. Style was captured. But the Regi- 
ment suffered another and a very severe loss when next day, 
the 2gth, the Chalk Pit was subjected to a heavy bombard- 
ment, and the explosion of a large 8-inch shell instantly 
killed the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. E. 
Egerton, and the Adjutant, Lieutenant Hon. M. H. D. 
Browne, just as they were emerging from a deep cellar or 
cavern, where the 1st Battalion Head-Quarters were 
established. Half the cellar was destroyed and five men 
were buried under the debris, two of whom were eventually 
rescued ; but so great was the devastation caused by the 
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projectile that the bodies of the killed were with difficulty 
recovered. The total casualties sustained by the Battalion 
during these three days amounted to 13 officers and 
258 non-commissioned officers and men. Major Hon. 
G. V. Baring from the 4th (Pioneer) Battalion succeeded 
Colonel Egerton, and Lieutenant Hon. E. K. Digby was 
appointed Adjutant. The duty assigned to the Guards 
Division having now been accomplished, they were relieved 
on the 30th by the 12th (New) Division and sent back to the 
neighbourhood of Sailly la Bourse for a short rest. Three 
companies of the 4th (Pioneer) Battalion, however, were 
detained for some hours to help to strengthen the defences, 
and during the night their casualties were 2nd Lieutenant 
W. F. Hoblyn, died of wounds, and five men wounded. 
During these four days (27th to the 30th) the losses of the 
Division were : 

1st Guards Brigade, 3 Officers, 82 other ranks, killed and wounded. 

2nd Guards Brigade, 42 Officers, 1,266 other ranks, killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

3rd Guards Brigade, 27 Officers, 673 other ranks, killed, wounded, 

and missing. 
Among them, Major Hon. C. M. P. Ponsonby died of wounds 
received as he was leading the 4th Battalion Grenadiers ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel S. H. Godman, D.S.O., command- 
ing the 1st Battalion Scots Guards, was wounded. At 
Sailly la Bourse the men were still under fire, and some 
casualties were incurred there during their short period of 
rest. 

While the British troops were engaged with the enemy 
in the vicinity of Loos, the French of the Tenth Army under 
General d’Urbal’ were bravely taking their part against 
him. After very severe fighting they drove him back and 
gained the western lower slopes of the Vimy heights, but 
they did not establish themselves on that important plateau. 
The prospects they might have had for further successes 
and for an advance on Lens were, however, lessened by 
a request which had then to be made to them by Sir John 
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French. The salient which the battle of the 25th had 
created was too long for our forces, and it was deemed 
prudent to shorten it. Under the new circumstances, 
moreover, the point where the allied lines joined near 
Grenay was not conveniently situated, for the town of 
Lens was still in hostile occupation and was strongly held. 
The trenches opposed to such a fortified centre should, if 
possible, be under a single command, and operations 
against it conducted by one homogeneous army rather than 
by two belonging to different nations. General Joffre, 
when appealed to, readily consented to the proposal made 
to him, and agreed to send an Army Corps to take over the 
ground from Grenay up to and including Hill 70, and also 
the village of Loos. The relief began on the 30th and was 
completed two days later. But there was a more immediate 
reason for the arrangement. The initial success of the 
great offensive in the Champagne country and in the area 
lying south of the La Bassée canal had come upon the 
Germans as a surprise, and it filled them with serious alarm. 
They believed that their elaborate defences were so secure 
that no efforts could pierce them; and trusting to the 
reputation they had of being impregnable, comparatively 
few reserves were ready to resist a determined attack made 
upon them. The events of the 25th showed how mistaken 
this confidence had been, and the enemy’s consternation 
was at its height when he found that in a very few hours 
a band of brave Highlanders had swept over his field-works 
and had penetrated far through his lines of defence almost 
into the centre of his resistance established at Lens. In the 
emergency he acted with prompt and commendable de- 
cision; he hurried all local reserves to the threatened 
points, brought up troops from his depots in rear, and 
transferring more of his divisions from the Eastern Front 
he threw them into the Western Theatre. The efficiency 
of the Prussian Great General Staff was able to organize 
and carry out these movements so quickly and without 
hitch that the fresh reinforcements from Russia began to 
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arrive early in October. The British Commander-in-Chief, 
fully aware that his forces would soon be subjected to violent 
counter-attacks, endeavoured to guard against them by 
consolidating his positions on a front which could be safely 
held. 

The first of the more serious counter-attacks was launched 
near the Quarries and against the Hohenzollern Redoubt 
on the 3rd October. The enemy was repulsed with loss in 
the former place ; but in the latter his possession of Fosse 8 
exposed our troops to enfilade, and we were driven out of 
part of the redoubt, but still held on to some of the trenches 
that formed it. This work, about which there had been and 
was still to be much hard fighting, was hardly a redoubt 
in the usual acceptation of the word. It was rather an 
intricate network of trenches, connected with Fosse 8 and 
with the German positions in rear by many communication 
alleys, all strongly fortified, the northern one of which was 
known as ‘ Little Willie ’, the southern ‘ Big Willie’. The 
opposing forces were in this spot so close to each other that 
the contest often resolved itself into a series of bombing 
expeditions and other hand to hand combats ; mining and 
counter-mining operations were also resorted to, and a 
system of fierce warfare prevailed, difficult to describe, and 
intermixed with many confusing incidents. In the evening 
the rst and 3rd Guards Brigades were moved into this 
troubled area, to the south of the redoubt ; the 2nd Brigade 
in support. The trenches were shallower than usual, and 
they had been much knocked about during the fight of that 
day ; the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) was then attached to the 
1st Brigade to help to restore them. In the 2nd Battalion 
Captain A. Leigh-Bennett, D.S.O., shot by a sniper, was 
killed, and Captain L. M. Gibbs was slightly wounded, but 
able to remain on duty ; other casualties were, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Wilkinson, 2nd Battalion, on the 5th, and 
2nd Lieutenant Q. S. Greene, 4th Battalion, on the 7th, 
both wounded. On the 5th the 2nd Brigade was brought 
up to the front trenches and all four battalions placed in the 
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line. In the early days of October drafts were received, and 
up to the 7th October the following officers joined : 
1st Battalion, Lt.-Colonel the Hon. G. V. Baring. 
Captain A. H. M. Ramsey. 
Lieut. H. E. de Trafford. 
» N.A. Daniell. 
2nd Lieut. Lord Hugh Kennedy. 
»  R.H. Pike Pease. 


»  R.N. Dilberoglue. 
. R. Jackson. 
»  W.G. Bulteel. 
2nd Battalion, Major G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O. 
2nd Lieut. R. A. A. Fergusson. 
4th Battalion, Lieut. D. M. B. Hall. 
2nd Lieut. C. P. Blacker. 
»  L. Bootle-Wilbraham. 


The expected counter-attack took place in the afternoon 
of the 8th October, when at the end of a very heavy bom- 
bardment the enemy, some twenty-eight battalions in first 
line, with larger forces in support, made a violent assault 
all along the allied positions from Fosse 8 to Grenay.!_ The 
attacks on the British sector were mainly directed against 
the Chalk Pit and against the Guards Division at the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt. He was repulsed in all parts of the 
line with great loss, except that he succeeded in making 
a small lodgement on the Double Crassier held by the 
French. It was computed at the time that he left behind 
him on the field some eight or nine thousand dead. Yet 
for one brief moment he also gained a transient success in 
a small portion of the Guards line, which was quite close 
to the German defences and where our flank was exposed ; 
but the trench temporarily lost was very quickly recovered. 
The preliminary bombardment was very intense ; the air 
vibrated incessantly for five hours under the violent storm 
of shells; even in deep dug-outs, twenty-five feet under- 


1 Sir J. French’s Dispatch, 15th Oct. 1915. 
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ground, lights could not be kept burning, telephone com- 
munications were severed, and the parapets of the front 
trenches were nearly flattened out. Meanwhile the Germans 
crept up to the objective, and when the artillery fire lifted 
they rushed out with strong bombing parties to seize it. 
The 3rd Battalion Grenadiers were holding an advanced 
trench, difficult to defend and almost surrounded by the 
enemy, who succeeded in bombing two of their companies 
out of it to a second position in rear ; and the consequences 
of the mishap might have been serious. The 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream were posted on the immediate right, and 
behaved with admirable courage and promptitude; they 
stood quite firm and at once went to the aid of their com- 
rades in trouble. At the time they too were being pressed, 
and the enemy got a momentary footing in one of their 
advanced saps, but No. 3 Company, well supported by 
No. 1, quickly bombed him out of it, capturing three 
prisoners. Another effort was however necessary to restore 
the situation, and No. 6738 Lance-Sergeant O. Brooks, of 
his own initiative, followed by six bombers, and supported 
by a section, all of them of the 3rd Battalion, started bomb- 
ing down the captured trench. A fierce fight followed 
lasting three-quarters of an hour, which ended by driving 
the intruders out of their gains; so confident were the 
bombing party that they were eager to continue operations 
and invade the German lines, but enough had been done 
for present purposes. The trench that had been tem- 
porarily lost was then reoccupied, and the original position 
entirely recovered. The estimated expenditure of bombs 
by the Battalion during the afternoon was 5,000. The 
2nd Battalion, on the right of the 3rd, were also heavily 
engaged. At 4 p.m. the saphead at the end of one of their 
trenches which had been damaged by the bombardment 
was attacked ; a few minutes later other sapheads were also 
assailed. The enemy’s bombers nearly effected a lodge- 
ment, as our two leading bombers had been killed by rifle 
fire, but there was no change in the section held by the 
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Battalion. During the attacks on the two Coldstream 
battalions, the 1st Battalion Irish Guards in support kept 
the front well supplied with bombs and ammunition under 
a searching fire. Nos. 2 and 4 Companies of the 4th Bat- 
talion (Pioneers) performed the same service to the 2nd 
Guards Brigade, and were not so much exposed to the 
enemy’s fire as the Irish Guards ; the other two companies 
were in reserve. The Germans made a last attempt to gain 
some advantage from the fight by coming out into the open 
to assault the trenches of the 3rd Battalion ; but they were 
met by well-directed machine guns, and after suffering heavy 
losses quickly disappeared. Intermittent bombing attacks 
continued till dark and then they ceased altogether ; the 
support afforded by our artillery is described as being most 
effective. Many brave acts were done during the day 
besides what has been recorded above ; among them the 
telephone linesmen ran out to restore communications, not 
once but several times while the bombardment was at its 
height ; and when the close fight began the wires were all 
in working order. 

Sir Douglas Haig, General Haking, and Lord Cavan sent 
congratulations to the 3rd Coldstream for their fine per- 
formance. To the gallant Sergeant Brooks was awarded 
the well-deserved and highly coveted Victoria Cross, the 
third obtained by the Regiment during the war,’ and the 
bombers with him received the D.C.M. The losses were 
less than might have been expected after so murderous 
a fight, and amounted in the 2nd Battalion to ten killed, 
including 2nd Lieutenant E. St. L. Bonvalot, died of 
wounds, and to twenty-eight wounded; and in the 3rd 
Battalion to twenty-three killed and sixty-six wounded, 
including Captain C. B. Gunston, slightly, and able to 
remain with the Battalion. The casualties in the rst Bat- 
talion Irish Guards were thirteen all ranks; the 2nd 
Battalion Grenadiers in reserve suffered less. In the 2nd 
Guards Brigade the rst Battalion lost five men killed and 

1 See Appendix No. 2. 
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thirty-six wounded, and the 4th (Pioneers), temporarily 
attached, two men wounded. Two more casualties may 
be noted here, though they were incurred next day on the 
gth; 2nd Lieutenant A. W. Kirk, 2nd Battalion, and 
Captain J. C. Wynne-Finch, 3rd Battalion, both wounded. 
The trenches presented a terrible scene of carnage ; arms, 
legs, heads, which had been blown off from their bodies, 
were heaped up in ghastly piles, numbers of dead British 
and German soldiers lay about mixed up together blocking 
communications, the parapets were much damaged and 
useless, working parties were rebuilding them and trying 
to bury the dead outside the defences, and all the time 
bullets and larger projectiles were flying in every direction. 
It was a veritable pandemonium of confusion and a very 
dreadful picture of the realities of war. The pressing and 
increasing difficulty was how to get rid of the dead; un- 
fortunately it was not to be done, and the evil had to be 
tolerated. There were none of the truces to bury the 
fallen, which in older and more civilized ages were con- 
stantly agreed to. The German snipers were ever on the 
alert to shoot down even those who sought to rescue the 
wounded. It is significant and perhaps a curious contrast 
to observe that a suspension of arms to bury the dead was 
possible and was agreed to with the Turks in Gallipoli in 
May 1915, where the fighting was not very unlike that 
which was taking place on the Western Front, and that the 
conditions were honourably observed on both sides.1 

Sir Douglas Haig now determined to take the offensive 
in order to get a firmer and more stable foothold near the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt, and if possible to destroy that 
strong network of trenches bristling with machine guns and 
amply supplied with hand grenades and other modern 
weapons of siege warfare. After the usual bombardment 
and preceded by a discharge of gas the assault was delivered 
on the 13th; the losses were heavy but some progress was 
made, and the 46th (Territorial) Division distinguished 

1 Sir Ian Hamilton’s Dispatch, 26th Aug. 1915. 
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themselves greatly on that occasion. They had relieved the 
Guards on the 12th, who were withdrawn for a few days 


16th. rest, and were not present. But returning on the 16th to 


their original positions at the front they found the operations 
in full swing. It is hardly necessary to describe them or to 
enter into lengthy details. It was a confused form of 
fighting, a continuation of what had gone on before ; much 
spade work was done, the approaches to the enemy’s lines 
were made by sapping, there were many hand to hand 
encounters and bombing expeditions, most of which were 
conducted within the narrow limits of the trenches. The 
Guards took their full share in this phase of the siege, but 
no very material alteration was produced in the general 
17th. situation as it stood after the 13th. On the 17th the ist 
Battalion co-operated with the 3rd Battalion, using their 
bombers ; the attack progressed some sixty yards, but we 
had to retire to our original position owing to machine-gun 
fire. The enemy retaliated by shell fire whereby we lost 
sixty casualties. A further substantial advance did not seem 
possible, and a deadlock was again reached, with the final 
result that we had seized the main trench of the redoubt ; 
but on the other hand, the Germans still maintained them- 
selves in the important stronghold of Fosse 8—won by us 
on the 25th September but lost two days later—which 
dominated the redoubt and made their part of it tenable. 
The battle gradually slackened, and at the end of Octo- 
ber normal conditions prevailed once more. The Guards 
26th. Division, no longer required in this area, were moved away 
on the 26th. Among the casualties of this period were 
Captain S. G. F. Taylor, killed by an aerial torpedo on the 
zoth, one of the few officers remaining who had served 
continuously with the 2nd Battalion since the beginning of 
the war, and Lieutenant G. F. Whidbourne, 3rd Battalion, 
died of wounds 24th October. Up to the rst October the 
British lost some 45,000 men ;! three Divisional Generals 
fell during these autumn operations, one of whom, Sir 
1 Hist. of the Great War, Buchan, ii. 324. 
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Thompson Capper, had commanded the 7th Division ever 
since they left England a year before. The battle cost the 
Regiment in casualties thirty Officers, of whom thirteen 
were serving in the 1st Battalion.1_ The losses of the enemy 
were very severe ; we had taken more than 3,000 prisoners, 
field and machine guns and minenwerfers, but statistics do 
not seem to be available to make any satisfactory estimate 
of what the great offensive in the autumn of 1915 cost him 
in men. 

Thus ended the Battle of Loos, on which many sanguine 
hopes had been built, the first serious attempt made by the 
Allies to burst through the German defences and to change 
the war from a siege into one of manceuvre in the open 
field. There will always be regret that the Dardanelles 
expedition should have absorbed a large number of com- 
batants just at that moment, and have deflected them from 
the theatre in which the struggle for the liberty and civiliza- 
tion of Europe was fought. Had even half that force been 
on the Western Front to press home the victory achieved 
on the 25th September, it is conceivable that the course of 
the world war would have been very different to that which 
history now has to relate. The enemy had no illusions and 
realized his danger. He made prompt preparations for 
a retreat if so great a humiliation was necessary, and it 
was with a sigh of relief that General Ludendorff could 
write : 

At the end of September the Entente started a powerful offensive 
near Loos and in Champagne. The troops which had been trans- 
ferred from the East arrived just in time to support the defenders of 
the Western Front, who were holding out so gallantly, and avert 
a serious defeat.? 


But there were compensations, for the battle brought out 
into prominence the sterling qualities of all the British 


1 Including three Officers invalided : 2nd Lieutenants R. Peake (18th 
October), R. T. Philipson (21st October) both 1st Battalion ; and G. P. 
Fildes (z9th September), 2nd Battalion. 

3 My War Memories, by General Ludendorff, i. 172. 
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troops, which were made known in the following Special 
Order by Sir John French dated 30th September : 

I desire to express to the Army under my command my deep 
appreciation of the splendid work they have accomplished, and my 
heartfelt thanks for the brilliant leadership displayed by General 
Sir Douglas Haig and the Corps and Divisional Commanders who 
acted under his orders in the main attack. In the same spirit of 
admiration and gratitude I wish particularly to comment upon the 
magnificent spirit, indomitable courage and dogged tenacity dis- 
played by the troops. Old Army, New Army, and Territorials have 
vied with one another in the heroic conduct displayed throughout 
the battle by Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and men. 


The Guards Division were moved on the 26th October to 
the neighbourhood of St. Hilaire, a few miles west of Lillers, 
and His Majesty the King, having once more gone over to 
the seat of war, intended to hold an inspection of the 
Division on the 28th ; but owing to an unfortunate accident 
it had to be put off. The charger on which the King was 
riding reared over on him, and though he was badly bruised 
very happily no evil consequences followed. Sergeant 
Brooks received the Victoria Cross without delay, and in 
a manner which conferred a special honour both upon 
himself and upon the Regiment. Colonel Campbell, com- 
manding the 3rd Battalion, wrote as follows on the 
3rd November to Colonel Richardson-Drummond-Hay, 
then the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the Coldstream 
Guards: ‘I have read your letter to Sergeant Brooks ; 
he begged me to thank you. I am glad to say he received 
his Victoria Cross last Monday (1st November). I got 
orders to take him to Aire Station, and then, after His 
Majesty had been carried into the train, he received us, 
and himself from his bed pinned the Victoria Cross on to 
Sergeant Brooks, who had to kneel beside the bed. It was 
indeed a most gracious act.’ 
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Map No. 10 


Bulgaria joins the Central Powers. Serbia overwhelmed. Allied troops 
in Salonika. Withdrawal from the Dardanelles. Guards in Laventie 
sector. Compulsory military service in Great Britain. The Fourth Army 
constituted. Withdrawal of the Indian Army Corps from France. 
Resignation of Sir John French, succeeded by Sir Douglas Haig. Lord 
Cavan promoted, succeeded by General Feilding. Training at Calais. 
Enemy attacks Verdun. Guards in the Ypres salient. Austrians attack 
the Italians. Brilliant Russian offensive. 


I 


HORTLY after the commencement of the battle which 

has just been described the war widened into another 
theatre, and another nation entered the lists as a belligerent. 
The Serbians were still unconquered, and had hitherto 
defeated every Austrian attempt to invade them. A brave 
and a hardy race, of which every man was a born soldier, 
fiercely determined to fight to the last for hearth and home, 
and inhabiting a mountainous and very defensible country, 
with few roads adapted to military purposes, it was no easy 
task to reduce them to subjection. The Kaiser’s advisers 
were not inclined to embark in it, unless there were real 
prospects of a sure and swift success. It had nevertheless 
to be contemplated, in order to safeguard the line of the 
Danube from a hostile combination of the Balkan States ; 
for a British victory in Gallipoli would sooner or later array 
them against Germany. In the late summer of 1915 the 
Central Powers were temporarily freed from the Russian 
menace, our troops were heavily engaged near the Straits 
and unable to move, and the invasion of Serbia could 
therefore be undertaken without interference. The geo- 
graphical position of Bulgaria enabled an army based on 
Sofia to take the Serbians in flank and in rear when assailed 
from the north ; and if the co-operation of that kingdom 
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were obtained, their annihilation could be speedily accom- 
plished, and without any risk. Many solid advantages were 
then to be gained by the enemy. His border on the Danube 
would be secure ; his communications through the Balkan 
peninsula firmly established ; an inlet for his supplies 
obtained ; and his alliance with Turkey consolidated and 
made useful for the purposes for which it was originally 
contracted. This last was of the greater importance, since 
not only would it doom Russia to isolation, but also jeopard- 
ize our interests in the East, and so prevent us from con- 
centrating the bulk of our military resources on the Western 
Front ; a large proportion of our forces would in effect be 
kept permanently away from the main theatre where the 
fortunes of the world war were alone to be decided. The 
attitude of Bulgaria had therefore become a factor of pre- 
eminent importance in the situation ; and this was as clear 
to the British Government as it was to those who were 
directing the operations of Germany. 

King Ferdinand of Bulgaria was known to be a warm 
supporter of the Kaiser; but a very large section of his 
people, remembering all they owed in the past to Russia, 
and bound to her by many traditional ties of friendship, 
opposed his policy. They distrusted the Germans and had 
no sympathy with them; they feared them too much to 
wish to cast their lot in with them. But they had serious 
grievances against the Serbians, they coveted a part of 
Macedonia that had been wrested from them a few years 
before, and there were bitter feelings of jealousy existing 
between the two races. Our failure to force the Dardanelles 
and the German successes in Poland had created a deep 
impression on them, and had strengthened the party that 
adhered to the King. It seemed to them that the Teutonic 
League was winning, and could give them all they wanted, 
indeed make them dominant in the East. Men are ever 
disposed to side with those who possess force and do not 
fear to use it, and the more readily when plunder is offered 
as a reward for compliance. We, on the other hand, had 
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nothing to offer, except advice and words ; there was no 
signal victory at Loos to our credit, and our influence was 
decidedly on the wane. The patriotic party, opposed to the 
King, was silenced, and Bulgaria soon consented to become 
the tool of the Kaiser. But she dissembled and announced 
that she would remain neutral. The Serbians, however, 
were not deceived by these pretences, and proposed to 
attack the Bulgarians before their mobilization was com- 
plete and before the Germans were ready to appear on the 
scene. What would have happened is impossible to say, 
for the British Government interposed and vetoed any such 
movement. On what grounds this step was taken is difficult 
to imagine, for our forces, locked up on the Gallipoli 
peninsula, were not available to take any part in the coming 
life-and-death struggle, and we could do nothing even to 
mitigate the catastrophe that ensued. At any rate the 
Serbians obeyed these behests; and then they were 
attacked as soon as the hostile confederation had made 
arrangements to undertake the invasion. Operations began 
in October, and the inevitable result followed. Serbia 
assailed in front, in flank, and in rear, was overrun like 
Belgium ; and before the end of November, her armies 
having made a heroic defence, were driven out of their 
native land into the wild mountains of Albania. 

The Greeks were bound by treaty to join the Serbians if 
attacked, and they invited the Governments of London and 
Paris to send a force of 150,000 men to Salonika to enable 
them to carry out the obligation. But then they imme- 
diately repudiated it and remained neutral. Meanwhile 
two divisions were withdrawn from Gallipoli (one British, 
the other French) and began to land at Salonika early in 
October. As soon as possible they advanced up the valley 
of the Vardar to make a demonstration against the Bulgarian 
left flank. They were, however, too late, and the contingent 
provided was too weak to discharge the duty assigned to it. 
They failed to get into touch with the Serbians, who by this 
time were cut off from the south, and the diversion had no 
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effect on the campaign. All they could now do was to take 
up a defensive position covering Salonika. The Germans, 
on the other hand, having got all they wanted, gradually 
withdrew the greater part of their troops ; they declined to 
push on to the Aegean Sea or to employ them in a theatre 
of secondary importance. Instead, they left the Bulgarians 
in the field to consolidate their conquests and to overawe 
the Greek Government. The Anglo-French Allies then 
concentrated a large army, ostensibly to secure that im- 
portant harbour and neighbourhood against attack, and we 
were thus committed to an inconvenient and inglorious 
defensive role, with forces locked up near Salonika more 
numerous than was necessary for such a purpose, and that 
were very urgently required elsewhere. 

And now a serious question arose for solution ; what was 
to be done with the Dardanelles expedition? Sir Ian 
Hamilton was recalled in the middle of October, and the 
command of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force con- 
fided to Sir Charles Monro, who was also to report on the 
situation, and to express an opinion whether on purely 
military grounds the peninsula should be evacuated or 
another attempt made to carry it. He found the position 
occupied by the troops untenable and possessing every 
possible military defect. It was without depth, a mere 
fringe of the coast line had been secured ; the beaches and 
piers upon which all supplies depended were exposed to 
registered and observed artillery fire; the entrenchments 
were dominated almost throughout by the enemy ; com- 
munications were insecure and dependent on the weather ; 
while the Turks, enjoying full powers of observation, had 
been given time to strengthen the natural advantages which 
the ground presented. He came to the conclusion that the 
expedition had definitely failed and that a complete evacua- 
tion was the only wise course to pursue. Lord Kitchener, 
who followed him out to the East, was of a like opinion ; 
but there was some delay before effect was given to these 
recommendations. To withdraw from such a position was 
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an operation of great danger, and might easily entail a serious 
military disaster. No one believed that it could be done 
without very considerable loss, and the responsibility of 
Government was in this instance heavier and more real than 
is usual in these cases. Having themselves forced on the 
undertaking, without expert concurrence or advice, there 
was no scapegoat available on whom to fix the blame for 
failure. And yet evacuation had to be risked and the order 
given to carry it out. The Serbian campaign had opened 
up through communications between Germany and Con- 
stantinople, and thereby the Turks were receiving more 
ample munitionment and further military assistance ; while 
the winter was approaching and the storms of that season 
might easily cut us off from our base. A decision could not 
be indefinitely postponed. Meantime General Monro was 
quietly making everything ready to re-embark the troops 
and stores ; and a plan was carefully worked out to be put 
into execution directly the order came to leave the penin- 
sula. The problem that faced him was of extraordinary 
difficulty. He had to withdraw an army of considerable 
size with its armament and stores, from positions in no case 
more than three hundred yards from the enemy’s trenches, 
and to embark it on open beaches, every part of which was 
within effective range of Turkish guns, and from which, 
in winds from the south and south-west, the withdrawal of 
troops was not possible. The operation was performed 
under his direction with wonderful forethought, precision, 
and energy, all the details having been elaborated in con- 
junction with the Royal Navy, by Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Birdwood, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., then in command 
of the troops on the Gallipoli peninsula. 

But the evacuation was not effected all at once. Only 
that at Suvla and Anzac was at first authorized, and then 
only as late as the 8th December. On receipt of this decision 
it was begun without any delay and was successfully finished 
in the night of the rgth-2oth. The arrangements were so 
complete and so admirably carried out by all concerned, 
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that the enemy had noknowledge of what was going on, though 
he was quite close by, and he made no attempt to interfere 
with the operation. Then at last, on the 28th, Government 
consented to the withdrawal of the troops from Helles, and 
immediate steps were taken to embark them. The final re- 
tirement was timed for the 8th January, but it was feared that 
the Turks, having been forewarned, would on this occasion be 
on the alert and would actively oppose these movements. 
They did make a half-hearted attack after a most severe and 
intense bombardment on the 7th ; but they were quickly re- 
pulsed by the 13th Division, who lost 160 men. Nevertheless, 
thesame good fortune attended our efforts, and the evacuation 
of the whole peninsula was finally accomplished on the 8th 
as originally intended. The casualties were surprisingly 
small ; it seemed almost as if a miracle had taken place, for 
they amounted to no more than one man wounded and three 
accidentally injured ; some 500 animals, most of them 
destroyed, were left behind, less than 30 guns of various 
calibres, and most of them worn out, were blown up, and 
a stock of supplies that had to be abandoned was burnt. 
That a large army, some 110,000 strong, with its guns and 
numerous impedimenta, should escape unscathed from such 
a position as Gallipoli, was a feat without parallel in the 
annals of military history which will ever shed lustre on 
those who so ably conducted it. Apart from the apathy and 
incompetence of the Turks, whose heart evidently was not 
in the war, two conditions were essential to success ; good 
luck was needed, and the organization had to be perfected 
by skill, resource, and discipline. Both were happily forth- 
coming at the critical hour. A marvellous spell of calm 
weather prevailed during a stormy and boisterous period of 
the year, and all ranks of the army turned to the fullest 
advantage the accidents of fortune. Among the many who 
greatly distinguished themselves, Major-General F. S. 
Maude was one of the last to leave the peninsula ; the 13th 
Division, which he commanded, had previously taken part 
in the withdrawal from Suvla, and they were afterwards 
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again sent on shore to relieve a tired division at Helles ; 
much of the credit of the retirement therefore belongs to 
them and to their fine commander. 

Thus ended this ill-starred expedition. It was undertaken 
to dissolve the Turko-German combination, which in the 
event of a serious European complication had for long 
threatened Great Britain, and to guard against which no 
provision had been made, not even after the Haldane secret 
mission to Berlin in the beginning of 1912 gave warning of 
the coming trouble. If the operation had been attempted 
in time much might have been risked to attain the object in 
view ; and its necessity stared us in the face from the moment 
the dark cloud of war gathered on the political horizon. A 
mere faction devoted to Germany, calling themselves the 
Committee of Union and Progress, had seized control over 
the Ottoman Government. It was disastrous to be in no 
position to make an immediate naval effort to overawe them 
when the war broke out, and when they were weak and un- 
popular. Instead they were allowed to cut us off from our 
Russian Ally, as well as to endanger our interests in the East. 
Nothing in fact was done until it was far too late. Then and 
then only we embarked in the enterprise without forethought 
and without the approval of the naval and military authori- 
ties. Thereby we kept large forces out of the Western 
Theatre, where they were most required, we lowered still 
more our falling prestige, we gained nothing, we solidified 
the hostile alliance against us, and we lost 117,549 casualties, 
of whom 28,200 were killed ; and between the 25th April 
and 11th December there were 96,683 sick admitted to 
hospital, of whom many died.? It was a tragedy, never to 
be forgotten in the history of England. 

The outlook was gloomy and there was little to relieve it, 
when in the middle of November the Guards Division, 


1 Private to Field Marshal, p. 271. 

2 These figures are taken from A History of the War, by H. C. O'Neill, 
P- 499. According to War Office records our casualties in this expedition 
came to just over 119,000. 
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after a short period of training and rest in the St. Hilaire- 
Aire district, moved again into the front line in the Laventie 


pe sector, close to Estaires and six miles south-west of Armen- 


tiéres. They remained there for three months until the 
17th February. It was a quiet front with little going on in 
it beyond the ordinary routine of the siege ; the enemy, from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred yards distant, was 
not very enterprising, and our casualties were not unusually 
heavy. The country is quite flat, it was sticky with mud, 
and there was much wet weather. Our principal efforts 
were devoted to draining the water away, and this was done 
with fairly satisfactory results once the ditches had been 
cleaned ; but waders had to be used in certain parts of the 
line. The defences, often formed of breastworks with small 
redoubts in rear, required constant attention, and Nos. 1 
and 2 Companies of the 4th Battalion were employed in 
helping to keep them efficient. Much time and labour was 
spent upon them, and before the Division left the line was 
practically remade. The brigades had two battalions in the 
line for forty-eight hours, the other two in reserve, and 
these units relieved each other regularly during this period. 
Elaborate mining operations were also carried out, and in 
this underground warfare Nos. 3 and 4 Companies of our 
Pioneers did good service. They worked in shifts of six 
hours with eighteen hours rest, assisting the 173rd and 181st 
Tunnelling Companies of the Royal Engineers. The 
tunnels were pushed out in offensive and in defensive 
galleries, the latter along the front about two hundred yards 
in advance of it, while the former ran out to undermine the 
enemy. The Germans working with the pick made more 
noise than our men, who lying on their backs used the shovel 
only ; and our trained listeners were thus able to detect 
more quickly a hostile underground advance. No Man’s 
Land was pitted with craters, and the greater part of these 
were caused by our explosions which blew up the enemy’s 
tunnels.1 The dangers of mining were increased by the 

1 Yesterday our tunnellers exploded a mine as they suspected German 
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action of water. On the 2nd February the galleries at one 
point were suddenly flooded, with the result that two men 
of the 4th Battalion, acting as listeners, were drowned ; 
their bodies were not recovered. Some improvements were 
made in the manner of conducting the siege. The system of 
sniping was reorganized and made more effective. 2nd Lieu- 
tenant C. E. P. Green, appointed Bombing Officer to the 
2nd Guards’ Brigade 7th January, took chargesoon afterwards 
ofa new Bombing School which was opened onthe 15th. Each 
battalion sent three Instructors there, and parties of thirty 
Non-commissioned Officers and men underwent a course of 
training that lasted nine days. The machine guns, moreover, 
were taken from the battalions and grouped into three special 
companies of sixteen guns each, one to every brigade. The 
following Coldstream Officers joined these companies : 

No. 1 M.-G. Company, 1st Guards Brigade, Captain B. Birkbeck 
and Lieutenant A. Briggs from the 2nd Battalion, and Captain R. C. 
Bingham from the 1st. 


No. 2 M.-G. Company, 2nd Guards Brigade, Lieutenants R. M. 
Wright and F. M. Fisher from the 1st Battalion. 


Our patrols going out at night gained information of the 
enemy’s movements. Acting upon a report received on the 
morning of the 15th December, a party of about ten men, 
under Lieutenant Hon. W. Parnell (2nd Grenadier Guards), 
entered the German trenches that night, and pushing north- 
wards for about three hundred and fifty yards came upon 
a hostile post, which they immediately attacked. They killed 
two men with life preservers and captured a third, while 
the rest escaped and raised the alarm ; the Grenadiers then 
withdrew. A party of the 2nd Battalion under Lieutenant 
H. H. Burn also entered the trench at the same time, and 
turning southwards went along it for seven hundred yards 
without coming across any of the enemy. Another raid 
was organized by the 1st Battalion on the roth January 
leads passing over their heads, and what finally decided them was the 


sound of a German snoring quite close at hand. Gen. C. Pereira’s Diary, 
27th Jan. 1916. 
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at Picantin, two miles due east of Laventie, under 2nd Lieu- 
tenant R. S. Baugh with thirty other ranks. A wire-cutting 
party went out at 11 p.m., and found the wire insufficiently 
cut by artillery ; a delay occurred till this was done, and 
it was midnight before the raiding party started. On 
reaching the German defences they split up into two 
parties and searched the trenches for one hundred and fifty 
yards in different directions, while two men proceeded for 
one hundred yards towards the second line. They stayed 
out for four hours and met none of the enemy, but brought 
back some boxes of machine-gun ammunition, bombs, 
grenades, rockets, and obtained much valuable information 
in regard to the method in which the enemy’s trenches were 
held. They blackened their faces with burnt cork to add 
to their invisibility at night, and only carried loaded sticks 
and bombs; they returned without loss. The casualties 
during these three months, including Brigadier-General 
G.P. T. Feilding, who was slightly wounded 8th December, 
amounted to 244 all ranks : 

1st Battalion. Killed, four other ranks. 

Wounded, Captains H. E. A. Platt, 3oth November 
and A. H. M. Ramsey, 1st January ; and sixty- 
seven other ranks. 

2nd Battalion. Killed, eight other ranks. 

Wounded, Lieutenants C. J. W. Darwin, 25th No- 
vember, and C. G. Heywood, 28th January ; and 
forty-five other ranks. 

3rd Battalion. Killed, eight other ranks. 

Wounded, Lieutenant J. L. Dillwyn-Venables- 
Llewelyn, 31st December ; and fifty-four other 
ranks, 

4th Battalion (Pioneers). Killed, eight other ranks. 
Wounded, 2nd Lieutenants W. S. B. 
Bosanquet, 26th November, and C. M. 
H. Pearce, 2nd December ; and forty- 

two other ranks. 

Five Officers were invalided.1 The casualties were made 
1 1st Battalion. Lieutenant N. A. Daniell (3rd November), Captain 
R. C, Feilding (3rd December) ; 2nd Battalion, 2nd Lieutenant R. A. A. 
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good by Officers and drafts sent out from the 5th (Reserve) 
Battalion at Windsor. The death of 2nd Lieutenant R. S. 
Weld-Blundell, 1st January, as the result of an accident 
while serving with the 7th King’s Liverpool Regiment, has 
also to be recorded, as he was an Officer of the Coldstream 
Guards during the war up to the 2nd June 1915. Another 
list of those mentioned in Dispatches, dated 30th November, 
was published ; and shortly afterwards the announcement 
of Honours conferred upon Officers and men of the Regi- 
ment. About the same time parchment certificates were 
issued to men for gallant conduct, who received no other 
acknowledgement, except a ‘mention’, as a permanent 
memorial in their own homes of their services to their 
Sovereign. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen, ever mindful of 
those who were upholding the honour of the British name, 
sent a Christmas and New Year greeting to the Fleets and 
Armies engaged in the war, which ended with these words 
of hope and encouragement : 

Officers and men of the Navy and of the Army, another year is 
drawing to a close as it began, in toil, bloodshed, and suffering, and 
I rejoice to know that the goal to which you are striving draws 
nearer into sight. May God bless you and all your undertakings. 

By the beginning of 1916 hostilities had lasted for nearly 
eighteen months, and up to the gth January British losses 
had reached the enormous figure of 549,467 men.? The 
strain on the nation was very severe. But the time was fast 
approaching when even greater sacrifices would be de- 
manded of it, and, contrary to all our recent ideas of 
English life, compulsory service was imposed (January 
1916). The Land Forces meanwhile were expanding, new 
formations were being created, and the Fourth Army in 
the Western Front had already been organized. These 


Fergusson (21st February); 4th Battakon, Lieutenant D. J. C. Glass 
(1st December), and Captain D. M. B. Hall (21st January). 

1 Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. 

2 Buchan’s Hist. of the Great War, ii. 425. 
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numerous troops were required not only to overcome the 
formidable foe in France, but also to supply the needs of 
the other theatres into which we had allowed hostilities to 
extend. The New Year was heralded in with many changes. 
The Indian Army Corps that had done so much gallant 
service for more than twelve months could now be relieved, 
and was sent to Egypt in December. But a more important 
event occurred when Field-Marshal Sir John French relin- 
quished the Command-in-Chief in France, 18th December. 
General regret was felt at this resignation of a distinguished 
Officer, who had conducted the operations of the British 
Army during the many severe trials and grave dangers 
which an unforeseen war of gigantic proportions had sud- 
denly forced upon it. In his Order of farewell issued upon 
that occasion the following deserves to be recorded here : 
The success so far attained has been due to the indomitable spirit, 
dogged tenacity which knows no defeat, and the heroic courage so 
abundantly displayed by the rank and file of the splendid Army 
which it will ever remain the pride and glory of my life to have 
commanded during over sixteen months of incessant fighting. 
Regulars and Territorials, Old Army and New Army, have ever 
shown these magnificent qualities in equal degree. From my heart 
I thank them all. 
Sir Douglas Haig was appointed to succeed Sir John French 
as Commander-in-Chief on the Western Front, and he held 
that high and responsible position to the end of the war. 
He had the distinction of guiding the British forces success- 
fully through many difficulties and vicissitudes, and having 
at last surmounted all obstacles in his path, he finally led 
them to a decisive victory. He held the post of Commander- 
in-Chief for a longer period than any other Officer of the 
allied armies, and stands out prominently as one of the 
principal figures who won the world war. Sir Charles 
Monro, when he returned from his mission in the East, 
assumed command of the First Army ; while that of the 
Third Army had already been assigned to Sir Edmund 
Allenby. The Command of the Fourth Army was confided 
to General Sir Henry Rawlinson. But the change that 
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affected the Guards Division more than any other was the 
loss of their most gallant chief, Major-General Earl of 
Cavan, who was promoted Lieutenant-General to command 
the newly formed XIVth Corps (3rd January). He was 
succeeded by Brigadier-General G. P. T. Feilding, now 
Major-General ; and the command of the 1st Guards 
Brigade devolved upon Brigadier-General C. E. Pereira, 
who after an absence of a few months, found himself once 
more among his old comrades. 

Six weeks later the Guards were transferred from the 
XIth Corps to Lord Cavan’s XIVth Corps—to which 
also belonged the 6th and the 2oth (New) Divisions—and 
were encamped west of Poperinghe, in general reserve of 
the Second Army which was in and about Ypres. The 
Divisional Head-Quarters were established at Esquelbecq. 
On the Division leaving his command Lieutenant-General 
Haking wrote the following letter to General Feilding : 


The Military situation did not permit of my seeing your Division 
on its departure from the Corps in order to say Good-bye to you all, 
and thank all ranks for the services they have performed during the 
time the Division has been in the Corps. I am compelled therefore 
to write what I should have liked to speak. 

Ever since the Division was formed and posted to this Corps it 
has proved itself to possess the finest military spirit. Lord Cavan, 
and since his departure General Feilding, ably assisted by Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. W. P. Hore-Ruthven, G.S.O.1, Lieut.-Colonel 
Darell, A.A. and Q.M.G., and a most efficient staff, have carried out 
several offensive operations with distinguished success, including 
the attacks during the fighting round Loos, the consolidation of 
a difficult and unmade line about the Hohenzollern Redoubt, and 
the raid into the hostile trenches along the Rue Tilleloy front.1 The 
careful planning of these operations by the Divisional Commander 
and his general and administrative staff, the accurate reconnaissance 
and detailed organization of each by the Brigade Commanders, 
Brigadier-Generals Heyworth, Ponsonby, and Pereira, and also 
General Feilding until he succeeded Lord Cavan in command of the 
Division, together with their staffs, has been a model of good fighting. 

The infantry operations have been ably seconded by the artillery 


1 In the Laventie sector. 
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of the Division under Brigadier-General Wardrop and his Brigade 
Commanders, who have spared no pains, both in the construction 
of forward observing posts, and the training and organization of good 
observing officers, to secure the success of the infantry. 

The Royal Engineers also under Lieut.-Colonel Brough and his 
field company commanders have been indefatigable in their work on 
the defences, the water drainage in rear of our line, and in assisting 
the artillery in the construction of some of the best observing posts 
in any part of the British line. The Battalion Commanders, Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers and men who have been called upon to 
bear the brunt of all this fighting have shown throughout an offensive 
spirit which in my opinion surpassed any standard reached by the 
Guards or any infantry in past campaigns, and which will be the 
admiration of future generations of soldiers. The fine discipline and 
soldierly bearing of all ranks is also a matter for all of you to be 
proud of. You have been an example to other Divisions with whom 
you have been associated, and that example has produced the best 
results, and has raised the fighting value and efficiency of the whole 
Corps. I am very sorry to say Good-bye to you, but I am glad you 
are going to a Corps which is commanded by your old Divisional 
General, Lord Cavan, who has the proud distinction of being the 
first General Officer to command a British Guards Division, and 
who has so greatly distinguished himself on every occasion. 

I can only hope that the Eleventh Corps will find itself before long 
by the side of the Fourteenth Corps with the Guards Division ready, 
as it always will be, to lead the way to Victory. 


The Division not being immediately required in the front 


Mar. line of the Ypres salient, the period in reserve was devoted 


to training ; but as all the country in the neighbourhood 
was under cultivation—even those parts of it within the 
zone of fire from the enemy’s powerful long-range guns— 
it was arranged that each brigade should go in turn through 
a special course at Calais, lasting for about ten days. The 
3rd Guards Brigade went there first, followed by the 1st 
Brigade on the 25th February, and by the 2nd Brigade on 
the 6th March till the 16th. The training of troops was 
regarded by Sir Douglas Haig as being of special im- 
portance ; even the older soldiers had much to learn by 
reason of the many new weapons which science had intro- 
duced into the field, and the Guards welcomed all oppor- 
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tunities afforded to them to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of how to use them to the best advantage. On the 9th March 
the Commander-in-Chief inspected the 2nd Guards Brigade 
and two brigades of Belgian artillery, and he expressed 
himself well pleased with all he saw. The time at Calais 
was very well spent. Units were taught how best to conduct 
an attack under modern conditions, and the instruction 
was based on the actual experiences gained during the 
Guards operation at Loos on the 27th September. Experi- 
ments with liquid fire showed that men could remain 
without injury when just hidden under the parapet of 
a trench, even if the jet of flame played upon it from a few 
yards distance. All ranks were made familiar with the use 
of live bombs, which had to be handled with care and 
knowledge, and whose mechanism had to be understood. 
The organization of bombing parties was worked out in 
detail to meet all possible contingencies, and a drill evolved 
to make every man acquainted with the part he had to take 
in these expeditions. When first introduced hand-grenades 
were not always too safe, some were of faulty construction, 
and several deplorable accidents occurred. One took 
place early in March, when a prematurely exploding bomb 
killed Major Lord Desmond FitzGerald, Second in Com- 
mand ist Irish Guards, a young Officer of much promise, and 
others of the Battalion, and wounded many—among them, 
Captain Rev. R. Lane-Fox, O.S.B., Chaplain 1st Guards 
Brigade (attached to Irish Guards), who had succeeded 
Captain Rev. Father J. Gwynne, S.J., died of wounds 
(12th October 1915). Another accident occurred some days 
later, when more than twenty of the 3rd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards were killed and wounded by the same cause. 

Some questions relating to trench warfare were also 
considered. By a comparison between our system and that 
adopted by the Germans, it appeared that they relied more 
on light railways from the main railheads to the front, 
whereas we preferred to employ motor lorries, that they 
were more sparing of their officers, kept them farther 
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back, and did not use them for patrol or exposed duties. 
As regards other ranks, they held their front lines more 
lightly than we did, and trusted to prompt counter-attack 
to expel hostile invasion; their communication trenches, 
moreover, gave more protection, and their deep dug-outs 
afforded real shelter from artillery fire. If we had something 
to learn from them, the absence of officers in raids and in 
expeditions involving personal danger and requiring leader- 
ship was not calculated to raise the moral or to improve the 
efficiency of their army. Light railways are fixed lines, and 
if any part is seriously damaged it interferes with the 
supply at the front until repaired; on the other hand, 
lorries do not necessarily depend on one road, they are 
mobile and can be transferred at will from one sector to 
another of the battle front, and this is an advantage, even 
if the movement, when observed by the enemy’s aeroplanes, 
might give him some indication of our intentions. The 
need for good roads suited to motor traffic was supplied 
by our Labour battalions, composed of men over forty 
(some of them sixty) years of age. Sixteen of these units 
were at work, and 3,500 tons of road metal, not to be found 
in the district, were imported weekly from home. 

The action of gas in the field was a matter of very con- 
siderable interest. General Pereira had had some experience 
of it in the Ypres salient a few weeks after the Germans 
made their first gas attack in April 1915, which surprised 
the defending forces with an unexpected terror. His im- 
pression was that its effect was rather moral than otherwise ; 
some of the men ran down wind—keeping pace with it as it 
floated along, and so they pumped it into their lungs with 
disastrous results to themselves; whereas those who 
remained steady were less effected, and could to some 
extent carry on their duties. The combatants on both sides 
disliked gas as a war weapon. Its discharge was too tricky 
a business, and depended altogether on the accidents of 
weather, for unless the wind was exactly in the proper 
quarter and quite steady, it was apt to come back on the 
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troops who released it from the cylinders. Later on the 
Germans introduced a more pungent poison, known as 
mustard gas, less deadly but more efficacious as a means of 
disabling men, nor was it so easily dispersed by wind ; it 
was projected in shells, and produced a burning sensation 
on the eyes, nostrils, and body. After a heavy bombard- 
ment of mustard gas the 2nd Division upon one occasion 
lost in a few days 3,000 casualties, and it was not uncommon. 
to see a stream of ‘ gassed ’ men with their eyes bandaged, 
led about by one guide. Later on the British also made 
use of gas projectors, whereby we were able to deluge 
the enemy’s lines with a noxious vapour with less risk to 
ourselves. This system was a great improvement on the 
gas cylinders which were at first tried and let into the front 
trenches, for the cylinder weakened the earthworks and the 
gas in it was a source of danger to those who were near it 
when the valve was opened. We used the projectors freely 
towards the end of the war. 

The stay at Calais was interesting in many ways, and to 
those who indulged their fancies in the history of their own 
country, it must have been strange to see that famous place— 
the last English possession on the northern Continent of 
Europe, whose loss in the sixteenth century darkened the 
reign of Queen Mary—now swarming with British soldiers, 
who had come over the Channel to deliver France from her 
savage and irreconcilable foe, modern Prussia. The town 
was turned into one of the main bases of our operations in 
the field, and by the courtesy of our Ally it was for all 
practical purposes in our hands—though of course abso- 
lutely under the French authorities. It was open to the 
insidious inroad of spies, and here again the inconvenience 
of a dual control was noticeable, for the precise method 
of meeting so grave a danger was not always viewed in the 
same way by the two commanders on the spot who were 
responsible for the safety of the place. Calais was the centre 
of great activity, with numerous well-equipped repairing 
shops, hospitals, and large depots of food and stores. 
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Eleven divisions in the field drew their supplies from there. 
The railways between Hazebrouck and Poperinghe were 
managed by a purely English staff, and in the event of an 
advance that section was to be handed back to the French, 
and a forward one taken over by us. Trucks of bread, meat, 
forage, petrol, ammunition, &c., were filled at the various 
depots and then brought to the central yard, where they 
were made up into ‘ pack trains’, each feeding three 
divisions, in such a manner that they could be subdivided 
at the railheads of these formations ; and they were further 
supplemented by distributing trains. Arrived at their 
destinations the trucks were immediately unloaded into 
lorries or supply wagons, and returned to the base the same 
day. In order to secure secrecy trucks were labelled by 
index numbers, and it was not common knowledge what 
formations were fed from the railheads, nor even to which 
railheads the pack trains were dispatched. The Second 
Army was supplied with twenty-seven trucks of ordnance 
stores every day ; bread was baked within the same time to 
the extent of ninety thousand two-pound loaves; a ship 
with refrigerating plant was used as a meat store, most of 
which came every five or six days by steamer from South 
America, and some from Australia. Three weeks’ supply 
were kept in reserve for twelve divisions. Calais was only 
one of the several bases of the British forces in the Western 
Theatre, and not the largest ; but it gave some idea of the 
vast proportions which the war had assumed, as well as of 
the very many stores of every kind required to keep an army 
in the field and to provide for any emergency that might arise. 

At all times while hostilities lasted officers and men 
employed their leisure in ordinary healthy amusements. 
Even within the zone of the enemy’s fire, when not actually 
engaged on duty, their life went on as far as possible just as 
if they were quartered at home. Football matches, boxing, 
battalion sports and other competitions, polo, race meetings, 
&c., were frequently held ; theatrical performances, cinema 
exhibitions, and concerts were constantly given ; all these 
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events were very popular and were well attended. The results 
of the sports were often recorded in the battalion war diaries. 
There is, for instance, in that of the 1st Battalion : 

15th March 1916. The Officers of the Battalion beat the rst Bat- 
talion Scots Guards five goals to two, winning the cup presented by 
the Brigadier. 

18th. An athletic meeting held ; eighteen events ; heats run off 
in the morning ; No. 2 Company won the Championship ; No. 1 
second. Corporal Turnbull won the individual prize. 

The relations between the men and the inhabitants had 
always been friendly and they continued so to the end of the 
war; the burden on the unfortunate people living in the 
area of battle was lightened, never increased, by the presence 
of the British Guardsman. The French villages where the 
battalions were stationed were enlivened by the Drums and 
Fifes. The Regimental Band, with the Director of Music, 
Captain J. Mackenzie Rogan, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., was sent 
out to the front, and remained there during the first few 
months of 1916, playing as in England, at all the various 
Guards entertainments, and also regularly, once or twice 
a day, in the main public square of the towns where the 
Division or the Brigades were quartered. Fortunately no 
mishap occurred ; but on one occasion, 11th April, while 
the Band was giving a concert in the Cinema Theatre at 
Poperinghe, the German long-range guns bombarded the 
place, causing some eighteen casualties, chiefly among the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, and a shell striking the roof 
of the hall brought the performance to a close; on the 
same day Captain and Quartermaster J. Boyd, 1st Batta- 
lion, found his billet blown up. 

In the beginning of March the Guards Division stood : 

General Officer Commanding. 
Major-General G. P. T. Feilding,D.S.O. Coldstream Guards. 
Personal Staff. 
Captain T. R. Clutterbuck. Coldstream Guards. 


2nd Lieut. Hon. C. W. E. Elliott. Lowthians & Border 
Horse. (Scots Guards.) 
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General Staff. 
G.S.O. 1st Grade. Lt.-Colonel C. P. Heywood. Coldstream 
Guards. 
G.S.O. 2nd Grade. Major N. R. Davidson, Royal 
DS.O. Artillery. 
G.S.0. 3rd Grade. Lieut. E. W. M. Grigg. Grenadier 
Guards. 
Administrative Staff. 
AA. & Q.M.G. Lt.-Colonel W. H. V. Darell, Coldstream 
DS.O. Guards. 
D.A.A. & Q.M.G. Major F.G. Alston, D.S.O. Scots Guards. 
D.A.Q.M.G. Major A.F.A.N. Thorne, Grenadier 
DS.O. Guards. 
Guards Divisional Artillery. 
G.0.C, Brig.-General W. Evans, R.A. 
D.S.O. 
Brigade Major. Major D. le P. Trench. RA. 
Staff Captain. Captain J. A. Batten Pooll. 5th Lancers. 
61st Gere Brigade, R.F.A. 
0.C Lt.-Colonel F. A. Buzzard. R.A. 


74th Brigade, RFA. 
0.C. Lt.-Colonel C. Ravenhill. RA. 
75th Brigade, R.F.A. 
O.C. Lt.-Colonel A. B. Bethell, R.A. 


D.S.O. 

76th Brigade, R.F.A 

0.C. Lt.-Colonel G. R. V. Kins- R.A. 
man, D.S.O. 
Guards Division Ammunition Column. 

O.c. Lt.-Colonel H. Fawcus. R.A. 
Royal Engineers. 

C.R.E. Lt.-Colonel A. Brough, R.E. 
D.S.O. 


Adjutant to C.R.E. Lieut. H. G. Eady, M.C. RE. 
55th Field Company, R.E. 
O.c. 


Major J. T. Heath. RE. 
75th Field Company, R.E. 
O.c. Captain H. J. Bulkeley. RE. 
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76th Field Company, RE. 
0.C. Captain W. C. Cooper. RE. 
Signal Company, RE. 
0.C. Captain W. E. Pain. RE. 
Guards Divisional Train. 
0.C. Lt.-Colonel J.C. L. Black. A.S.C. 
Senior Supply Officer Captain (T/Major) A. W. A.S.C. 
Johns. 
Adjutant. Captain H. E. Standage. AS.C. 
Mechanical Transport Company. 
O.C. Major Sir W. E. T. Avery, A.S.C. 
Bart. 
Medical Services. 
A.D.M.S. Lt.-Colonel (T/Col.) G. S. R.A.M.C. 
McLoughlin, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., A.M.S. 
D.A.D.M:S. Captain F. D. G. Howell, R.A.M.C. 
D.S.O. 
O.C. No. 3 Field Lt.-Colonel A. W. Hooper, R.A.M.C. 
Ambulance. C.M.G., D.S.O. 
O.C. No. 4 Field Captain (A/Lt.-Col.) J. J. R.A.M.C. 
Ambulance. O’Keeffe. 
O.C. No. 9 Field Captain (A/Major) E. M. R.A.M.C. 
Ambulance. O’Néeill, D.S.O. 
Departments and Services. 
A.D.VS. Major F.C. O’Rorke, C.M.G. A.V.C. 
D.A.D.O.S. Captain G. Fraser. Suffolk Regt. 
AP.M. Captain Earl of Clanwilliam, Royal Horse 
MC. | Guards. 


Pioneer Battalion. 4th Batt. Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. C. E. Skef- 


fington Smyth. 
Second in Command. Major S. J. Burton. 
Adjutant. Captain G. J. Edwards. 
Quartermaster. Lieut. W. E. Hutchinson. 
Medical Officer. Lieut. W. Raffle. R.A.M.C, 
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Company Officers : 
Captain 


” 
2nd Lieut. 
” 


J. S. Coats. 

G. A. O. Lane. 

Hon. E. M. Pakenham. 
J. M. Peto. 

R. Sharpley. 

C. P. Blacker. 

E. Blundell. 

L. Bootle-Wilbraham. 
H. J. R. Brierly. 


ea 

J. 

N. ‘ 

. P. McDougall. 
. Overton-Jones. 
. C. Piggott. 
. A. Shaw. 
By OF 
.L. 


So EPR E Ecce eer: 


Allan. 
G. A. Grayston. 
H. H. Ryland. 


1st Guards Brigade. 
G.O0.C. Brig.-General C. E. Pereira. 


Brigade Major. Captain J. 


St. J. Thompson. 


Coldstream 
Guards. 


S. S. P. V. Vis- Grenadier 


count Gort, M.V.O. 
Staff Captain. Captain W. T. Towers Clark. 


2nd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 


Commanding Lt.-Colonel C. R. Champion 
Officer. de Crespigny, D.S.O. 


2nd Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel P. A. Macgregor, 


Officer. D.S.O. 


Second inCom- Major G.B.S. Follett, M.V.O. 


mand. 
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Adjutant. Captain L. M. Gibbs. 

Quartermaster. Lieut. W. T. Brotherton. 

Medical Officer. Captain J. W. Anderson. R.A.M.C. 
Company Officers : 


Captain A.H.E. Ashley. 


Bs H. C. Loyd, M.C. 

. G. Shaw-Stewart. 

. W. Verelst. 

. E. C. Baynes. 

. H. Burn. 

. G. Edmondstone. 

Viscount Gage. 
. Heywood. 


h 


o 


. Spinney. 

. Watson Smyth. 

. C. Whitaker. 

. Wilkinson. 

. T. Clerke. 

. Montgomery. 
G. Oakman. 

. L. Stewart-Richardson. 
. L. Walter. 


” 


and Lieut. 


ZmocmmPronodsmeme 
DP iP Enh 
i‘ — 
5 
é 
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3rd Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel J. V. Campbell, 
Officer. D.S.O. 
Second in Command. Major R. B. J. Crawfurd. 


Adjutant. Captain H. A. Cubitt. 
Quartermaster. Captain F. T. Prichard. 
af Medical Officer. Captain W. Foot. RAM. 
~ Company Officers : 
Captain F. P. Acland Hood. 
5 I. Bullough. 
a A. O. J. Hope. 
7 W. T. Legge. 
sf F. Longueville. 
Lieut. B. Butler Stoney. 
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Lieut. M. Dorman. 
a A. D. F. Gascoigne. 
a R. O. Hambro. 


.E, H. Platt. (Att. Staff, 
Gds. Div.) 

. G. Rooke. 

. V. Shaw-Kennedy. 
. A. G. Sorrell. 
M 
E 


” 


2nd Lieut. 


SH spr acr ne = 
E 
° 
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1st Battalion, Irish Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. C. A. McCalmont. 


1st Guards Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
0.C. Captain B. Birbeck. 


Lieut. A. Briggs. 
» I. G. Menzies. 


»  G.M. Perry. 
»  §.A. Renny. 
»  C.A. Vian. 
1st Guards Brigade Trench-Mortar Battery. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Lieut. H. P. Meakin. 
» B.J. Pinto. 
2nd Guards Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General J. Ponsonby, Coldstream 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Major G. E. C. Rasch. Grenadier 
D.S.O. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain M. B. Beckwith Coldstream 
Smith, D.S.O. Guards. 
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3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel B. N. Sergison Brooke, 
Officer. D.S.O. 


1st Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel Hon. G. V. Baring. 
Officer. 
Second in Com- Major E. B. G. Gregge Hopwood, 
mand. DS.O. 
Adjutant. Captain Hon. E. K. Digby, M.C. 
Quartermaster. Captain J. Boyd. 
Medical Officer. Captain V. C. Martyn, M.C. RA.M.C, 
Company Officers : 
Captain H.E. A. Platt. 
. N. E. P. Sutton. 
* H. E. de Trafford. 
.D. Treloar. (Trench Mortar 
Officer, Gds. Div.) 
. H. Arnold. 
.K. a 
.S. 


Qt 


. J. W. Darwin. 
. N. Dilberoglue. 
. L. Farnsworth. 
L. 
R 


Gueepesras 


E.P. Green, (Bomb. Officer, 
2nd Gds. Bde.) 
e B. R. Jackson. 
7 Lord Hugh Kennedy. 
a M. C. Lawrence. 
is Hon. C. H. F. Noel. (Att. 7th 
Ent. Bn.) 
Aa L. C. Smith. 
a H. H. C. Williamson. 
* J. R. Woods. 
2nd Lieut. T. S. Dixson. 
oA F. Grissell. 
i G. B. F. Samuelson. 
* F, Thewlis. 
5 S. J. Warmington. 
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1st Battalion, Scots Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel Lord E. C. Gordon Lennox, 
M.V.O. 
2nd Battalion, Irish Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel Hon. L. J. P. Butler, D.S.O. 


and Guards Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Lieut. F. M. Fisher. 
»  R.M. Wright. 


3rd Guards’ Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General F, J. Hey- Scots Guards. 
worth, D.S.O. 
Brigade Major. Captain E.C.T. Warner. Scots Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain H. Ballantine Dykes. Scots Guards. 


1st Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel G. F. Trotter, M.V.O., D.S.O. 
4th Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 4 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel Lord H. C. Seymour, D.S.O. 
2nd Battalion, Scots Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel A. B. E. Cator. 
ist Battalion, Welsh Guards. : 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel W. Murray Threipland, D.S.O. 


Senior Chaplains to the Forces. 
C. of E. Rev. W. P. G. McCormick, D.S.O. 
R.C. Rev. S. S. Knapp, D.S.O., M.C. 


French Mission at Divisional Head quarters. 
Officer in charge. Lieut. Comte Pol de la Chesnaye. 


The following Coldstream Officers held appointments in 
France outside the Guards Division : 

Major H. M. Pryce-Jones, D.A.Q.M.G., 38th Division. 

Captain G. M. Darell, Staff Captain, soth Infantry Brigade, 17th 
Division. 

Captain C. B. Gunston, A.P.M., 15th Division. 

Lieutenant A. F. Smith, G.S.O. 3, XIth Corps. 

Lieutenant F. J. O. Montagu, A.D.C. to Commander, 18th 
Division. 
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On the 17th March the Division moved into the Ypres 
salient ; but before following them there a brief allusion 
must be made to events that happened elsewhere, in order 
to give some idea of the general situation as it then existed. 


II 


The Russians had lost territory in 1915, but they were 
not defeated; their armies were still in being and the 
impetus of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg’s offensive had 
come to an end. He had caused disappointment to the 
Allies by his rapid successes ; but he had not won the final 
victory which he sought with so much energy and deter- 
mination, for no decision in the Eastern Theatre had been 
obtained, and the Tsar’s forces remained intact and belli- 
gerent in the field. The Germans failed to take Riga, and 
elsewhere they were unwilling to make a further advance, 
even if they were in a position to do so. The roads were 
few and bad, the people fled from their homes in terror at 
the approach of the enemy ; the country was barren, in- 
hospitable, and deserted ; the disaster that overwhelmed 
Napoleon warned an invader of the risks he ran if he ven- 
tured to repeat the mistakes of the campaign of 1812. 
Nevertheless they held their gains ; and although attacked 
in March and obliged temporarily to yield some ground 
near Lake Naroch, north-east of Vilna, they were able to 
send a considerable part of their artillery back to France. 
They were alarmed at the efforts made to break through 
their lines in the West, they feared further activity on that 
Front, and they determined to forestall it by striking a 
mighty blow in that quarter themselves. They believed 
they could now pierce the French defences, and that if they 
succeeded they would prepare the way to a speedy decision 
in their favour. They selected Verdun, one of the great 
fortresses of France, as the point where the operation was 
to take place; its capture would enhance their military 
reputation, influence neutrals in their favour, and give 
prestige to the Crown Prince of Germany, who had the 
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command in that neighbourhood. In reality Verdun was 
no longer a fortress in the old meaning of the word, but 
a large strongly entrenched camp, formed like the arc of 
a flattened circle some eight miles in advance of the town, 
whose chord passing through it was more than three times 
as long. Situated on the Meuse, and within thirty miles 
of the frontier, it was a standing menace to the enemy’s 
communications, should his hold on French territory be 
seriously shaken at any time. The immense preparations 
that were promptly made to carry this project through 
could not be hidden from the vigilance of the Allied High 
Commands ; it was known that some extraordinary move- 
ment was on foot. But it was as usual masked by other 
attacks directed against the Western Front, and until the 
moment when the assault was actually made at Verdun, 
there was no certain knowledge where the blow was to fall. 


Feb.to ‘The Battle of Verdun was one of the most critical events 
ete in the history of the world war. It burst upon the fortress 
No. 2. on the 21st February with a terrific bombardment hitherto 


unequalled for violence, accuracy of aim, and for the 
wholesale destruction it effected. At the first onrush the 
front line, which was thinly held, was overpowered ; but 
the attack did not proceed with the success the enemy 
expected. The French fought with wonderful tenacity and 
resolution, they contested the ground inch by inch, and 
delayed the German progress until their reserves began to 
arrive. They were then most ably commanded by General 
Pétain, who was appointed to conduct the defence to the 
end. It is not possible to give here even the most meagre 
account of that desperate struggle, or to describe any of the 
vicissitudes to which it gave rise. The eyes of the whole 
of Europe were fixed upon it, watching it with an intense 
and all-absorbing attention and interest. It went on with 
varying fortune ; now it appeared as if the hostile guns 
would smash everything before them into dust, and that 
the attacking columns would get through, and now as if 
the advance were definitely arrested. We ourselves were 
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swayed by many conflicting emotions, but always filled with 
admiration at the stubborn resistance which our brave Allies 
offered. Our troops were ready to co-operate if required, 
and the only assistance asked for was given at once when we 
took over the line occupied by their Tenth Army (d’Urbal). 
General Joffre gracefully acknowledged this relief in his 
reply to congratulations which Sir Douglas Haig sent him 
in March : 

The French Army thanks the British Army for its expression of 
hearty goodwill, which it has been kind enough to address to us 
while the great battle of Verdun is still in progress. In its fierce 
struggle the French Army is confident that it will obtain results 
from which all the Allies will reap an advantage. It remembers also 
that its recent call on the comradeship of the British Army met with 
an immediate and complete response. 


For more than six weeks, until well into the month of 
April, the furious conflict raged with little intermission ; 
then the enemy had to give it up—at least for a time. 
He overran some square miles of country, flattened still 
more the arc of the entrenched camp to nearly half its 
distance from Verdun, but gained no substantial advantage, 
while his losses were acknowledged to be 104,000 men. 


Early in March the British Armies occupied the line 
continuously from the village of Boesinghe, three miles 
north of Ypres and on the canal, to Curlu, which is 
situated on the Somme, six miles west of Péronne—a trench 
distance of some ninety miles. The Second Army linking 
on to the French at Boesinghe was responsible for the 
defences as far as the south-east of Armentiéres ; then the 
First Army prolonged to a point close to and south-south- 
east of Souchez, which stands on the Béthune-Arras main 
road ; the Third Army continued to a point just north of 
Fonquevillers, some ten miles due north of Albert; and 
then the Fourth Army to Curlu, where it joined the Sixth 
French Army. There were engagements in many places, 
among them at the Hohenzollern Redoubt, in the Loos 
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salient, and on the Vimy ridge ; but the enemy’s principal 
efforts were directed against Ypres, which, guarding the 
roads leading to the Channel ports, was a position of the 
greatest importance, and its safety concerned us very 
deeply. He began to show increased activity in this quarter 
on the 8th February, and his operations, designed to secure 
local points of vantage, were also undertaken to distract 
attention from the then impending onslaught at Verdun. 
They were nearly always preceded by intense bombard- 
ments and by the explosion of mines, but almost everywhere 
his assaults were repulsed. One of them, however, launched 
against the Bluff, in the south side of the Ypres salient, was 
temporarily successful, for having captured some trenches 
near there on the 14th February, he was not driven out until 
the 2nd March; and then not only was our line fully 
restored, but a portion of his position was also seized and 
held. In short, a steady and continuous fight was main- 
tained along the whole of the British Front, day and night, 
above ground and below it—occasionally relieved by sharp 
actions, some of which would be worthy of special notice in 
a war of smaller magnitude, but which were, comparatively 
speaking, of minor importance in the titanic conflict that was 
now raging. 

17th On the 17th March the Guards relieved the 6th Division, 

z2oth and took over the defences in part of the northern face of 

May. the Ypres salient, known as the Wieltje section, between 


No. 11 the Canadians at Hooge and the 2oth (New) Division who 


were on the left flank of the British position at Boesinghe. 
The 3rd Guards Brigade were on the right next the 
Canadians, the 1st on the left, and the 2nd in reserve at 
Poperinghe ; the dividing line between the two front 
brigades was a communication trench, called Haymarket 
and Duke Street, running from the north end of the ram- 
parts of Ypres parallel to and just south of the Ypres— 
Zonnebeke main road. At the end of a week the 2nd 
Guards Brigade relieved the 3rd, and after another seven 
days the latter relieved the 1st. This system continued, the 
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brigades taking a tour of duty in the front line lasting for 
a fortnight, with one brigade in reserve for a week. Two 
battalions were usually in the first line, the other two in 
support, and as far as possible they relieved each other 
every forty-eight hours. The Division found the defences 
much knocked about and many of the trenches in a dilapi- 
dated condition; the country, moreover, was water-logged 
and the old water trouble was still present. It was an ever- 
lasting source of anxiety and discomfort. Early attention 
was consequently directed to drainage, which was gradually, 
but never altogether satisfactorily, improved ; there were 
also numerous craters formed by shell and mine explosions, 
and these were full of water and added to the difficulties 
of the situation. The restoration of the trenches was, 
however, of serious moment; for owing to the violent 
bombardments that had been and were perpetually going 
on, the shelter they afforded was quite inadequate. In 
many places they had to be entirely rebuilt, new earth- 
works to be constructed, and the communications to be 
deepened and made safe. All this was done at night ; 
no digging was possible under the enemy’s close machine- 
gun fire; and it was a thankless task, for hardly was it 
finished than it had to be begun all over again. Much and 
constant labour was thus expended on the defences under 
a heavy fire which never ceased, aided by the 4th Battalion 
(Pioneers), whose principal duty was to repair the communi- 
cation trenches and to make them serviceable. Nor must 
a cause of much annoyance be forgotten for rats swarmed 
and infested the place, especially near the canal, and the 
pest was not to be exterminated. The district was a sad 
scene of desolation ; the villages through which the Cold- 
stream passed in October 1914 were now blown to pieces, 
and not to be even recognized, the old town of Ypres with its 
superb Cloth Hall and medieval buildings was a mere heap 
of ruins. The breath of Prussian ambition had scorched 
the country-side, and the monuments of the civilization of 
a past age were irretrievably destroyed. 
I Ff 
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There was no intention to begin a British offensive at that 
moment; preparations for such a movement on a large 
scale were being made, but they were not yet complete, and 
Sir Douglas Haig was not to be enticed into attempting it 
prematurely. The role of the Division was therefore con- 
fined to defensive operations, to hold on to the line they 
occupied, and generally to carry on the siege war. They 
lived in a hurricane of fire, day and night it went on, inter- 
mingled with the rattle of machine guns, sometimes in- 
creasing to a regular bombardment, and again calming down 
to the occasional exchange of shells. A few extracts from 
diaries kept by officers of the Regiment will give some idea 
of the life the Coldstream led at that time : ! 


24th March. Sixty yards of trench were blown down by the 
shelling of Wieltje yesterday, and until dark there was no communi- 
cation with the left platoon. Tufnell, commanding No. 1 Company 
and part of No. 3 Company, 3rd Coldstream, put up the parapet 
again during the night. An official note of appreciation sent to them 
for this performance ; arrangements made for a special retaliation 
for the protection of Wieltje. Twenty-six trains left Langemarck 
yesterday, whether full or empty remains to be seen; the Second 
Army think they were empty and identifications are urgently 
required. 

25th. Wieltje salient was again shelled yesterday and the retalia- 
tion stopped it. They have got a slight flow of water in the left 
section at last. The enemy shelled the Ypres—Vlamertinghe road 
heavily and then turned on the canal just as the 2nd Coldstream were 
starting for the trenches, and they had to delay their start. 

27th. Asa result of yesterday’s shelling trenches were blown in, 
and every house in St. Jean was searched with 5.9 and 8-inch shells 
which were put in at the rate of one or two a minute for four hours ; 
casualties were small and so was the damage, considering the vast 
expenditure of ammunition. 


On the same day the rst Battalion Diary states : 


Railway Wood trenches [just south of the Ypres—Roulers railway]. 
At about twelve noon the Germans shelled our front line trenches 
very badly for about two hours, levelling the wood and trenches 


1 Private ‘Diaries of Brigadier-Generals C. E. Pereira, J. Ponsonby, 
and Captain L. M. Gibbs. : 
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almost flat ; we were lucky enough to get off with only some twenty- 
four casualties mostly wounded. Unfortunately four were Sergeants. 
Quieter to-day, two more Sergeants wounded. 


General Ponsonby referring to this incident says on 
the 28th: 


Hopwood withdrew most of the men during the bombardment 
and so saved a good many casualties. Ypres was shelled as usual 
during most of the morning ; in fact every time one goes out of the 
dug-out one hears the crash of a shell bursting somewhere in the 
town. 

29th. Four Trench-mortar men were in a dug-out when a shell 
burst right inside and killed them all. These unlucky shots happen 
now and again, but it is wonderful how little damage shelling does 
unless it is a real heavy and widespread bombardment. 

30th. Wieltje as usual had it on and off all day. Our artillery 
group aided by the heavies gave a good reply, the 4.2’s fired 150 
rounds, the 18-pounders several hundreds and altogether the old 
salient was ‘quite lively. The 2nd Coldstream reported the retalia- 
tion effective. 

31st. The enemy must be expecting an attack as he started 
barrages behind our support line just before dawn. Our guns took 
it up and things were lively until about 6 am. At 8 a.m. they 
dropped some shells along the canal bank and the 2nd Coldstream 
Orderly-room was blown in by an 8-inch. Everything was blown to 
bits, only two men were there at the time ; they were not got out 
till evening. 

6th April. A party of Germans cut their way through our wire 
in the night, and did so so silently that they were only heard when 
they got right up to our parapet. The Coldstream sentry was very 
wide awake and gave the alarm to the Lewis gunners and to the 
bombers who dispersed the party. One German was killed, others 
were hit but got away ; the uniform of the dead man was sent to the 
Division for identification purposes. 

12th. Went to 3rd Coldstream Head-Quarters in Potijze, and up 
the communication trench which now provides quite good cover 
from observation owing to the efforts of the Pioneer Battalion. 

21st. The whole place round Wieltje has been flattened out, a 
mass of big holes caused by shells, none of the parapet left. The 
1st Coldstream were working splendidly trying to improve matters, 
also party of Brigade Pioneers. The whole place is very wet owing 
to the last three days’ rain, and the enemy’s maxims were very lively 
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which made matters more difficult than ever. We had to lie down 
several times in the bottom of the shell holes to avoid the bullets, but 
no casualties were reported. 

25th. Round the left section. Most of the time has been spent 
coping with the floods and the trenches are now fairly clear of water. 
Another part has been marked out for wiring and that will be carried 
out during the next two nights ; this wire is under direct machine- 
gun fire from near Potijze. 

11th May. The 12-inch gun has arrived. Some drill by Cold- 
stream with gas helmets [in Poperinghe]. Shells began coming over 
into the town and parade was dismissed. The town came in for a hot 
shelling. One shell fell in an archway where a good many Cold- 
streamers were standing after being dismissed ; eleven were killed 
and fifteen wounded. 

13th May. Poured with rain all day. The 1st Coldstream Head- 
Quarters are flooded out, so they had to go elsewhere. We all have 
to wear tin hats now, they are uncomfortable and very heavy ; they 
may, however, save one from splinters. 


A great deal of fighting took place in other parts of the 
Ypres salient. Towards the end of March an attempt was 
made to straighten out the line near St. Eloi, and the 
struggle continued all through April and into May, but no 
material change was made in the general situation. The 
Germans, moreover, carried out a gas attack on a considerable 
scale near Wulverghem in the night of the 2gth-3oth April, 
followed by eight infantry assaults launched against our 
positions, two of which just penetrated into the trenches, 
but were very soon expelled. In neither of these operations 
were the Guards engaged. The tour of duty in the Ypres 
salient ended on the zoth May, and the Division was 
withdrawn and sent for training to the St. Omer area. The 
casualties of the Regiment during this period (17th March- 
2oth May) amounted to 276 all ranks : 

1st Battalion. Killed, Captain H. E. A. Platt (15th May) ; and 

twenty other ranks. 

Wounded, Lieutenants F. Thewlis (shell shock, 
1gth April), G. H. Arnold (30th April), and 
G. B. F. Samuelson (15th May) ; and fifty-four 
other ranks. 
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2nd Battalion. Killed, 2nd Lieutenant J. L. Stewart-Richardson 
(17th May) ; and twenty-four other ranks. 
Wounded, Lieutenants W. G. Oakman (25th 
March), A. J. H. Smith, and W. E. C. Baynes 
(both 3oth March), and Captain A. H. E. Ash- 
ley (6th May) ; and sixty other ranks. 
3rd Battalion. _ Killed, fifteen other ranks. 
Wounded, 2nd Lieutenant A. D. F. Gascoigne 
(slight, 24th March), Lieutenants D. Campbell 
(slight, 1st April), and L. E. C. Everard 
(slight, 16th May) ; and thirty-two other ranks. 
4th Battalion. _ Killed, nine other ranks. 
Wounded, Lieutenant H. E. C. Collins (slight, 
7th May) ; and forty-four other ranks. 
M.-G. Companies. Wounded, Lieutenant C. A. Vian, No. 1 Com- 
pany (25th April) ; and four other ranks. 


The health of Lieutenant-Colonel P. A. Macgregor, 
D.S.O., broke down, and on the 25th March he was 
obliged to relinquish the command of the 2nd Battalion, 
which then devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. S. 
Follett, M.V.O. Ten other officers were invalided.1_ The 
Division had the further misfortune to lose Brigadier- 
General F. J. Heyworth, D.S.O., killed in action 9th May, 
the gallant Commander of the 3rd Guards Brigade ; he was 
succeeded by Brigadier-General C. E. Corkran, C.M.G., 
Grenadier Guards. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatch, 19th May, contains com- 
mendation gained by battalions during the time he had 
occupied the position of Commander-in-Chief, and among 
them the 1st Coldstream is mentioned ; the 1st Brigade, 
moreover, to which the 2nd and 3rd Battalions belonged, 

1 Officers invalided were: 1st Battalion, Lieutenants C. D. W. Parish 
(7th March), and N. E. P. Sutton (22nd April); 2nd Battalion, 2nd 
Lieutenant P. H. C. Horton-Smith-Hartley (2nd March), Lieutenant 
J. A. C. Whitaker (9th March), and E. J. Watson-Smyth (17th March) ; 
3rd Battalion, Lieutenants D. V. Shaw- Kennedy (26th April), and A. P. 
Mac-Dougall (3rd May); 4th (Pioneer) Battalion, Lieutenant P. A. Shaw 
(roth April) ; No. 1 Machine-gun Company, 2nd Lieutenant I. G. Menzies 
(1st April), and Captain B. Birkbeck (13th May). 
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received a letter of praise from the G.O. commanding the 
Guards Division, 18th May, for good services rendered. 
Trench-mortar batteries had been introduced into the army 
for siege warfare in France, and now two were added to 
the Division. One attached to the 1st Guards Brigade 
arrived 1st June, and the other was attached to the 2nd 
Brigade ; men of the Regiment were trained in the duties 
connected with this new weapon, and were temporarily 
transferred to the batteries. Coldstream officers appointed 
to trench-mortar units were: 1st Guards Brigade, Lieu- 
tenants R. J. Pinto and H. P. Meakin ; 2nd Guards Brigade, 
Lieutenants W. G. Bulteel and S. J. Warmington. 

A new Honours list appeared on the 4th June, a day 
consecrated to Etonians, and those that were Guardsmen 
celebrated it by a dinner which was held in peace and 
security, for none of them happened to be then in the 
trenches, and they were for the moment outside the reach 
of the enemy. A Blue Seal dinner, moreover, took place at 
Wormhoudt on the roth June, and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales was then elected a member. Lieutenant-General 
Sir Alfred Codrington, K.C.V.O., paid a visit about this 
time to his old brother Officers at the seat of war, and spent 
some interesting days in their midst. The news of the great 
naval Battle of Jutland (31st May) reached St. Omer, as it 
first arrived in England, in a garbled way ; the Germans, 
past masters in the art of propaganda, published at once 
a mendacious report, and curiously enough we were inclined 
to attach some credence to it. But the truth was soon 
revealed ; and we then knew that a glorious victory had 
been obtained by our matchless sailors, which filled all 
ranks with pride at the valour of the Sister Service, and 
delight that the Grand Fleet had at last been able to force 
the enemy into a great fight at sea. But the news was 
saddened by another event which plunged the whole 
British Army into mourning. On the 5th June Lord 
Kitchener was drowned off the coast of the Orkney Islands, 
and in him the nation lost a soldier and an organizer of 
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transcendent merit. The following Special Order of the 
Day was issued by the Commander-in-Chief : 
It is with deep regret that I communicate to the armies in France 
the following telegram received from the War Office : 
To General Sir Douglas Haig, General Head-Quarters, France, 
6th June 1916. 
By His Majesty’s Commands the following Order has been issued 
to the Army. 

The King has learned with profound regret of the disaster by 
which the Secretary of State for War has lost his life while 
proceeding on a special mission to the Emperor of Russia. 
Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener gave forty-five years of dis- 
tinguished service to the State and it is largely due to his 
administrative genius and unwearying energy that the country 
has been able to create and place in the field the armies which 
are to-day upholding the traditional glories of our Empire. 
Lord Kitchener will be mourned by the Army as a great soldier 
who under conditions of unexampled difficulty rendered su- 
preme and devoted service both to the Army and the State. 

The military reputation of the Prussians was involved in May- 
the struggle at Verdun. They had undertaken to reduce me 
that fortress, and they had so exaggerated every advantage No. 2 
they had gained that they could hardly afford to acknow- 
ledge the failure of the enterprise. They felt bound to go 
on with it as soon as possible, cost what it might. But they 
had another and a more solid reason for renewing the attack 
there. They wanted to forestall the Allies and to dislocate 
their plans, knowing that the latter were preparing to take 
the offensive against them ; and in this, as we shall see, 
they were partially successful. The second battle, a con- 
tinuation of the first, opened 3rd May, and it raged with the 
same violence as in the spring and with a like result. Some 
more ground was overrun, but our Allies were not driven 
out of the position they held, and Verdun did not fall. By 
this time General Pétain was promoted to command the 
Central Group of French Armies, and was succeeded by 
General Nivelle, whose defence was conducted with equal 
skill, determination, and success. Early in July interest in 
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Verdun began to wane; the struggle there differed little 
from the dull siege warfare that was going on along the 
greater part of the Western Front; the old condition of 
stale-mate had again been reached, and the principal centres 
of activity had shifted to other areas. The Germans lost 
heavily in men, and they failed altogether to oust their 
opponents from their defences. 

Meanwhile operations on a large scale were in progress 
elsewhere. In the ‘original programme for the year 1916 
the Kaiser’s advisers had added to their offensive in France 
one directed against the Italian Front, which was to be 
carried out by the Austrians. It did not however develop 
until the middle of May, when large forces amounting to 
nearly 500,000 men, well supplied with heavy artillery, 
were concentrated in the Trentino, southern Tyrol, 
threatening to descend into the plains of the province of 
Venetia. The Italians, while guarding their long line of 
frontier, from Switzerland round the re-entrant formed by 
the Trentino and along the Carnic Alps, were still astride 
the Isonzo river, from Monfalcone to the north of Caporetto, 
facing eastwards; they were fighting there with varying 
success, but unable as yet to take Gorizia or to make sub- 
stantial advance on the road to Trieste. Their communica- 
tions therefore would be in serious danger if the enemy were 
to establish himself in the threatened province of Venetia. 
But he did not get there as easily as he hoped ; and after 
a month’s struggle in a mountainous district he only 
managed to drive the Italians to a line running through 
Arsiero and Asiago, still in a hilly defensible country, and 
twenty miles from Vicenza, the nearest point on the main 
railway to Udine. The attack by that time had lost some of 
its impetus ; and the campaign would then have degenerated 
into the stagnation of trench warfare—with an advantage to 
the Italians who were operating on interior lines, whereas 
the Austrians were fighting on two fronts widely apart, with 
no direct communications between them. But the situation 
was simplified by another event which obliged the enemy 
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to give up the Trentino offensive altogether, and to with- 
draw part of his troops from that quarter. This enabled the 
Italians to push on and capture Gorizia, gth August. 
Further progress, however, was not made, and beyond con- 
taining some Austrian forces, the conflict on the Southern 
Front exercised for the present little immediate influence 
on the fortunes of the world war. 

The event just mentioned was the renewed activity of the 
Russians, who—after conducting operations in the winter 
and spring, which, however, led to no very decisive results— 
now concentrated a group of armies under General Brusilov, 
and began an offensive on their own account against the 
Austrians on the southern sector of the Eastern Front, 
between Pinsk in the Pripet Marshes and the Rumanian 
frontier. It was launched on the 4th June, supported by 
attacks to the north of Pinsk, with truly dramatic effect, for 
it immediately upset the existing equilibrium in that theatre 
and caused dire confusion to the plans of the Central 
Powers. A series of brilliant victories was at once won by 
our intrepid Allies which amazed both friend and foe, for 
the rapid and complete successes gained and for the 
enormous number of prisoners and war matériel that were 
captured. At the first blow the Austrians, though well and 
very elaborately entrenched, were overwhelmed and re- 
treated precipitately ; so slight was the resistance offered 
that the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, commanding their 
Fourth Army, was surprised at his Head-Quarters at Lutsk 
in Volhynia, and had barely time to escape with his Staff 
and archives, when the triumphant Russians entered the 
town on the 6th, and there found an immense booty.! 
Brusilov’s advance was pressed on with the utmost vigour— 
towards the important railway centre of Kovel, in the 
direction of Galicia, and into Bukovina. But he had extra- 
ordinary difficulties with his supplies, nor was he strong 
enough to carry out a really energetic pursuit, and these 
circumstances helped the Austrians more than their own 

1 A Hist. of the War, by H. C. O'Neill, p. 582. 
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defence.1 The Germans at once collected reserves wherever 
they could find them—from the Eastern Front, from the 
West, from the Trentino, from Bulgaria, and eventually they 
brought up a Turkish Army Corps to strengthen their line. 
They hastily organized counter-attacks in June and July, 
but they failed to stem the fiery onslaught of their adver- 
saries and had to fall back. To the north of Pinsk the 
Russians gave the enemy no rest, and attacked in several 
places; on the 16th July they poured out of the Riga 
bridgehead west of the Dvina river and gained ground at 
once. But an advance by their new Guard Army early in 
August failed to take Kovel, and by the 9th of that month 
heavy losses were incurred. This repulse was the only 
reverse to mar their victorious career. By the middle of 
August the Tsar’s forces had established themselves from 
Pinsk along the Stokhod river to the Lutsk-Kovel road, 
five-and-twenty miles from the latter place ; thence south- 
wards into Galicia to the west of Brody, close to and just 
east of Halicz, and on to Stanislau and Delatyn, both of 
which they occupied; and they had overrun and taken 
possession of the whole of Bukovina. They also captured 
more than 300,000 prisoners, many guns of every calibre, 
and vast stores of ammunition. The Russians had in fact 
created a serious crisis on the Eastern Front ; Lemberg, the 
capital of Galicia, was threatened, some of the passes over 
the Carpathians covering Hungary were in peril of seizure, 
and the Austrians had proved themselves incapable of 
withstanding the shock of a determined attack; the line 
held by the Central Powers was lengthened, and the troops 
at their disposal to defend it were reduced in number, for 
they had lost many more than 500,000 men. 


June. At the beginning of these stirring events the Guards 
now@? Division was still undergoing its training at St. Omer, 


keenly interested in the developments taking place in 

the east of Europe. The great toll of prisoners reported 

almost daily was eagerly noted, and sometimes the Germans 
1 Ludendorff, My War Memories, i. 222, 224. 
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were informed of it by notices written in large letters on 
a board displayed above the trenches. At the fall of 
Czernowitz, the capital of Bukovina, which occurred on 
the 17th June, some men of a Colonial Corps announced 
the news in this way, and received for reply the witty 
retort, ‘ England expects France and Russia to do her duty ’. 
The enemy was very active at Ypres, and on the 2nd June, 
after a most violent bombardment, he attacked the 3rd 
Canadian Division holding the eastern face of the salient, 
between Hooge and the Ypres—Comines railway. In spite 
of a gallant resistance we were pressed back and our front 
trenches captured, with the loss of many officers, including 
Major-General Mercer, the divisional Commander, killed, 
and Brigadier-General Williams wounded and captured. 
Next day a counter-attack momentarily restored much of the 
position, but it could not be held, and the battle continued 
for some days, until on the 13th the rst Canadian Division, 
under Major-General Currie, drove the invaders out and 
recovered the greater part of the line.1 The 2nd Guards 
Brigade, ordered up to relieve some of the Canadians for 
a few days, left in motor-buses and lorries on the morning 
of the 14th, and arrived north of Vlamertinghe some hours 
later. Ypres as usual was very noisy, shells dropping about 
and our guns hard at work. The getting into new trenches 
was always a lengthy process, especially when most of them 
were blown in and ruined ; this was done in the night of the 
15th, which fortunately proved to be fairly quiet. But the 
following night was very disturbed. General Ponsonby 
says :? 

17th June. Started to go round the line about 10 p.m. We got 
safely and with no trouble to the Coldstream Head-Quarters at 
a place called Les Tuilleries. As I was discussing the situation with 
Hopwood an intense bombardment started on our front trenches, 
shortly followed by the S.O.S. signal. Then came the gas alarm, 
and we had to don our gas helmets and wait. The bombardment 
was very intense for forty minutes, and our guns were retaliating for 

1 Hist. of the Great War, by John Buchan, iii. 5, 6. 
2 Gen. J. Ponsonby’s Diary. 
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all they were worth. About midnight it seemed quieter, and so 
I went on to the Scots Guards Head-Quarters. In a few minutes 
the Germans started a second intense bombardment ; the noise was 
terrific, and the whole place was lit up with the flashes of the bursting 
shells, but we could smell no gas; a good many wounded were 
brought in. The bombardment ceased about 3 a.m. and then we 
went back, carrying a wounded man on a stretcher, and arriving at 
a.m. 
: 20th June. Ypres heavily shelled again this morning with 5.9 inch. 
Shells seem to be falling all round judging by the crashing noise and 
the fall of the bricks and branches of the trees into our quarters. 
The Canadians relieved the Brigade, who then went into 
reserve, on the 22nd. Casualties during these five days 
amounted to eighty—all ranks—a small percentage con- 
sidering the heavy fire to which the men had been exposed. 
The remainder of the Division moved into Ypres on the 
16th June and took over the left section of the line, as far 
as Boesinghe, where they were in communication with the 
French. The 1st Guards Brigade was posted on the left, 
and the 2nd Battalion Coldstream occupied at first the 
extreme left of the position, the 3rd Battalion in support. 
The reliefs both for brigades and battalions were arranged 
as before. On the 18th General Feilding assumed command 
of the left sector of the XIVth Corps front. Life in the 
salient did not differ from that which was passed there in 
the earlier months of the year. There was the same ever- 
lasting bombardment going on, the same incidents of siege 
warfare, the same necessity to labour hard at the defences, 
and the same water trouble. It was summer, and yet rain 
converted the trenches into muddy swamps, sometimes into 
an almost impassable morass, and the fire of the enemy 
kept large working parties constantly employed. The nights 
were now very short, and these working parties could 
seldom be taken back to the rear in the daylight. Most of 
them remained day and night near the front. The rst 
Guards Brigade was relieved by the 2nd on the 28th June, 
and went into reserve near Poperinghe. Total casualties 
will be given later; but during the tour of duty in the 
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trenches (16th-28th June) the losses among the officers of 
the 2nd Battalion were 2nd Lieutenant N. S. Montgomery, 
killed 17th June, and Lieutenant R. H. Spinney, died of 
wounds 2nd July ; and wounded, Lieutenants C. W. Jan- 
son, 16th June, and F. W. Butler-Thwing, 25th. In the 
3rd Battalion Captain A.O. J. Hope was wounded 22nd June, 
and on the same date Lieutenant R. J. Pinto, rst Trench- 
mortar Battery, was also wounded. 

The 2nd Guards Brigade remained in this section until 
the 16th July, and had a fairly lively time. Raids organized 
at that period were made more especially for the purpose 
of capturing prisoners, so that the enemy’s formations in 
the Ypres area might be identified. One undertaken on the 
2nd July by the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards resulted in the 
capture of two Germans and many others reported killed ; 
practically all the enemy Corps and Divisions were located, 
and none seemed to have been moved to the south where 
heavy fighting had now begun. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in keeping the line in a proper state of defence. 
It was open to fire from higher ground, and there were 
expectations that it might be attacked in force, so that 
orders were given (1st July) to hold it to the last man. The 
bridges over the canal were prepared for destruction if it 
had to be abandoned. The enemy appeared to have had 
some design upon it : 

12th July. A sharper bombardment than usual this morning all 
along the canal bank, 5.9 dropping unpleasantly close to Head- 
Quarters. Reports that the enemy have brought up some more guns. 
The bombardment started again about 5.30 p.m. and was much more 
intense. The bridge over the canal was blown in, also several dug- 
outs. The Scots Guards had several casualties, our heavy guns 
retaliated and peace was restored about 8 p.m. when all was quiet 
again. A direct hit would do any of these dug-outs in, and it was 
unpleasant to think one might be buried at any moment. A good 
many shells fell into the canal and on to the opposite bank, but 
splinters were flying about in all directions. 

The 3rd Brigade relieved the 2nd, 16th July ; but Poper- 
1 Gen. Ponsonby’s Diary. 
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inghe was now a mere mass of ruins and had been deserted. 
The battalions in reserve were concealed in woods near by, 
where the troops lived and rested. During this tour of duty 
the 1st Battalion Coldstream lost one officer, Lieutenant 
W. L. Farnsworth, wounded 7th July. 

The 1st Guards Brigade took over the trenches on the 
6th July, relieving the 3rd Brigade ; the line occupied was 
the right section of the Guards position—the right just north 
of the Ypres-Wieltje road, the left up to the Morteldje 
salient, which contained a country inn or estaminet and 
was an important post. When the Division were in the 
St. Omer district in the early days of June it had been 
heavily attacked and ground was lost, most of which had 
been subsequently recovered ; later on the Welsh Guards 
on taking it over still further reduced the lost ground. It 
continued to be a lively corner, and on the 6th it was in the 
subsection occupied by the 3rd Battalion Coldstream, the 
2nd Battalion Grenadiers being on their right, and the other 
two battalions of the Brigade in support. 

7th Fuly. In reply to our activity during the last fortnight the 
Germans have retaliated very heavily on the Morteldje salient, and 
the trenches are in a most dilapidated condition ; they are also very 
bad on the right. The thousands of shell holes are full of water and 
the ground is badly waterlogged. The new trenches dug by the 
3rd Brigade cutting our re-entrants are full of water. The Morteldje 
salient is, however, the worst part as the ground has been extensively 
churned up by minenwerfers. Whenever one of the latter opens, 
we simply deluge the locality from which it fires with 18-pounders 
and 4.5’s ; the Germans are marvels with their Trench-mortars ! } 


The heavy minenwerfer was a very terrifying and devas- 
tating weapon, wrecking everything near the explosion and 
making a huge crater ; the destruction it wrought and the 
moral effect it produced were appalling. Next day, the 8th, 
the enemy attacked the estaminet with this powerful trench- 
mortar, but it was splendidly held by Captain F. Longue- 
ville and his Company (No. 2). While the trouble lasted 


1 Gen. Pereira’s Diary. 
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he established a new post, and after dark put the line in 
order again as far as this was possible. 


8th July. Our retaliation consisted of 800 shrapnel high explosives, 
120 4.5’, and 50 60-pounders, pretty severe punishment which 
I hope may have some effect." 


The following extracts from Diaries give some idea of the 
general situation : * 

19th June. Went round the right section. The whole line is 
dominated from the north-east ; there are a number of communi- 
cation trenches, but they are mostly very wet at present ; the Irish 
Guards have already got a lot of water away. The Grenadier Guards 
are working at the back part of these communication trenches. 

zoth. Round the left section ; parts of the front line are unap- 
proachable by day and are only lightly held ; work is now in progress 
to improve circulation. Progress along one of the trenches has to 
be made with caution, as snipers can enfilade it. 

24th. An artillery programme of wire cutting and some shooting 
by heavy guns took place; the German reply was chiefly at the 
batteries, but they put a good deal of stuff round the 2nd Cold- 
stream, fortunately the casualties were very slight. They managed, 
however, to smash three out of four consecutive bridges just by 
Battalion Head-Quarters, and the fourth bridge is very unsafe. 
Causeways will have to be made to supplement the wooden bridges. 

25th. The enemy retaliation for our wire cutting yesterday was 
spread all over and did not do much damage, parapets were knocked 
about in places but not many casualties. The 3rd Coldstream say 
they almost prefer being in the line than out of it, as their area in 
support seems to get more retaliation than any other place, their 
dug-outs are only splinter-proof, and a few sudden shells catch men 
out in the open. Obviously this is no place for a rest-cure. 

30th. The communication trenches are in a terrible state, mud 
over one’s knees in places, and difficult walking. Went round the 
Coldstream line ; pip-squeaks seem to be dropping with alarming 
frequency and accuracy in the front line. For the time of year the 
trenches are very bad, and a lot of work will have to be done on the 
communication trenches. Machine guns play the devil with working 
parties. 

4th July. A good many casualties daily from sniping and shell fire. 


1 Ibid. 
3 Diaries of Brigadier-Generals C. Pereira and J. Ponsonby. 
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The Welsh Guards on our right have had over go casualties the last 
few days. 

1oth. Went to see the wreckage of the Morteldje salient, no circu- 
lation is possible there by day, nor will there be for some time to come; 
but a drainage scheme will alter the position of the whole place. 

12th. There was continual artillery fire at the Brigade section all day, 
during the day it increased considerably on the right ; the right group 
retaliated with vigour ; the day and evening were extremely noisy. 

19th. Conference to discuss the Morteldje salient with a view to 
future operations. The 2nd Grenadiers have transformed their 
trenches and they are beginning to be really good and solid, whole 
sections have been entirely rebuilt and the drains are beginning to 
act. In front of 3rd Brigade there was an artillery show ; it brought 
on retaliation and ‘ Minnies ’, and we gave them back the ‘ Minnie’ 
retaliation, and worked up a good noise ; by midday all was peace 
and quiet again until the artillery started a shoot again at 3 p.m. and 
then it all began again. A twenty-minutes’ bombardment on our left 
at 12.50 p.m. was hardly replied to at all by the enemy. 

21st. Circulation in the Morteldje salient is improving rapidly, 
many derelict bits of blown in trench have been joined up ; soon one 
will be able to walk round, except in one part which is always blown in. 

24th. Went to Morteldje after dark. One has to go over the 
actual ground to appreciate the enormous difficulties the 2nd and 
3rd Coldstream have had to overcome, in restoring a defensive line. 
The ground is a mass of shell craters and ‘ Minnie ’ holes, eight feet 
deep and twenty across, all full of water and only bits of the original 
trenches are distinguishable. In spite of all these difficulties and the 
frequent strafes the Germans have put down, there is a line round 
the salient. Standing at its point, the flares seemed to enclose one, 
and one can realize how it juts out and is dominated. ‘ Minnies’ were 
active against the 3rd Brigade front, and I could see the huge columns 
of smoke of their explosions and then the result of our retaliation 
all over the enemy’s trenches. 

26th. An excellent patrol of the 3rd Coldstream went out two 
nights ago; Lance-Corporal Ford reconnoitred Sap 15 and an 
adjoining one, and found them unoccupied. 


27th On the 27th July the stay of the Guards in the Ypres 
JY: salient ended, on relief by the 4th Division, then commanded 
by Major-General Hon. W. Lambton. During this last 
tour of duty the 2nd Battalion lost Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O., 17th July, and Lieutenant 
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W.E. C. Baynes, 22nd, both wounded ; in the 3rd Battalion 
Lieutenant J. S. Wilmot-Sitwell was killed, gth July, and 
Lieutenant D. Campbell on the rgth. The death of this 
last-named young officer, just twenty years of age, caused 
more than ordinary regret, as his father, Captain Hon. J. B. 
Campbell, D.S.O., had also fallen in action only eighteen 
months before at Cuinchy, 25th January 1915, as has 
been already related, while serving in the Regiment. The 
command of the 2nd Battalion devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. B. J. Crawfurd; Majors G. E. Vaughan and H. D. 
Bentinck were transferred as Second in Command to the 
3rd and 2nd Battalions respectively. The casualties of all 
ranks in the Coldstream, from the middle of June to the end 
of July, amounted to 64 killed and 178 wounded, or total 242: 

Total 


. : all 
D. of W. Wounded. Total. _—_ ranks. 


Oo OR. O. OR. O. OR. 

ist Battalion - 9 I 28 1 37.38 
2nd Battalion oe ae 22 4 56 6 78 84 
3rd Battalion F - 2 23 1 50 3 73, «76 
4th Battalion (Pioneers) — 6 _ 34 40 40 
M.-G. Companies _- - 3 o- 3 3 
T.-M. Batteries . = 3S 1 _ I _ I 

Total 4 60 7 17I Il 235 0 242 


During the same period one officer was invalided.2?. The 
Military Cross was promptly awarded to Captain F. Longue- 
ville, 14th July, for his gallant conduct at the Morteldje 
salient on the 8th. A review was held in Paris on the 
14th July, and a detachment of twenty men under an officer 
was ordered to attend it from each Regiment of the Division. 
Captain H. A. Cubitt and twenty non-commissioned 
officers and men represented the Coldstream at the cere- 
mony and returned to Ypres on the 18th. The Guards 
Division moved to the Doullens area and were concentrated 
there on the rst August ; they had now left Flanders, and their 1st Aug. 
services were required in another part of the Western Front. 

1 See ante, p. 297. 
2 2nd Lieutenant A. I. Steel, rst Battalion (26th July). 
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ALLIED OPERATIONS IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
SOMME 
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Preparations for an offensive ; artilleryemployed. Progress of the battle. 
The Fifth Army formed. Guards near Hébuterne. Visit of the King. 
System of attack. Introduction of Tanks. Guards to advance from 
Ginchy. Preliminary operations. 


T had always been the intention of the Allies to launch 

a powerful offensive on the Western Front in 1916, but 
it was deemed prudent to delay it until the latest possible 
moment. The accumulation of a vast supply of munitions 
was a necessary preliminary before such an operation could 
be undertaken ; so also was it of equal importance that the 
troops should be in a fit condition to perform the heavy 
task to be imposed upon them with the best chance of 
success. Thanks to the foresight and organizing ability of 
Lord Kitchener, and to the labours of the new department 
that carried on his work in the matter of armaments, the 
former requirement was in process of being fulfilled ; and 
now at last there was a prospect of having guns and other 
weapons available to allow a great battle to be fought without 
fear of running short of warlike stores. But the training of 
the Land Forces was not yet all that could be desired. The 
Regular Army, with the greater part of its reserves and most 
of its officers, had by this time disappeared from the scene. 
Hostilities lasting on a gigantic scale for two whole years 
had swept them away, and they existed no longer.: Only 
a small residue remained, acting as leaven and raising the 
standard of efficiency in the Regular units. But for all 
practical purposes our numerous troops that were now in 
the field were still raw levies, and the majority of the officers 
who led them had little experience of the exigencies of 
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warfare. That they were full of courage and of daring and 
glowing with zeal and enthusiasm needs no retelling ; but 
all these admirable qualities would be of little avail without 
a clear knowledge of the duties they were called upon to 
perform, and these were not to be learnt in a moment. It 
will ever stand to the glory of the young officers and men, 
who but for the world war would never have become 
soldiers, that they immediately imbibed the high traditions 
and the esprit de corps of the regiments they joined, and that 
those who took service in the new units adopted at once the 
principles of discipline and loyalty to superiors on which 
these conditions are based. No better raw material could 
be found for the construction of an ideal army than that 
which was furnished at that time by the British nation. And 
yet training, more training, and still more training, was 
imperatively needed to bring about real military efficiency. 
Sir Douglas Haig, in consequence, was naturally anxious 
that the great forward movement should not be prematurely 
begun. 

But there was another condition to be satisfied. A modern 
battle is no longer an engagement in the older sense of the 
word ; it does not begin and end in a day. It is an operation 
which continues for many weeks—even for months; and 
this is more especially the case when the war of movement 
and of manceuvre has ceased, when the course of hostilities 
has been converted into a colossal siege, and when strongly 
fortified positions have to be overwhelmed by purely frontal 
attacks. In these circumstances a forward thrust conducted 
by a belligerent conveys to the popular mind the idea rather 
of a regular campaign than of a battle. It involves a series 
of bloody conflicts which take place simultaneously all along 
the whole front that is assailed, each with a definite ob- 
jective to be seized and firmly held, and every one of them 
may perhaps last several days before the local decision has 
been obtained. These fights have to be co-ordinated so that 
the regularity of the advance may be preserved ; and when 
successful they eat into the defences of the enemy. The 
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latter then endeavours to recover them by counter-attacks 
and fails; his efforts are in the end unavailing, and he is 
gradually driven back ; he is forced to retire and has to take 
up another position in rear, out of which he has again to be 
ejected. The sum of these fights constitutes the battle as 
understood in the European war which was then proceeding 
on French and Belgian soil. Of necessity it is always a long- 
drawn affair. If then it be begun too late in the year the 
shortening days and the winter storms come on before it is 
finished ; and these interfere with its development and pro- 
gress, and may go far to rob a victorious General of the full 
advantages he might otherwise expect. The weather con- 
ditions which were likely to prevail a long way ahead had 
then to be taken into account when fixing the day on which 
the attack was to be delivered ; and for this reason it was 
agreed that the allied offensive was not to be started later 
than the end of June. Asa matter of fact, owing to weather 
conditions, it was launched on the ist July. 

It had been hoped that this all-important operation in 
the Western Theatre would have been supported by an 
offensive to be begun at the same time on the Eastern Front ; 
but this, as we have seen, did not take place, for our Allies 
there made their onslaught on the 4th June, nearly a month 
before. It appears that the Italians, not having full con- 
fidence in their powers of resistance, were alarmed at the 
Austrian invasion from the Trentino, and urged the Russians 
to strike at once and so relieve them from the pressure 
which they apprehended. The latter, believing that this 
was the most propitious moment for showing activity, ad- 
vanced without delay somewhat earlier than had been 
originally intended, with the results that have already been 
described. It seems idle to speculate what difference this 
made in the general fortunes of the campaign of 1916, and 
whether a greater success might not have been gained had 
the two attacks been more accurately synchronized, and had 
violent blows fallen at the same moment on the enemy’s two 
principal fronts. But it may be well to observe that an 
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offensive cannot go on indefinitely. The strain on the troops 
engaged in it is very great, the losses incurred are invariably 
exceedingly heavy, and a moment arrives when no further 
immediate progress is possible. This always happens when 
the defence is stubborn, or when an attempt is made to 
break through a fortified line. But besides all this, in every 
case, an enormous, even an extravagant amount of ammuni- 
tion has to be expended, out of all proportion to the actual 
damage done, and when the accumulated store is exhausted 
it is not readily replaced. The French had never subscribed 
to the doctrine that to be prepared for war was a form of 
‘ organized insanity ’, but yet they—and even occasionally 
the Germans—experienced a serious difficulty in procuring 
sufficient munitions for prolonged offensive operations. 
When it arose and became insurmountable, the attack had 
of necessity to come to an end, and the monotonous course 
of trench warfare had then to be resumed. This limit was 
not likely to be reached on the Western Front till the 
approach of winter ; that is some four or five months after 
the first onslaught was launched. In the case of General 
Brusilov, however, as already related, the advance was 
hampered by troubles with his supply ; and after some ten 
weeks of vigorous exertions his triumphant career began to 
be checked. If then there had to be different dates in the 
forward movements in the West and in the East, it would 
seem to have been preferable had the former preceded the 
latter. But circumstances intervened and events shaped 
themselves otherwise. The Germans, on interior lines and 
with a practically undivided command over the Teutonic 
armies, reaped the advantage which fortune offered to them. 

On the 17th June the British line in France was approxi- 
mately the same as in the month of March. The Second 
Army, the First, and the Third, held it in the order named 
from Boesingheto Hébuterne, eight miles due north of Albert; 
and the Fourth Army carried it on thence to Curlu on the 
Somme, where it joined on to the Sixth French Army, now 
under General Fayolle. A Reserve Army began to be con- 
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centrated in rear, in the neighbourhood of Doullens, under 
Sir Hubert Gough, but on the date mentioned it was in 
skeleton and consisted only of one cavalry division. The 
remainder of the cavalry, British and Indian, was divided 
among the Armies, one division to each. The Western 
offensive was designed to be a joint operation of British 
and French forces, and it was to take place in the valley of 
the Somme ; if the enemy’s defences were really broken 
through in that area his position in Flanders and on the 
Aisne river would be in deadly peril. The original intention 
had been to attack on a front of forty-five miles astride the 
Somme, the French with thirty-nine divisions, and the 
British with a possible maximum of some twenty-five 
divisions... But owing to the fighting that had taken place 
and was then proceeding at Verdun, the plan had to be 
greatly modified. The French were in no condition to take 
a large share in the approaching battle, at all events in its 
first stages. The British attack was entrusted to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who was at first assisted by the VIIth Corps of 
the Third Army near Gommecourt on his immediate left. 
His Fourth Army had a frontage of some fifteen miles, 
which ran generally from north to south from Hébuterne, 
across the river Ancre, on to a short way south of Fricourt, 
and then due east to Maricourt, thus forming a salient in 
the German line. It consisted of five Army-Corps posted 
in the following order: the VIIIth Corps on the left to 
Beaumont Hamel, the Xth astride the Ancre to Authuille, 
then the IIIrd to near Bécourt, the XVth round the Fricourt 
salient to Mametz, and the XIIIth on the right up to 
Maricourt. In front of the first two Corps were the villages 
of Serre, Beaumont Hamel, and Thiepval, and of the last 
three, the villages of Ovillers, La Boisselle, Fricourt, Mametz, 
and Montauban, all of which were strongly fortified and held 
by the enemy. The French Sixth Army consisted of three 
Army-Corps, but on the first day of the offensive five divisions 

1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, by G. A. D. Dewar and Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. H. Boraston, C.B. i. 93. 
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were employed on a front of eight miles, from Maricourt 
across the Somme to the Amiens—Péronne main road. Subse- 
quently, however, General Foch was able to send his Tenth 
Army, now under General Micheler, to prolong the attack 
to the village of Chilly south of Chaulnes. Thus eventually 
the enemy was assailed on a front of some thirty miles. The 
operations that ensued are known in history as the Battle 
of the Somme, which forms one of the principal events of 
the world war ; it began on the rst July and may be said to 
have ended about the middle of November 1916. 

Very extensive preparations were made beforehand to 
ensure the success of this attempt to break through the 
German defences. Vast stocks of ammunition and stores 
of every kind were collected within convenient distances 
from the front ; many miles of new railways, trench-tram- 
ways, and roads were constructed ; causeways were built 
over marshy valleys ; subterranean shelters were provided 
for men, ammunition, and stores ; miles of deep communi- 
cation trenches were dug ; gun emplacements and observa- 
tion posts were protected by earth-works ; telephone wires 
were securely buried underground ; mines were prepared ; 
wells were sunk, and more than a hundred miles of water- 
pipes were laid down. It took a very long time before these 
elaborate works were finished ; and they were carried out 
under trying conditions, for they were liable to constant 
interruptions from the enemy’s fire, while the troops en- 
gaged in them had also to defend their own trenches and to 
keep them in repair. The position to be attacked was 
exceedingly formidable ; not only was it naturally strong 
but it had also been skilfully fortified. The Germans occu- 
pied the higher ground which was situated on the water- 
shed dividing the Somme from the basin of the Scheldt, 
rising to 500 feet above the sea-level, whence a series of 
long irregular spurs and deep depressions fall towards the 
Somme. This river, flowing from east to west, is winding 
and very marshy in the district, and military operations are 
not possible there ; it cut through the allied line west of 
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Curlu, where both banks were held by the French. The 
River Ancre, its tributary, also crossed our line at Hamel 
in a south-westerly direction, and was at that point wholly 
within the British area. There had been no recent serious 
engagement on the Somme front, and it had been a quiet 
quarter ever since it was first occupied immediately after 
the Battle of the Aisne in the early autumn of 1914. The 
enemy having been there for nearly two years more or less 
unmolested, had ample time and opportunity to fortify it, 
and he spared no pains to make it impregnable. Generally, 
he had two main lines of defence from 3,000 to 5,000 yards 
apart; each of them fully provided with bomb-proof 
shelters, and consisting of several rows of deep trenches 
well connected by an intricate network of very numerous 
communication trenches and protected by thick wire en- 
tanglements, many of them in two belts forty yards broad. 
The whole country-side was everywhere studded with 
woods and substantial villages, and those that lay between 
these main lines, as well as those farther back, had been 
converted into veritable fortresses. The position in short 
formed not merely a series of successive and mutually 
supporting defences, but one vast composite system of 
enormous depth and strength. In rear again, other lines 
were constructed or in process of construction, and there 
seemed to be no limit to the effective barriers that were or 
could be quickly raised to check the progress of a successful 
invasion. 

The enemy was well served by numerous spies, and by 
that means, as well as by aerial reconnaissances, he was not 
ignorant of our intentions ; nor could the many laborious 
works that were going on continuously month by month 
behind our front trenches be hidden from his knowledge. 
He was aware that he was to be attacked in force. He did 
not, however, appear to realize that the French would join 
in the coming fight, for he seems to have taken it for granted 
that the operations against Verdun had absorbed all their 
energies, and that elsewhere they must remain passive as 
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long as that struggle lasted. To meet the Russian offensive 
the German High Command had been obliged to withdraw 
some of their divisions from the Western Front ; but never- 
theless they did not relax their efforts at Verdun, and the 
contest only ended there when the impetus of the attack 
was exhausted, and when, on account of the vigour of the 
allied attack, they could no longer pursue their design 
against that stronghold. On the Somme they trusted wholly 
to the great power which a modern army possesses when 
holding a position that is scientifically fortified, and they be- 
lieved that their lines could be securely maintained with com- 
paratively few and even with inferior troops. This opinion 
was not without some justification ; for when a force whose 
flanks are secure is ousted from its defences, there is time 
to construct others in rear, so that the assailant always finds 
himself confronted by strong entrenchments, and his attack 
cannot continue for ever. In order, however, to distract 
our attention from the approaching offensive, and in the 
hopes of interfering with our arrangements, the enemy made 
two violent onslaughts upon us; but they did not in any 
way delay the preparations that were going on in the valley 
of the Somme. One of these attacks was directed on the 
21st May against the positions on the Vimy ridge held by 
the Third Army ; it resulted in a small enemy gain of no 
immediate strategic value. The other, already alluded to, 
took place early in June against the Canadians near Hooge 
in the Ypres salient. 


Never for an instant did the interchange of artillery fire 24th 


une— 


cease along the whole line from the North Sea to the Swiss es July 
frontier ; but on the 24th June it increased in volume in the 19!° 


British sector, and in the valley of the Somme it swelled 
into an intense bombardment that went on without inter- 
mission day and night until 6.30 a.m. on the 1st July. For 
another hour it raged with even greater fury, and was at its 
maximum intensity. Then just before 7.30 all the mines 
were sprung, and smoke was discharged at many points 
along our front. At that hour precisely the guns lengthened 
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their range; and from Gommecourt on the left to the 
Amiens-Péronne main road on the right, a distance of more 
than twenty-three miles, British and French infantry were 
unleashed and advanced steadily to their first objectives, 
covered by their own barrage, and subjected to the German 
counter-barrage that attempted to arrest their progress. 
Occasion has often arisen to allude to the action of artillery, 
and one or two details may serve to give some idea of the 
enormous expenditure of ammunition required for the 
conflict that ensued. The guns employed were of many 
calibres, ranging from the 18-pounder field pieces to the 
huge 15-inch howitzers ; there were besides the 4.5 and 
4-7 inch the 60-pounders, 6-inch of various kinds, and the 
8, 9.2, and the 12-inch howitzers. During the preliminary 
bombardment 1,178,772 rounds were fired, of which 591,939 
by the 18-pounders, 24,011 by the g.z, and 776 by the 
15-inch monster ordnance. This operation was designed 
to demolish the thick wire entanglements, to annihilate the 
trench systems and fortified centres, to silence the hostile 
artillery, to destroy communications and billets, and to 
prevent movement or the assembling of troops in the back 
areas.! The guns of the XVth Corps appear to have been 
specially active ; their record shows an average of nearly 
44,000 rounds a day from the 24th June to noon on the 
ist July; and from the same date to midday on the 
ist August, or during thirty-eight consecutive days, it 
shows an average of more than 41,000 rounds in every 
twenty-four hours. This of course does not include the 
fire of the trench-mortar batteries which were attached to 
many of the brigades, nor the hand grenades so largely used 
to bomb the enemy out of his deep underground shelters or 
out of his very intricate defences. But this enormous 
expenditure of ammunition was not sufficient. On the 
1st July we had 730 heavy guns in the British sector extend- 
ing from Ypres to the Somme ; the French employed goo 
on the narrow front which they attacked on that date, and 
1 History of the 2nd Division, i. 268, foot-note 2. 
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their provision of shells for one month amounted to six and 
a half million rounds.1. Their more powerful artillery 
enabled them to secure better results than we could hope 
to obtain. 


Of the nineteen infantry divisions forming the British 
attack on the 1st July, six were kept in reserve, and the 
remaining thirteen, reinforced during the day by two from 
the reserve, moved out of their trenches to seize the hostile 
first position. They met with varying fortunes. The sub- 
sidiary attack of the VIIth Corps against Gommecourt, and 
the advance of the VIIIth and Xth Corps in the direction 
of Serre, Beaumont Hamel, and Thiepval, failed to accom- 
plish their objects. Our troops experienced a very stubborn 
resistance ; the artillery preparation had not effected all 
that was expected from it ; the enemy’s machine guns had 
not been knocked out, his field pieces and heavy ordnance 
had not been silenced, nor had his forces been sufficiently 
shaken. After very severe fighting the assailants were 
obliged to fall back during the night and to return to their 
original lines. Many fine deeds of valour marked that day 
in this quarter of the field, and the German positions were 
penetrated in several places. One of the most notable 
actions was performed by the 36th (Ulster) Division, who 
got right through the defences, seized the strong Schwaben 
Redoubt, while some men even reached the outskirts of 
the village of Grandcourt, as much as two miles to the east 
of Hamel. But none of these gains could be held ; it was 
not possible to forward reinforcements and ammunition to 
those gallant men whose splendid dash had carried them 
so far forward beyond the general line of advance, and all 
their prizes had to be given up ; while, as always happens 
in such cases, very heavy losses were sustained when the 
withdrawals took place. Farther south, however, there is 
a different story to tell. Although the villages of Ovillers, 
La Boisselle, and Fricourt were not actually seized, the 

1 Str Douglas Haig’s Command, i. 106. 
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IlIrd and XVth Corps drove deep into the German lines 
on the flanks of these strongholds, and paved the way for 
their future capture. Part of our assembly trenches were 
levelled and obliterated by the enemy’s guns opposite to 
Mametz, so that the infantry had to advance over four 
hundred yards of open ground ; nevertheless they forced 
their way into the place and reached their objective in the 
valley beyond, first throwing out a defensive flank towards 
Fricourt on their left ; by this means that salient was pressed 
on three sides and was bound to be overwhelmed. The 
attack by the XIIIth Corps on the right had, moreover, a 
prompt and rapid success ; Montauban and the whole of 
the ridge to the west of it were soon overpowered and held, 
as well as the brickfields on the extreme right. Close to this 
point we linked on to the French, who got to the outskirts of 
Curlu and of Hardecourt. To the south of the Somme 
they had taken the enemy completely by surprise, and at 
little cost they drove him out of Dompierre, Becquincourt, 
and Fay, as well as out of the hamlet of Bussus, capturing 
many prisoners, guns, and stores. 

It now appeared that the offensive was conducted on too 
long a front for the staff of one army, and it was deemed 
better to curtail it for the present ; next day a change was 
made in consequence of this decision. The Fifth Army was 
formed of the Reserve and of the VIIIth and Xth Corps, 
and the command given to Sir Hubert Gough, who was 
directed to maintain a steady pressure on his front up to the 
Albert-Bapaume road, and to act as a pivot on which the 
allied line might swing as the attacks on his right made 
progress towards the north. The remaining three Corps 
(IIIrd, XVth, and XIIIth) that now composed the Fourth 
Army continued their advance under Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and during the day seized part of La Boisselle, Fricourt, 
and the wood and farm to the north of it; they also 
defeated counter-attacks directed against Montauban and 
the brickfields, while the French pushed on to Hardecourt 
north of the Somme, and beyond Frise and Herbécourt 
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to the south of it. By the evening of the 5th the allied 
line ran past La Boisselle, through the outskirts of Contal- 
maison, through the southern part of Mametz Wood, and on 
to Bernafay Wood, which was in our possession ; thence to 
Flaucourt, Belloy en Santerre, and on to Estrées. After 
five days of heavy and continuous fighting there was a 
partial lull, exhausted divisions had to be relieved and guns 
moved forward to bring effective fire to bear upon the 
retreating enemy. But the struggle went on without any 
check, and on the 7th the attack was renewed. The Ger- 
mans, much alarmed at our successes, had by this time 
brought up reinforcements, and they contested the ground 
with great determination and vigour. If here and there 
they gained an advantage it was only temporary, and they 
were quite powerless to resist the fierce impetus of the allied 
onslaught. On the roth, Contalmaison, Mametz Wood, and 
Maltz Horn Farm on our extreme right, were all in our 
hands ; and Trénes Wood was finally cleared on the 13th. 
Then just as the day was breaking on the 14th, after an 
intense bombardment, the enemy’s second system of defence 
was assailed from Longueval to Bazentin le Petit Wood, and 
with complete success. Peculiar interest attaches to this 
great action, which lasted for four days, since the British 
forces engaged moved over the open for a distance of nearly 
a mile, and deployed in the dark just below the crest, and 
some three to five hundred yards from the German lines, 
unobserved and without in any case losing touch. ‘ The 
decision to attempt a night operation of this magnitude with 
an Army, the bulk of which has been raised since the 
beginning of the war, was perhaps the highest tribute that 
could be paid to the quality of our troops.’ ? 

The allied line now ran north of Ovillers, which fell on 
the 16th, past the southern face of Poziéres, then eastwards 
to Bazentin le Petit Wood, to the northern corner of that 
village, past Bazentin le Grand to Longueval ; and there it 
tured sharply towards the south along the eastern edge of 

1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatch, 23rd Dec. 1916. 
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Trénes Wood to Maltz Horn Farm. At this point we linked 
on to the French who carried the line on thence, still south- 

‘wards, past Hardecourt to the Somme at Hem, and then 
along the left bank of the river to Biaches, only a mile from 
Péronne, on to La Maisonette, and so round to Estrées. 
We had established posts at Waterlot Farm, half-way 
between Longueval and Guillemont, and at Arrow Head 
Copse farther to the south, between Trénes Wood and 
Guillemont ; and detachments were sent into Delville Wood 
and High Wood, north-west of Longueval. But the 
position gained was unstable and unsatisfactory, for the 
pronounced salient at Longueval and Delville Wood invited 
counter-attack, and the communications of the allied forces, 
necessarily crowded in that area, were liable to be thrown 
into confusion by a hostile bombardment. It was then 
agreed that the British right wing and the French left be 
swung up to the north, and a definite line of demarcation 
was fixed between the two forces, the objective of the former 
being Morval and that of the latter Sailly Saillisel, a village 
on the Péronne-Bapaume main road. But before this 
programme was carried out some very strong positions had 
to be wrested from the enemy. Whilst these arrangements 
were being completed the Germans developed a counter- 
attack against Delville Wood in the afternoon of the 18th, 
and forced their way into the northern half of Longueval ; 
they were, however, successfully resisted in the southern 
portion of the wood and also at Waterlot Farm. This event 
was the beginning of a series of operations which lasted for 
several weeks, and which was marked by very severe 
fighting. 

It is hardly possible to give the details of the long conflict 
that followed, but some brief summary of results appears 
to be desirable to clear up the situation which presented 
itself to the Coldstream battalions that arrived with the 
Guards Division at Doullens in rear of the Somme front on 
the rst August. A reconnaissance in force was undertaken 

iy by the Fourth Army on the 23rd July, when it was ascer- 
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tained that the enemy was posted in great strength along 
the whole line from the Albert-Bapaume road to Guillemont, 
with machine guns and forward troops in shell holes and 
newly constructed trenches well in front of his main de- 
fences. Meanwhile the Fifth Army on the north had not 
been inactive, and by bombing expeditions, sapping, and 
by local attacks had kept the Germans in its front well 
occupied, and had prevented them from assisting their 
neighbours who were retiring before Rawlinson’s vigorous 
invasion. On the same day Gough’s forces assaulted 
Poziéres, and on the 25th the whole of the village was 
seized. By the 29th Delville Wood and the northern part 
of Longueval, together with the orchards, were retaken and 
held. Next day, in conjunction with the French, and again 
on the 7th August, Guillemont was attacked, but we failed 
to capture it. It was then determined to proceed more 
slowly and more methodically, and in combination with 
our Ally to drive the adversary out of Maurepas, Falfemont 
Farm, Guillemont, Leuze Wood, and Ginchy. The first 
attempt made on the 16th was only a partial success. But 
two days later ground was gained towards Guillemont ; 
while the French, who had been pressing on to Maurepas, 
got a footing there, and on the 24th that stronghold was 
finally captured ; they, moreover, advanced along the right 
bank of the river in the direction of Cléry. Further progress 
was also made by the centre and left of the Fourth Army to 
the north and east of Delville Wood, and by the Fifth Army 
to the crest of the ridge above Martinpuich, to Poziéres 
Windmill, and later to Mouquet Farm north-west of 
Poziéres, and in the enemy’s trenches south of Thiepval. 
The moment had now come to advance against the strong 
position of Guillemont, and after two days’ preparation by 
both British Armies the assault was delivered on the 
3rd September along the whole front up to the right bank 
of the Ancre ; the French attacked simultaneously on our 
right. Guillemont was at once taken by storm, and even 
Ginchy was seized; the enemy counter-attacked with 
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vigour, and for three days the fight raged furiously round 
these two fortified centres, with the result that the greater 
part of the latter was lost, but the former was held and 
consolidated into our line. In this critical and violent 
conflict the 16th, a Southern Irish, Division behaved with 
the utmost gallantry, and gained much credit in conse- 
quence. Falfemont Farm, assailed at the same time, was 
captured on the 5th. Farther to the south the French Tenth 
Army under General Micheler was now available, and 
prolonged General Foch’s offensive from the Amiens- 
Péronne road to Chilly, immediately overrunning the Ger- 
man first system of defences in its front ; north of the river 
General Fayolle had, moreover, occupied Douage Wood, 
just south of Combles, Le Forest, and Cléry, and was still 
pressing forward. On the gth Ginchy fell, captured by the 
same New (Irish) Division, and Leuze Wood was cleared 
of the enemy, but an exceedingly strong post called the 
Quadrilateral to the east of Ginchy remained unconquered. 
These important operations brought to an end another 
phase of the great Battle of the Somme, and the Allies were 
now in a position of advantage to undertake a further ad- 
vance. But the successes achieved could not be obtained 
without a heavy price in blood. From the 1st July to the 
gth September our losses amounted to 6,937 officers and 
167,188 other ranks, a large number having been incurred 
by the abortive attack north of Authuille on the first day 
of the offensive. Both the French and the Germans suffered 
severely. But the full account of their casualties does not 
appear to be available. Those of our Ally were at the time 
believed to be less than ours, due to their more powerful 
artillery preparation. The British took more than 17,000 
prisoners up to the 9th September, together with large 
quantities of guns of every description. The French 
captures came to a greater number both in men and in war 
material. The allied line now ran from Hébuterne south- 
wards to Authuille, then it turned eastwards past part of 
Mouquet Farm, leaving the hostile strongholds of Beaumont 
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Hamel and Thiepval in an awkward salient, then on past 
the Poziéres Windmill, through High Wood, across the 
Maricourt-Bapaume road to the north of Longueval, and 
through Delville Wood ; there it turned towards the south- 
east, past Ginchy, in front of Le Forest, and so on to the 
Somme beyond Cléry ; then on the left bank of the river to 
Biaches, La Maisonette, in front of Estrées, of Soyecourt, 
to the outskirts of Vermandovillers, close to Chaulnes, and 
so back to Chilly. In the next phase that was about to begin 
the Guards Division was to take a share. 


On arrival in the Doullens area the Division went into 
reserve and formed part of the Fifth Army. For the first 
few days there is not much to record ; but a notable event 
occurred when His Majesty unexpectedly visited the front 
in August, and had an opportunity of seeing the officers on 
the gth. There was no time for an inspection or parade, nor 
was a Guard of Honour mounted on that occasion, but the 
men were drawn up and cheered the King when he passed 
by. Next day the Division took over a line of trenches near 
Hébuterne and to the south of it. It was their first glimpse 
of the Somme battle-field, and they were immediately 
struck by the deep and better class of earthworks that were 
possible in the chalk soil of Picardy, which contrasted very 
favourably with the waterlogged defences in Flanders ; and 
yet they found the rats almost as troublesome as at Ypres, 
and in addition there was a plague of flies. At that particular 
moment theirs was a fairly quiet front; the enemy was 
not enterprising and was sparing of his ammunition ; his 
principal weapon was the minenwerfer. This spell of 
trench duty was, however, short, and they had little experi- 
ence of it in that quarter, for on the 21st they began to 
move to the Ville-Treux—Méaulte area, on the Ancre below 
Albert, and were then in reserve of the Fourth Army, 
awaiting their turn to join up at the front. The 4th Battalion 
(Pioneers) during this time were engaged on the defences, 
and a detachment joined the Tunnelling Companies, busy 
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in mining operations. In the period up to the 9th Septem- 
ber our casualties were not numerous, and in the Regiment 
they amounted to five all ranks. In the 1st Battalion 
Lieutenant T. K. Barnsley was wounded roth August 
(shell shock) ; in the 2nd Battalion one man was killed, and 
Lieutenant G. Stubley was wounded 19th August ;? and 
in the 4th Battalion (Pioneers) two other ranks were killed. 
Many Coldstreamers past and present were doing duty at 
the seat of war, not of course counting those serving in the 
Guards Division. Among them were : 


Lieutenant-Generals. 
F. S. Maude, C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0. G.O.C., 1st Tigris Corps, 


Mesopotamia. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B. G.O.C., Fourth Army, B.E-F. 

Major-Generals. 

F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B.,D.S.0. G.O.C., 18th Division, B.E.F. 

H.C. Sutton, C.B. D.A. & Q.M.G., Fourth Army, 
B.E.F. 

Brigadier-Generals. 

T. G. Matheson. G.O.C., 46th Infantry Brigade, 
BEF. 

J. McC. Steele, C.M.G. G.O.C., 22nd Infantry Bri- 
gade, B.E.F. 

H. W. Studd, D.S.O. G.O.C., 180th Infantry Bri- 
gade, B.E.F. 

Lt.-Colonels. 

G. P. Dawnay, M.V.O., D.S.O. G.S.O. 1, G.H.Q., Med. E.F. 

R. C. Feilding. O.C., 6th Batt. Connaught 
Rangers, B.E.F. 

C.J. C. Grant, D.S.O. G.S.O. 1, 12th Division, 
B.E.F. 

F. Jenkins. W. African Frontier Force. 

C. W. Villiers. Army Provost Marshal, Med. 
EF. 


1 The following were invalided: Lieutenants C. G. Barclay (11th 
September), 1st Battalion; F. R. Brocklebank (x9th August), 2nd 
Battalion ; and 'T. A. Tapp (gth September), Machine-gun Corps. 
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W. St. A. Warde-Aldam. O.C., 2/20th Batt. London 
Regt., B.E.F. 

G. Windsor-Clive. AA.G., H.Q. of Inspector 
General of Communica- 
tions, Salonika. 

Majors. 

W. M. Beckwith, D.S.O. G.S.O. 2, XIth Corps, B.E.F. 

G. M. Darell, M.C. G.S.0.3, Second Army,B.E.F. 

H. M. Pryce-Jones, M.C. DAA & Q.M.G., 38th Divi- 
sion, B.E.F. 

Captains. 

J. U. F.C. Alexander. A.D.C. to Sirdar, Egypt. 

A. W. D. Bentinck. Camel Corps, Egyptian Army. 

E. Blundell. Camp Comdt., XIth Corps, 
B.E.F. 

J. C. Brand, M.C. Brigade Major, 87th Infantry 
Brigade, B.E.F. 

Hon. M. B. V. Brett, M.V.O. O.C., Troops, Paris and ‘ Chef 


d’Intelligence Anglaise ’ at- 
tached to Governor of Paris. 


J. H. Brocklehurst. Egyptian Army. 

T.L.C. Curtis. Instructor, M.G. School, [Vth 
Corps, B.E.F. 

A. G. C. Dawnay. G.S.0. 2, G.H.Q., E.E.F. 

(Bt. Major) R. E. A. Visct. Feilding. D.A.A. & Q.M.G., and Divi- 
sion, B.E.F. 

C. B. Gunston. A.P.M., IVth Corps, B.E.F. 

J. N. Horlick. Brigade Major, 181st Infan- 
try Brigade, B.E.F. 

C. S. Jackson. Instr. Cadet School, Blen- 
decques, B.E.F. 

H. C. Loyd, M.C. Brigade Major, 51st Infantry 
Brigade, B.E.F. 

F. J. O. Montagu. A.D.C. to G.O.C., 18th Divi- 
sion, B.E.F. 

Hon. C. H. F. Noel. A.M.L.O., Havre, B.E.F. 

D. G. Rooke. Staff, G.H.Q., B.E.F. 

A. F. Smith, M.C. G.S.O. 2, 38th Division, B.E.F. 

A. G. Soames. Brigade Major, 119th Infantry 
Brigade, B.E.F. 
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E. D. H. Tollemache. Brigade Major, 156th Infantry 
Brigade, E.E.F. 

Sir R. J. M. Walker, Bart. Asst. Instr. of Infantry, New 
Zealand. 

H. G. Watkins. Comdt. Prisoners of War 
Camp, Fourth Army, BEF. 

Lieutenants. 

H.R. Visct. Gage. A.D.C. to G.O.C., First Army, 
B.ELF. 

W. M. Hannay. G.H.Q., Intell. Agent, 3rd 
Class, B.E.F. 

R. F. Pratt-Barlow. A.D.C. to G.O.C., 38th Divi- 
sion, B.E.F. 

C. H. Wilkinson. Instr., Second Army School, 
B.E.F. 


As the war proceeded and as new inventions were intro- 
duced into the field, so did it become necessary to train the 
troops to their use. The close co-ordination of artillery and 
infantry was of growing importance, more especially when 
offensive operations were undertaken ; and the latter had 
to learn how to take advantage of the assistance which the 
former could render during the progress of an attack. The 
accuracy of the guns was becoming so perfect that the 
curtain of fire could move on just in front of the advancing 
troops, who were able to press on under its protection until 
they reached their objective. This was known as the 
‘creeping barrage’, and its details had to be arranged 
beforehand with the utmost precision and care, in order that 
it might move forward at exactly the same pace as the 
assaulting columns; and the closer the head of these 
columns could keep to the barrage the better, and the more 
likely were they to achieve success. Then the normal plan 
of attack was altered, and instead of being in artillery forma- 
tion, as at the Battle of Loos, the men were drawn up in 
successive lines in single rank or in waves. The distance 
between the waves varied according as experience was 
gained or according to the circumstances of each case ; so 
also did the composition of the waves vary and the order 
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in which the battalions and the brigades were formed for 
attack. At the approaching battle, generally speaking, the 
waves were fifty yards distant from each other; two 
platoons formed the wave, and the company was in two 
waves one in rear of the other. The battalion had two 
companies in the first line and two in support, forming the 
third and fourth waves. The brigade also had two bat- 
talions in front in four waves, with two in reserve likewise 
in four waves ; the flow of waves to be continuous. This 
was considered at that time to be the best formation for an 
attack by a brigade, whose usual front was fixed at five 
hundred yards. Voluminous orders had, moreover, to be 
issued to secure the success of the operation, by organizing 
carrying parties to keep up a constant supply of bombs, 
ammunition, tools, and rations required by the troops 
engaged at the front. All this had been carefully elaborated 
in detail during the training which the Guards Brigades 
had undergone at Calais in the early months of 1916. 

But the Royal Flying Corps had brought another element 
into the field which had to be provided for. Not only had 
the fighting aeroplanes to maintain the superiority they 
had already gained over the enemy, to survey by photo- 
graphy his line and positions, to ascertain all that he was 
doing, and to bomb and harass him wherever they could 
reach him, but they had also to assist an attack by giving 
the infantry all the information they required. Contact 
aeroplanes hovering at low elevations over the ground were 
of great use, and a system of signalling had been evolved 
which enabled the airmen to recognize the units that were 
engaged below them, and to communicate rapidly with 
them, as well as with the Corps and Divisional Head 
Quarters in rear. Although these points had also occupied 
the attention of the Guards when at training in the earlier 
part of the year, they became of more pressing importance 
when they arrived in the Doullens area and in reserve of the 
Fourth Army ; and all final arrangements for taking the 
offensive were then made in minute detail. During this 
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interval some of the senior officers saw the new heavily 
armoured cars, called Tanks, which for the first time were 
to be used against the enemy. They weighed about 28 tons, 
some of them armed with light 6-pounders, and others with 
ordinary machine guns, and each had a crew of six men ; 
they moved no more than fifty yards a minute, but it was 
expected that nothing could put them out of action except 
a direct hit by heavy ordnance. It was hoped that their 
appearance as a fighting machine would be a surprise to the 
Germans, and this seems to have been the case. 

It was decided that the next phase of the Somme Battle 
was to begin in the early morning of the 15th September 
at 6.20 a.m., and that the artillery bombardment was to 
commence on the 12th; but these days and hours which 
were called ‘ zero ’ were not divulged until the last moment. 
The XIVth Corps, under Lord Cavan, was to replace the 
XIIIth Corps. It now consisted of the Guards, 6th, and 
56th (1st London Territorial) Divisions to be employed in 
the front line, with the 5th, 16th (New), and 20th (New) 
Divisions in the Corps area in rear, but with all the artillery 
in front. The process of relieving tired divisions and even 
some of the Army-Corps by other formations had been 
going on ever since the beginning of the battle, and the 
troops composing the Fourth and Fifth Armies had been 
much increased, while those actually engaged with the 
enemy were not the same as those that began the attack in 
July. Australians, under Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Birdwood, and New Zealanders, still called Anzacs and 
well known in the Dardanelles expedition, as well as 
Canadians, who were by this time four divisions strong, 
under Lieutenant-General Hon. Sir Julian Byng, K.C.B., 
were in the Somme area, and both were to take their place 
in the approaching fight. The Cavalry, moreover, was now 
with the Fourth Army ready to exploit a break through 
should it be effected. The attack on the 15th was expected 
to be one of the principal events of the great offensive ; and it 
was designed not only to drive the enemy back from Mouquet 
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Farm on the left as far as Leuze Wood on the right, but also 
to secure the flanks more solidly, and specially to reach the 
British objective at Morval. The French on our right were 
meanwhile to make their own advance at the same time in 
the direction of Sailly Saillisel ; but the allied forces were 
at this stage separated by the valley of Combles which lay 
between them. The attack on the Les Boeufs—Morval line, 
overlooking the valley, as well as that from Leuze Wood on 
our extreme right, was assigned to the XIVth Corps. The 
task allotted to the Guards was to seize Les Boeufs, the 
6th Division on their right to advance against Morval, and 
the 56th to take Bouleaux Wood and to secure the right 
flank at Morval. The Guards were to relieve the 16th 
Division, whose successful action had won that place on the 
gth September, as has just been related, at Ginchy. 

The operations conducted by the Allies since the 1st July 
had given them possession, for all practical purposes, of the 
summit of the main ridge, and with it they had in many 
places the advantage of observation over the slopes beyond ; 
but there were difficult positions to be gained on our flanks. 
Ginchy is situated on a high plateau which runs northwards 
for 2,000 yards, and then eastwards in a long spur for 
nearly 4,000 yards. The eastern extremity of this spur is 
a mile broad ; and on the northern end lies the village of 
Les Boeufs, two miles north-east of Ginchy, and on the 
southern end two miles east of it Morval is situated, which 
commands a wide field of view and fire in every direction. 
These two villages are somewhat below the crest of the plateau, 
which begins to drop down as it approaches them—Les 
Boeufs being on a more abrupt slope and a little lower than 
Morval. A mile and a half north of Les Boeufs is the village 
of Gueudecourt, and two miles due north of Ginchy stands 
Flers, both on still lower ground. Another spur juts out 
from the plateau for a mile in a south-easterly direction, 
and then falls sharply into the Combles valley; Leuze 
Wood is on the crest, with Bouleaux Wood in front of it 
and lower down. The British extreme right at Leuze Wood 
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was 2,000 yards from Morval; and between them lay a 
broad deep branch of the main valley completely com- 
manded by the position at Morval, and flanked not only 
from its head but also from the high ground east of the 
valley that looks directly into it. The French were pushing 
on up this high ground beyond the valley towards their 
objective Sailly Saillisel, which is situated nearly two miles 
due east of Morval, and on the same level; but between 
them the ground falls away to the head of the main valley 
which runs thence in a south-westerly direction. The small 
town of Combles, well fortified and strongly held by the 
enemy, stands at the bottom, just under Leuze Wood and 
a mile from it. There was, however, no intention of taking 
that place by assault, for it would be rendered untenable as 
soon as the ridges on either side were occupied. 

Owing to the heavy bombardments that had ploughed up 
the land without intermission for many weeks, the whole of 
the terrain on which operations were to take place was now 
a mere desert waste, and buildings, trees, and other objects 
upon it were destroyed and almost obliterated. All land- 
marks had disappeared, and even villages that had once 
existed were no longer to be discerned ; they were mere 
tumbled masses of brick, useful to mend the roads, and when 
this was done, every trace of them had vanished. There was 
nothing in fact to guide a traveller to find his way to his 
destination. The ground was everywhere pitted with shell- 
holes, and passage across it was both laborious and difficult ; 
the one advantage they offered was shelter from fire to 
troops advancing over it to their objectives. But the 
Guards when they got to Ginchy found that though they 
were on the ridge they were not beyond it, and that their 
objectives were not visible from the line whence their 
attack was to be launched. The aerial reconnaissances had 
systematically surveyed the district and had gained a large 
amount of accurate information; most of the German 
defences were known and were carefully mapped out 
beforehand. And yet some had escaped observation, and 
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the position of the enemy nearest to Ginchy was obscure. 
Both combatants enjoyed an open field for machine guns 
and rifles. But the attack across the plateau was exposed to 
enfilade. On the right there was among others the strong 
hostile post called the Quadrilateral, some thirteen hundred 
yards off on the Ginchy—Morval road, which had not yet been 
subdued ; and on the left the sunken roads running from Flers 
and from Gueudecourt to Ginchy were held in force and were 
bristling with machine guns. Unless the flanks were cleared 
the capture of Les Boeufs was an impossible undertaking, 
and on our right the position of Morval was so formidable 
that an advance upon it was a very difficult problem. 

The French on the British right continued their forward 
Movement without check since the 9th September, and on 
the 13th they seized Bouchavesnes, a village four miles north 
of Péronne on the main road between that town and 
Bapaume. Next day they took La Priez Farm on the heights 
above Combles and a mile to the south-east of it, and this 
brought them up into line with the British front, but 
separated from us by the Combles valley. It was not, 
however, expected that their progress could be rapid from 
this point, because between it and their objective Sailly 
Saillisel was the extensive and strongly fortified wood of 
St. Pierre Vaast, which narrowed their advance almost to 
a defile, bounded by the wood and the valley—while the 
valley itself, with the branches running from it and the 
slopes on each side, is completely commanded by the 
heights on the east and on the west. The XIVth Corps, 
therefore, on the extreme right of the British position and 
overlooking the valley, could not count on the assistance of 
General Fayolle when making the prescribed attack on the 
Les Boeufs-Morval line, which presented nearly as many 
obstacles as those which confronted the French. Mean- 
time the Fifth Army achieved a notable local success on the 
left of the long allied line. The 32nd Infantry Brigade 
(11th Division) assaulted a strong redoubt called the Wun- 
derwerk and carried it very gallantly by storm late in the 
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evening of the 14th September ; it was a place of importance 
situated on the enemy’s first line near the southern end of the 
spur on the higher slopes of which stands Thiepval ; and 
the event shook still more his confidence in what he firmly 
believed to be an impregnable fortress. Independently of 
its brilliant result this fine action served to deceive the Ger- 
mans as to the ground on which the main attack was to be 
delivered, and helped to lighten the task which was allotted 
to our troops next day at Mouquet Farm. 

Some preliminary operations had to be taken in hand by 
the Guards to clear up the position at Ginchy in anticipation 
of their forward movement from there towards Les Boeufs 
on the 15th September, for although the enemy had been 
effectively dislodged from the site of the village on the gth, 
he was still in the immediate vicinity, and had not given up 
hopes of recapturing it. But before attempting to describe 
them it may be well to record the general composition of 

gth the Division which stood as follows on the gth September : 


Sept. 
General Officer Commanding. 
Major-General G. P. T. Coldstream 
Feilding, C.B., D.S.O. Guards. 
Personal Staff. 
Captain G. A. O. Lane. Coldstream 
Guards. 
General Staff. 
G.S.O. 1st Grade. Lt.-Colonel C. P. Heywood, Coldstream 
: D.S.O. Guards. 
G.S.O. 2nd Grade. Captain E. Seymour, M.V.O. Grenadier 
Guards. 
G.S.O. 3rd Grade. Captain H. L. Aubrey- Grenadier 
Fletcher, M.V.O. Guards. 
Administrative Staff. 
A.A. & Q.M.G. Lt.-Colonel W. H. V. Darell, Coldstream 
DS.O. Guards. 
DAA. & Q.M.G. Major F. G. Alston, D.S.O. Scots Guards. 
DA.Q.M.G. Major R. H. Hermon Hodge, Grenadier 
M.V.O. Guards. 
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Guards Divisional Artillery. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General W. Evans, 
D.S.O. 
Brigade Major. Major D. le P. Trench, M.C. 
Staff Captain. Captain J. A. Batten Pooll, 
M.C. 
61st ee) Brigade, RFA. 
0.C. Lt.-Colonel F. A. Buzzard. 
74th Brigade, RFA. 
0.C, Lt.-Colonel J. B. Riddell, 
D.S.O. 
75th Brigade, R.F.A. 
O.C. Lt.-Colonel A. B. Bethell, 
D.S.O. 
76th Brigade, RF.A. 
0.Cc. Lt.-Colonel F. C. Bryant, 
C.M.G. 
Guards Division Ammunition Column. 
O.C. Colonel C. B. Watkins. 
Royal Engineers. 
C.R.E. Lt.-Colonel A. Brough, D.S.O. 
Adjutant to C.R.E. Lieut. H. G. Eady, M.C. 
55th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. Major J. T. Heath, M.C. 
75th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. Major B. H. Fox. 
76th Field Company, R.E. 
0.C. Major R. D. Jackson, M.C. 
Signal Company, RE. 
0.Cc. Captain W. E. Pain, M.C. 
Guards Divisional Train. 
0.C. Lt.-Colonel J. C. L. Black. 
Senior Supply Officer. Captain (T/Major) A. W. 
Johns. 
Adjutant. Captain H. E. Standage. 
Mechanical Transport Company. 
0.c. Major Sir W. E. T Avery, 
Bart., M.C. 
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RA. 


RA. 
5th Lancers. 


RA. 


RA. 


R.A. 


R.A. 


R.A. 


RE. 
RE. 


RE. 
RE. 
RE. 


RE. 


AS.C. 
AS.C. 


AS.C. 


AS.C. 
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Medical Services. 
A.D.M.S. Lt.-Col. (T/Col.) G. S. 
McLoughlin, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., A.MS. 
DA.D.MS. Captain F. D. G. Howell, 
D.S.O., M.C. 
O.C. No. 3 Field Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) E. M. 
Ambulance. O’Neill, D.S.O. 
O.C. No. 4 Field Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) J. J. 
Ambulance. O’Keefe, M.C. 
O.C. No. 9 Field Capt. (A/Lt.-Col.) A. N. 
Ambulance. Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 
Departments and Services. 
A.D.VS. Major F. C. O’Rorke, C.M.G. 
D.A.D.O.S. Captain G. Fraser. 
AP.M. Captain Earl of Clanwilliam, 
M.C. 


R.A.M.C. 


RA.M.C. 
R.A.M.C. 
RA.M.C. 


RA.M.C. 


A.V.C, 

Suffolk Regt. 

Royal Horse 
Guards. 


Pioneer Battalion. 4th Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 


Commanding Officer. 


Second in Command. 
Adjutant. 
Quartermaster. 
Medical Officer. 
Company Officers : 
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Lt.-Colonel R. C. E. Skef- 


fington Smyth. 
Major G. J. Edwards. 
Lieut. J. C. Piggott. 


Lieut. W. E. Hutchinson. 


Captain W. Raffle. 


R.A.M.C. 


Captain J.S. Coats. 
= G. Furze. 
os Hon. E. M. Pakenham. 
-. J. M. Peto. 

Lieut J. L. Allan. 


ss L. Bootle-Wilbraham. 


is A. H. Dickinson. 


“6 Q. S. Greene. 


3% A. N. Howard. 


m The Viscount Ipswich. 


a A. R. Kelsey. 
ae W. S. Kelso. 


a E. Overton-Jones. 
a E. G. C. Richards. 


os R. Sharpley. 
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and Lieut. C. I. L. Allix. 


Rut i” C. Bain-Marais. 
¥ C. P. Blacker. 
. J. C. Boyson. 
Ru i C.E.Espin. (Att. 7th Ent. Bn.) 
a J. Forrester. 
ue % C. V. Porter. 
7 N. Randall. 
Rue a H. C. St. J. Thompson. 
5 D. K. de B. Treffrey. 
Rah 1st Guards Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General C. E. Pereira, Coldstream 
C.M.G. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain M. B. Beckwith- Coldstream 
Smith, D.S.O. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain L. M. Gibbs. Coldstream 
Guards. 
2nd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
ah Commanding Lt.-Colonel C. R. Champion de 
Officer. Crespigny, D.S.O. 
2nd Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel R. B. J. Crawfurd, 
Officer. D.S.O. 
Second in Com- Major H. D. Bentinck. 
ia mand. 
Adjutant. Captain G. R. Lane. 
Quartermaster. Lieut. W. T. Brotherton. 
Medical Officer. Captain K. B. Dickson. RA.M.C. 
Company Officers : 


Captain E. P. Brassey. 
s H. H. Burn, M.C. 
os R.A. A. Fergusson. 
re W. G. Shaw-Stewart. 
; H. W. Verelst, M.C. 
. Barry. 
. G. Edmonstone. 
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Lieut. J. A. Macgregor. 
Ss D. P. Starr. 
C. Sutton Nelthorpe. 
a W. H. Whetstone. 


2nd Lieut. C. Berkeley. 
- B. V. Brocklebank. 
‘i J. H. R. Butler. 
a F. W. T. Clerke. 
Pe E. W. Evans. 
* R. C. B. Fellowes 
Ay J. S. Fuller. 
+ W. Laing. 
* R. V. Martyn. 
¥ L. G. C. Neame. 
; W. B. St. Leger. 
” C. J. B. Symon. 
3rd Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel J. V. Campbell, D.S.O. 
Officer. 
Second in Com- Major G. E. Vaughan. 
mand. 
Adjutant. Captain H. A. Cubitt. 
Quartermaster. Captain F. T. Prichard. 
Medical Officer. Captain W. Foot. R.A.M.C, 
Company Officers : 
Captain F. P. Acland Hood, M.C. 
~ M. Dorman. 
7 W. T. Legge. 
a F. Longueville, M.C. 
C. E. Tufnell. 


Lieut. W. Atkinson. 
33 B. Butler Stoney. 
ve R.N. Dilberoglue. 
ss J. L. Dilwyn-Venables- 
Llewelyn. 
oF R. P. Elwes. 
a A. D. F. Gascoigne. 


om R. O. Hambro. 
3 J. D. Legge. 
a N. F. Machin. 
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Lieut. J. B. L. Martin. 
e W. H. B. Pitcher. 
% J. E. H. Platt. 
5 C. A. Sherbrooke. 
_ H. A. G. Sorrell. 
+s R. M. Synge. 
“A J.D. N. Warren. 
and Lieut. P. A. Clutterbuck. 
5 L. E. C. Everard. 
s J. G. Fortescue. 
a W. S. Hardwicke. 
fs E. B. Lundie. 
. C. A. G. Lutyens. 
i F. McBride. 
ay T. F. Powell. 
* R. A. Rail. 
i V.N. Rowsell. 
i A. G. Smith. 
a R. R. M. Tabuteau 
1st Battalion, Irish Guards. 
Commanding Lt.-Colonel R. C. A. McCalmont. 
Officer. 
1st Guards Brigade Machine Gun Company. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
0.C. Captain R.C. Bingham. 
+5 G. C. Whitaker. 
Lieut. L. B. Kelsey. 
* G. M. Perry. 
pa G. L. Walter. 
1st Guards Brigade Trench Mortar Battery. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Captain H. P. Meakin. 
Lieut. R. J. Pinto. 
2nd Guards Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General J. Ponsonby, Coldstream 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Lieut. (T/Capt.) E. W. M. Grenadier 
Grigg. Guards. 
Staff Captain. Captain Sir John Dyer, Bart., Scots Guards. 
M.C. 
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3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel B. N. Sergison Brooke, D.S.O. 


1st Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel G. V. Baring. 
Major E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood, D.S.O. 


Second in Com- 


Medical Officer. 
Company Officers : 
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Captain Hon. E. K. Digby, M.C. 
Captain J. Boyd. 


Captain V. 


Captain 


C. Martyn, M.C. R.A.M.C. 

R. L. C. Bewicke-Copley. 

B. R. Jackson. 

M. C. Lawrence. 

G.D. Treloar. (Trench Mortar 
Offr. Gds. Div.) 

J. M. Younger. 

J.C. St. L. Alexander. 

R. S. Baugh. 

C. E. P. Green. 
2nd Gds. Bde.) 

The Visct. Holmesdale. 
7th Ent. Bn.) 

W. Kaneen. 

Lord Kennedy. 


(Bomb. Offr. 


(Att. 


. S. Leigh-Bennett. 
Thewlis, M.C. 
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1st Battalion, Scots Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel S. H. Godman, D.S.O. 
2nd Battalion, Irish Guards. 

Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel P. L. Reid. 


2nd Guards Brigade Machine-gun Company. 
(Coldstream Officers serving in.) 
Lieut. F. M. Fisher. 
4 A. G. Salisbury-Jones. 
os R. M. Wright. 


and Guards Brigade Trench-mortar Battery. 
0.C. Captain W. G. Bulteel. 
Lieut. S. J. Warmington. 


3rd Guards Brigade. 
G.0.C. Brig.-General C. E. Corkran, Grenadier 
C.M.G. Guards. 
Brigade Major. Captain E. C. T. Warner, Scots Guards. 
M.C. 
Staff Captain. Captain H. Ballantine Dykes. Scots Guards. 
1st Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel M. E. Makgill-Crichton-Mait- 
land. 
4th Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel H. C. Seymour, D.S.O. 
2nd Battalion, Scots Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel R. S. Tempest. 
1st Battalion, Welsh Guards. 
Commanding Officer. Lt.-Colonel W. Murray Threipland, D.S.O. 


Senior Chaplains to the Forces. 


C. of E. Rev. W. P. G. McCormick, D.S.O. 

R.C. Rev. S.S. Knapp, D.S.O., M.C. 
French Mission at Divisional Head-quarters. 

Officer in charge. Lieut. Comte Pol de la Chesnaye. 


None of the officers of the Coldstream was doing duty 
in the 3rd Guards Brigade Machine-gun Company, nor in 
the 3rd Guards Trench-mortar Battery. 

The 3rd Guards Brigade relieved the 16th Division at ars 
Ginchy on the roth September, and the Welsh Guards 
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round the north of the village soon became hotly engaged 
with the Germans, whose counter-attacks they repulsed. 
The rst Battalion Grenadiers, and eventually the 2nd 
Battalion Scots Guards, were sent forward to reinforce 
them ; while the 1st Battalion Irish Guards were moved 
from the 1st Guards Brigade to support the 3rd. Amongst 
the losses was that of 2nd Lieutenant E. L. H. Bagot who, 
having served in the Coldstream Guards up to March 1915, 
joined the Welsh Guards somewhat later, and fell in this 
11th. action. Next day the 3rd Brigade reported that three 
officers and a hundred other ranks of the enemy had 
surrendered. But the position east of Ginchy was still 
obscure. A company of the 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards 
reached on this day a line running eastwards from the village 
to the Ginchy telegraph; on their right, however, an 
attack by the 56th Division failed. At nightfall the 1st 
Battalion Grenadier and 2nd Battalion Scots Guards were 
in the front line with two companies of the 4th Battalion 
Grenadiers in support, the remainder of that unit with the 
Welsh Guards being in Bernafay Wood. The 1st Battalion 
Irish Guards no longer required at the front were sent 
12th. back to their own Brigade. On the rath the rst Bat- 
talion Grenadiers prolonged their line to within one 
hundred yards of the Quadrilateral, the German strong point 
1,000 yards east of Ginchy, but a combined attack by the 
13th. Battalion and the 56th Division failed. During the night 
the 1st and 2nd Guards Brigades relieved the 3rd, by two 
battalions of the former in the left section of the position, 
and by two of the latter in the right section. Accordingly, 
the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers, with two Stokes trench- 
mortars, were in the front line on the left, and the rst Bat- 
talion Irish Guards in support in Bernafay and Trénes 
Woods ; and the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards in the front 
line on the right, with the 1st Battalion Scots Guards in 
support. At 1 p.m. on the 13th the 6th Division were 
bombarding the hostile trench 1,000 yards east of Ginchy, 
and at 6 p.m. they attacked it in conjunction with a company 
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of the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards; but the advance was 
held up by wire, and we suffered many casualties by 
machine-gun fire ; what remained of the company lay out 
in shell holes till after dark. Next day the 2nd Battalion 
Irish Guards were heavily shelled, and weakened by these 
two events they were able to muster only two companies 
for the approaching main attack on the 15th. In the left 
section it was also necessary to drive the enemy away from 
the neighbourhood. In the night of the 13th-14th, after 
a preliminary bombardment and covered by a barrage, the 
2nd Battalion Grenadiers were successful in advancing the 
line to the north of Ginchy in the face of a very determined 
opposition, and ascertained also that the Germans were in 
considerable force on the front. But they could not get up 
to the sunken road four hundred yards away, which was 
strongly held with machine guns, and afterwards they did 
not escape the usual retaliatory bombardment. They 
received the congratulations of the Major-General for their 
good work. 

The position from which the attack was to be made on 
Les Bceufs was not as satisfactory as could be desired. 
Instead of fronting the objective, it formed a sort of irregular 
semi-circle round the village of Ginchy—the rst Guards 
Brigade facing almost northwards and the 2nd Brigade 
nearly eastwards ; whereas the true direction was north- 
east. Even in peace maneuvres it is difficult for an extended 
line to change front at the very start of a movement ; much 
more difficult is it to do this in the excitement of battle, 
when troops are under fire and are eager to dash at the foe 
without any delay. But in this case the difficulty was in- 
tensified, since few of the men had had an opportunity of 
seeing beforehand the terrain on which they were about to 
operate. There was, however, perhaps less to be learnt 
from it than usual even if they had seen it ; for the whole 
country looked like a wide expanse of storm-swept water, 
agitated into waves of great depth, that had become suddenly 
solidified, and there were few distinctive marks or features 
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in this desolate land to indicate the line of advance. Never- 
theless, circumstances compelled the Division to take up the 
only position that was available, and they made the best 
of it. Posts were to have been set up to give an alignment, 
but the night was sufficiently clear to make this a dangerous 
proceeding ; instead, therefore, men were put out by 
compass bearings. The flanks, as stated, were insecure 
and caused a good deal of anxiety, which was partially 
allayed by heavy bombardments that were directed against 
the uncaptured trench on our right and the sunken road 
on our left. But more reliance was placed on the tanks, 
and arrangements were made whereby both flanks were to 
be swept over by these new war machines, fifty minutes 
before zero hour. It was hoped at least that the enemy 
might be dislodged from these dangerous positions before 
the movement of the Division began, and before he could 
bring effective enfilade fire to bear upon their advance. 
14th- The remaining battalions of the 1st and 2nd Guards 
pia Brigades had already left the Ville-Treux-Méaulte area on 
the roth September, and they were now some two miles 
south of Carnoy at a place known as the Citadel. On the 
evening of the 14th they moved in the dark up to Ginchy 
and took over the Divisional first line, the 1st Brigade on 
the left and the 2nd Brigade on the right, each on a front of 
five hundred yards. The 3rd Battalion Coldstream on the 
left and the 2nd Battalion on the right formed the first line 
‘of the 1st Brigade, on the ground which had just been 
vacated by the 2nd Grenadiers; the 1st Battalion Cold- 
stream on the left and the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers on the 
right formed that of the 2nd Brigade, on the ground which 
had been occupied by the 2nd Irish Guards. The 2nd 
Battalion Grenadiers then took post in artillery formation 
west of Ginchy and 350 yards in rear of the Coldstream 
battalions, and the 1st Battalion Irish Guards in two lines 
100 yards apart, and 150 yards in rear of the Grenadiers ; 
while the 2nd Battalion Irish as left support, and the 1st 
Battalion Scots Guards as right support, occupied the 
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second line of their Brigade, just to the east of the village. 
The 3rd Guards Brigade remained in divisional reserve. 
To the right of the 2nd Brigade the 6th Division were 
stationed, with their left on the road to Leuze Wood some 
300 yards in rear of the 1st Battalion Scots Guards ; and to 
the left of the 1st Brigade stood the 14th Division, which 
formed part of the XVth Corps. The Guards got into 
position as best they could, and without mishap, some in 
shell-holes and others in shallow trenches that had been 
hastily made to connect them together and to afford some 
shelter ; and they watched in silence but with intense 
eagerness for the hour of zero which was now known to be 
6.20a.m. Beyond the roar of the artillery that went on, on 
both sides, without check or intermission, the night passed 
quietly and without any incident ; the moon rose in due 
course and the weather was fine and clear. The disposition 
of the troops was now complete for the coming battle, and 
the three battalions of the Coldstream were together in the 
first line, each in four waves in single rank, at 50 yards’ 
distance ; they were drawn up from left to right : 

3rd Battalion, Nos. 3 and 4 Companies in front, Nos. 1 and 2 in 
support. 

2nd Battalion, Nos. 2 and 1 Companies in front, Nos. 3 and 4 in 
support. 

1st Battalion, Nos. 4 and 3 Companies in front, Nos. 2 and 1 in 
support. 

Officers and men were now ready to take their part in the 
great engagement that awaited them at dawn the following 
morning. j 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE GUARDS DIVISION AT THE BATTLE OF 
THE SOMME 


Map No. 17 


Guards heavily assailed in flank. Failure of the Tanks to arrive. Both 
flanks exposed. Gallant rush by rst Guards Brigade. Steady advance of 
and Brigade. A second gallant rush by 1st Brigade. Mistake of troops as 
to the position gained; corrected by airmen. Further attack by the 
Division. Immediate success. Other successes. End of the battle. 


1916 DETAILED description of the course of a struggle, 
Sept. such as that which took place on the Ginchy—Les 


Map Beeufs plateau on the 15th September, must always be a 
" matter of some difficulty ; for the confusion caused by the 
conflict makes many of the incidents connected with it 
obscure, and a full story of what really happened can hardly 
be compiled. In every modern battle when troops are 
launched forward in attack, the control exercised over them 
is necessarily weakened, and to some extent they get out of 
hand. The line can scarcely ever maintain its original 
formation ; parties of men become separated from their 
comrades ; they get mixed up with other units ; and they 
instinctly collect into groups, and have to act on their own 
initiative without guidance, or under an officer or other 
leader who may chance to be on the spot. It is impossible 
to follow the fortunes of all these groups, or to know for 
certain at what time some of their deeds were done ; and 
thus the account to be given is sure to be imperfect. But 
before attempting it, it may be well to take a brief survey 
of the events that occurred elsewhere in the field on that 
day. The general plan of the allied attack was to pivot on 
the high ground south of the Ancre and north of the Albert- 
Bapaume road, held by the Fifth Army, while the Fourth 
Army devoted all its efforts to force the enemy’s defences 
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between Morval and Le Sars. The French co-operating 
on the eastern side of the Combles valley had still the strong 
positions of Rancourt and Frégicourt to capture, and when 
that was accomplished the isolation of Combles would be 
complete, and the way prepared for their advance on 
Sailly Saillisel. But for the moment their presence could 
have no direct influence on the British operations. The 
new tanks were on their trial ; it was their first appearance 
on the battle-field, and though great expectations had been 
formed of their utility, we had yet to learn how far they 
would serve the purposes for which they had been con- 
structed. They emerged from the ordeal as a brilliant 
success, and were considered to be no small addition to 
the power of an army acting on the offensive. When no 
mishap occurred to them they pushed their way over every 
obstacle, crushing down all that lay in their path, clearing 
trenches, destroying machine-gun centres, and once within 
the enemy’s lines and safe from his heavy gun fire, they 
were invulnerable. The artillery preparation had, moreover, 
been very effective, and when the infantry advanced there 
was a prompt success on the left and centre of the line—even 
greater than had been anticipated. Before the day ended 
the fortified villages of Courcelette, Martinpuich, and Flers 
fell. The first of these was taken by the Canadians ; the 
second by the 15th (Scottish) Division, whose gallant 
charge at Loos the year before had carried them through 
the German lines ; and the third by the Anzacs, who in- 
vaded the place preceded by their tanks. After very severe 
fighting High Wood was also seized, and the enemy driven 
out of it by the 47th (2nd London Territorial) Division. 
All these gains were held with a tight grasp; they were 
consolidated into the British line and the attempts made to 
recapture them were frustrated. But the results on the 
right were not so fortunate. 

The southern limit of the attack by the Guards Division 
was parallel to, and some five hundred yards south of the 
Ginchy-Les Beeufs road, and their final objective, which 
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was called the ‘ Red ’ line, lay just beyond the latter village, 
3,500 yards from Ginchy. There were three other inter- 
mediate objectives to be seized, marked by known hostile 
trenches that barred the advance; but they were not 
defined by any natural features on the ground. The first 
of these, called the ‘ Green’ line, was 1,200 yards away ; 
the next, the ‘ Brown ’ line, 1,500 yards ; and the third, the 
‘Blue’ line, 2,500 yards. The infantry were to move for- 
ward on the Green line, or first objective, at 6.20 a.m.; on 
the Brown, or second objective, at 7.30 ; on the Blue line, 
or third objective, at 8.20; and on the Red line, or final 
objective, at 10.50 a.m. The Brown line concerned only 
the left battalion of the Division, that is the 3rd Battalion 
Coldstream, and during the time allotted to effect its 
capture, troops not so employed were to lie down close to 
their barrages, which were also to be halted. The barrages 
were in short to creep forward or to remain stationary in 
accordance with the development of the attack. The 
general plan adopted by the G.O.C. 1st Guards Brigade 
was that the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Coldstream were 
to advance and occupy the first, second, and third ob- 
jectives ; and the 1st Battalion Irish Guards were then to 
pass through them and seize the last or Red line, and if 
possible push out patrols beyond. The 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers were to follow and to be prepared to form a 
defensive flank to the north, or left flank, where trouble 
was anticipated ; also to hold the Green line when the Cold- 
stream were moving on the Blue line, and to support the 
1st Irish Guards when the Red line was being assaulted. One 
section of machine guns was sent with each battalion ; and 
four Stokes trench-mortars with the Grenadiers, but not to go 
beyond the Brown line. The orders issued to the 2nd Guards 
Brigade were very similar, except that half an hour after the 
capture of the third objective, the Blue line, Commanding 
Officers of the four battalions were to meet at the Head- 
Quarters of the 3rd Grenadiers, and the final assault on the 
Red line was to be made under the senior officer present. 
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At 6.20 a.m. the infantry went steadily forward covered 
by their barrages, and the necessary changes of direction 
were at once begun to get the troops to front their objectives. 
But the 1st Brigade had serious trouble at the very start. 
Almost immediately the two Coldstream battalions came 
under the most terrific machine-gun fire from the Flers— 
Ginchy sunken road, and the first waves of the assault were 
literally mown down. Major Vaughan, Second in Command 
of the 3rd Battalion, and Captain Cubitt, the Adjutant, were 
both killed before they had gone a hundred yards, while 
almost at the same time Captain Lane, Adjutant of the 
2nd Battalion, was also killed, and Major Bentinck, the 
Second in Command, severely wounded. This hot fire in 
flank had naturally the effect of deflecting the line of advance, 
and the men instinctively turned towards the sunken road 
to clear it of the enemy ; but this was a difficult operation, 
and Captain F. Longueville, in command of No. 2 Com- 
pany of the 3rd Battalion, arrived at a point twenty yards 
from it with only four men. For a moment there was 
a slight check. It appears that the tanks, though in position 
at the appointed time, 5.30 a.m., had not gone far enough 
forward ; some accident had happened. At all events the 
flank was not cleared, and the battalions had to do it them- 
selves before they could get on. Meanwhile, the rst 
Battalion Irish Guards followed the Coldstream, and when 
the check occurred they reinforced the first line by about 
a company, which joined up with the foremost waves. The 
failure of the tanks to perform their allotted task had a more 
serious consequence than might at first sight appear, for 
a gap in the barrage was left in their intended track, and the 
enemy’s defences in that track remained untouched by our 
artillery. It was precisely from that spot that machine guns 
were able to open at once with deadly effect on our flank. 

On the right the 2nd Guards Brigade, slightly in advance 
of the rst Brigade, moved forward thirty yards behind their 
own barrage, and clear of that of the enemy, except for one 
shell which knocked out some men in the Coldstream Head- 
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Quarters. Instead of finding the ground unoccupied up to 
the first objective, they had to fight their way across two 
intermediate lines, and these were most stubbornly held, 
the enemy defending them with great bravery to the last man. 
Owing to the check on the left the distance between the 
brigades was increasing; and Lieutenant-Colonel Baring 
perceiving it, ordered Major Rocke, commanding the 2nd 
Battalion Irish Guards, to form a defensive flank to the left 
until the 1st Brigade came up into line. This was done, 
killing many Germans who were trying to make their way 
through the gap so created, and who could have taken the 
2nd Brigade in rear. Colonel Baring was also anxious about 
the direction of his battalion and believed they were moving 
correctly ; but on arriving at the first unexpected trench 
his men pressed on too eagerly to rush it, and some of them 
came under the sweeping semi-circular barrage of the 1st Bri- 
gade which caused some casualties. The result of this was 
that the better part of the 1st Battalion Coldstream swung 
from a north-easterly to a more northerly direction ; and 
this tendency was accentuated by the east to west alignment 
of the second enemy line which was equally unexpected. 
Some of the 3rd Grenadiers and of the 2nd Irish conformed, 
and hence it came about that most of one battalion and 
parts of others drifted among the men of the 1st Brigade. 
As this was going on from the very beginning of the 
attack, an extremely heavy machine-gun fire opened on the 
right flank, and severe losses were incurred. Thereupon 
the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers threw out a defensive line in 
that quarter, while the rest, closely supported by the 
1st Battalion Scots Guards, pressed on with the main 
attack. The tanks had not turned up at all as expected on 
that flank, and the 6th Division appeared unable to make 
any headway, having been held up by the Quadrilateral, 
which barred their progress. The two flanks of the Guards 
Division were therefore quite exposed and in the air. The 
2nd Battalion Grenadiers meantime having got through the 
hostile barrage with their right on the Ginchy-Les Beeufs 
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road, were unable to see where the two Coldstream battalions 
had got to; they maintained their direction correctly, and 
finding themselves somewhat near their 3rd Battalion, they 
pushed on with them and on their left. Hence, soon after 
the first start the Division formed two groups, which were 
caused by the pressure on the flanks, the Right group 
consisting of the bulk of the two Grenadier battalions, of the 
1st Scots, and of the 2nd Irish Guards, and the Left group 
of the larger part of the three Coldstream and of the rst 
Irish battalions. The Right group had the better direction. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, in command of the 3rd 
Battalion Coldstream, very quickly realized that the attack 
on the left must be pressed home at all costs, and that the 
sunken road must be immediately cleared of the enemy. 
He had his hunting-horn with him, and one note was 
sufficient to rally the leading waves, dangerously thin by 
this time, and to carry the whole line forward in one head- 
long and irresistible rush. Of waves there were none, the 
fourth wave strove to beat the remnants of the first in the 
race for the Flers-Ginchy road. Within a few minutes of 
that note Coldstreamers and Irishmen had got to work with 
the bayonet. Large numbers of the Germans were either 
killed or taken prisoner, and no less than four machine guns 
were immediately captured at one point alone, besides 
several trench-mortars. But the momentum of the rush 
had not come to an end, nor had the attack expended itself 
by this success. On over the road it swept, down the valley 
and over another entirely unexpected hostile trench, up 
the slope the other side, and on into a third German line. 
Here again a large number of the enemy were either killed 
or taken prisoner, and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the assaulting troops, who by this time were formed 
of a mixture of men from all three Coldstream battalions, 
and from other Regiments already mentioned, were halted. 
Casualties had been very heavy, especially among the 
officers ; the 2nd Coldstream had only two officers in 
addition to the Commanding Officer left with the battalion. 
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The trench that had just been gained altogether dominated 
the ground over which the advance had passed ; it was a 
continuous trench well traversed with deep dug-outs and 
protected by three rows of barbed wire, which, however, 
had been cut by our artillery. The storming of so formidable 
a position was a splendid military achievement. It was 
captured at 7.15 a.m., and as the men entered into it their 
barrage could be seen playing on the ground 200 yards 
beyond. A conference was now held by Officers Command- 
ing the three Coldstream battalions, and it was decided that 
the third objective, the Blue line, had been reached, and 
that a further advance to the final objective was undesirable 
until a certain strong point on the right, about 500 yards 
away, had been taken. The Brigadier was so informed by 
pigeon, and the Head-Quarter signal was put out to let the 
aeroplanes know where the Coldstream were. This strong 
point was in the area in which the Right group of the 
Division were operating, and we must now take note of their 
actions. 

The casualties in the 2nd Brigade had been extremely 
heavy ; Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke, commanding the 3rd 
Battalion Grenadiers, had been wounded early in the day, 
and all battalions had lost severely in officers and men. But 
the Brigade pushed on with vigour and soon arrived before 
the third German trench. In spite of the fact that two large 
sectors of wire were uncut, the assault upon it succeeded 
immediately, the enemy surrendering in two places where 
the wire was destroyed. Officers are generally agreed that 
had the resistance at this point been in any way equal to 
that of the garrisons of the two intermediate lines, the third 
trench could not have been taken except at a much greater 
sacrifice. No part of it had been seriously damaged by the 
preliminary bombardment, and a determined enemy could 
have made its capture a difficult undertaking. The Germans, 
though firm in some parts of the field, were demoralized in 
others, and in the unwired portions of the trench, at least, 
they did not defend themselves as they had done elsewhere. 
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Nevertheless, in the wired sections they held out very 
bravely, and our troops pressing in wherever they found 
an entrance, proceeded to turn them out with bombs and 
rifle-grenades. It took some hours before this was accom- 
plished, and a great deal of very fierce hand-to-hand fighting 
ensued, in which, among other incidents, the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers made more than one successful charge with the 
bayonet. But the stern resolution of the Guards to gain 
the mastery was not to be thwarted, and the whole of the 
trench was before long in their possession. The sections 
where the wire was intact lay on the extreme right and on 
the left ; and when the enemy was driven out of the former 
the defensive flank was withdrawn, for although the right 
of the position was still terribly exposed to machine-gun 
fire, yet the immediate danger of a counter-attack from 
that direction had for the present passed away. As a matter 
of fact this trench was a continuation of the same line which 
the Coldstream had just overpowered, and the other section 
from which the Germans were in process of being ejected 
was the very part which Colonel Campbell wished to see in 
our hands before he attempted to make a further advance. 
The situation then up to about 11 a.m. was roughly as 
follows : The Left group were consolidating in the captured 
trench, which they believed to be the third objective, or the 
Blue line, unwilling to make an assault on the final, or Red, 
line until their right was safe ; the Right group in the same 
trench, some 500 yards to the east, were actively engaged 
in driving the enemy out of the part which was interfering 
with the progress of the Divisional attack. In the Left 
group, moreover, the men not belonging to the 1st Brigade 
had already been ordered to sideslip to the right to assist 
in clearing the line that lay between the two groups. But 
it was not easy to sort them out. The trench was crowded 
with troops belonging to almost every battalion of the two 
brigades, and with only a very small percentage of officers ; 
it was blocked by many who were wounded, it was subjected 
to a heavy fire, and consolidation could not for a moment 
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be suspended. As this was going on the 1st Battalion 
Coldstream unfortunately lost their gallant Commanding 
Officer—the third who fell in action since the war began 
in August 1914. While moving his battalion to the right, 
Colonel Baring climbed over a barricade, although he knew 
the Germans were still on the other side, and was instantly 
killed, shot in the head. Meanwhile Colonel Campbell, 
who as senior officer was directing the operations of the 
Left group, soon discovered that the line captured was not 
as he supposed the third objective, but the first or the 
Green line, and again he realized that another advance was 
imperative, cost what it might. Accordingly, he ordered 
the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Coldstream to press on 
forward in the direction of the Les Boeufs Church, which 
was now visible, in conjunction with some parties of the 
1st Battalion Irish Guards who had got into touch with the 
14th Division on the left. But hardly had the attack begun 
when it seemed for a moment to be checked, almost to 
wither, under the intense fire that was immediately poured 
upon it, especially by artillery and from machine guns on 
the right. At that instant Colonel Campbell again rallied 
the line, and with one note of his hunting-horn he led the 
whole of it forward in a second impetuous and irresistible 
rush. He was among the first to enter the objective, which 
was immediately carried, at 11.15 a.m., and posts pushed 
forward some 600 yards beyond. Consolidation was at once 
begun, and a message sent back to the remainder of the 
1st Battalion Irish Guards, who were left in the Green line, 
to come up in support. Another message was then sent to 
the Brigade Head-Quarters to say that it was impossible to 
push the attack any farther owing to the heavy losses both 
in officers and men. 

As the 2nd Guards Brigade were clearing the Green line 
strong parties were sent forward, and the resistance of the 
enemy appeared to diminish; and when it was finally 
cleared the defence by the infantry seemed for the time 
being almost to collapse. Nevertheless, the German 
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artillery was very active as well as the hostile machine 
guns, which never ceased to assail the right flank. Detach- 
ments from all the battalions pressed on and seized some 
intermediate strips of half dug or abandoned trenches, the 
farthest forward of which lay just behind the Blue line 
overlooking Les Boeufs, and these were taken by the 2nd 
Battalion Irish Guards, with whom were some Cold- 
streamers under Lieutenant Maynard. The 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers got into touch with a mixture of troops, among 
them men of the rst Coldstream, on their left, and with the 
3rd Grenadiers on their right, and had a company some 
500 yards in front, in line with the 3rd Battalion Cold- 
stream. The two brigades were in high spirits, and elated 
at the success they had achieved in the face of very great 
difficulties. Their one absorbing desire was now to com- 
plete the day’s programme by making an attack on the final 
objective ; but to do this reinforcements were required, 
and urgent appeals were made that the 3rd Guards Brigade 
might be sent up to the front for the purpose. General 
Feilding, however, decided otherwise. The failure of the 
6th Division to make any headway had left the right of the 
Guards in the air and open to serious attack; and if Les 
Beufs were stormed, it was by no means probable that it 
could be held against the powerful counter-strokes that 
would be directed on our front, in flank, and even in rear. 
He therefore ordered the 3rd Brigade to send up two 
battalions, one to each brigade, to hold and to consolidate the 
gains, but not to make any further advance for the present. 
The 2nd Battalion Scots Guards accordingly moved up to 
the 1st Brigade and the 4th Battalion Grenadiers to the 
2nd Brigade, and arrived at their destinations at about 
5 p.m.—losing heavily as they went forward. An interesting 
circumstance now arose which serves to illustrate the use- 
fulness of contact aeroplanes in the field and the accuracy 
of their information. Colonel Campbell was fully persuaded 
that he was now in occupation of the third objective, the 
Blue line, and reported to that effect to the Brigadier ; 
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Lieutenant-Colonel McCalmont, Commanding the 1st Bat- 
talion Irish Guards, held the same opinion. But the aerial 
reports stated definitely that nowhere were troops of the 
Guards Division in the third objective, that it was still 
intact and held in force by the enemy. The Corps Com- 
mander in consequence determined to shake the defences 
there by a bombardment of heavy artillery. The Brigadier, 
firmly believing that his troops were in the Blue line, made 
a strong protest. Lord Cavan, however, convinced that the 
aeroplane reports were correct, overruled the protest, and 
the bombardment took place in the afternoon. The airmen 
had made no mistake ; the Coldstream were in the Brown 
line and beyond it, but they had not reached the Blue line. 

Later on and before dark the Germans attempted to 
retrieve their losses by counter-attacks. Two developed on 
the right and the right rear of the rst Guards Brigade, 
and both were driven off, though at times it looked as if the 
flank might be turned. Those directed against the 2nd 
Guards Brigade eventually obliged the most advanced posts 
to withdraw to a line running between the Green and Blue 
lines. At dusk the position won by the Division was 
generally in the Brown and Green lines and in advance of 
them. All the units were mixed up. The remnants of the 
2nd and 3rd Coldstream and of the 1st Irish Guards were 
together, with fractions of Grenadiers and Scots Guards. 
The 1st Battalion Coldstream was much scattered; the 
survivors of the main body were as stated on the left of 
the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers, but there were smaller groups 
elsewhere. One under Lieutenant Baugh, on the left in an 
intermediate trench about four hundred yards in rear of 
the Blue line north of the Ginchy—Les Boeufs road ; another 
under Lieutenant Kaneen farther to the west; again 
another under Lieutenant Digby, the Adjutant, on the 
right of the position; and Lieutenant Maynard’s party, 
who, meanwhile, had been killed, with the 2nd Battalion 
Irish Guards. The night passed without any further dis- 
turbance, except that the enemy kept up an intermittent 
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bombardment on the Ginchy-Delville Wood ridge and 
on Ginchy village, which interfered with communications ; 
he also put down a barrage behind the line occupied by the 
two Coldstream battalions, but this did not prevent con- 
solidation from going on, and before dawn the advanced 
posts of the 1st Brigade were withdrawn. There was some 
difficulty in distributing the water and extra rations that 
were sent up at night for the men ; Captain Shaw-Stewart, 
1st Guards Brigade Transport Officer, was, however, able 
successfully to deliver them at the Head-Quarters of the 
2nd and 3rd Battalions. 

During the night the remaining battalions of the 3rd 
Guards Brigade and the 61st Infantry Brigade of the 2oth 
Division moved up in rear of the 1st and 2nd Guards 
Brigades respectively, and next morning, the 16th, having 
passed through them, they advanced the line which had 
already been gained still farther forward. The 61st Brigade 
captured that part of the Blue line that lay to the south of 
the Ginchy-Les Boufs road; while the two Guards 
battalions established themselves within three hundred and 
fifty yards of the part on the north of the road. The rest of 
the Guards Division remained in support under heavy 
shell fire, but casualties were slight ; and being relieved at 
night by the 2oth Division, they got back to the Citadel 
near Carnoy with sadly depleted ranks and many of them 
in a state of great exhaustion after the severe strain of the 
last two days. The parties that were separated from their 
units did not all return with them. Lieutenant Baugh’s 
group was isolated and remained without food or water 
until relieved on the 17th, and only arrived at the Citadel 
late that evening. During these two days (15th and 16th) 
the 4th (Pioneer) Battalion Coldstream supplied signallers 
and other men on special duty, and sent up a party to carry 
bombs to the front ; the remainder were employed in en- 
larging trenches in the immediate rear of the field of attack, 
and the work was occasionally interrupted by the heavy 
barrages that were put down in the area of operations. 
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Lastly, it has still to be stated that the 56th (1st London) 
Division, posted on the right of the XIVth Corps at Leuze 
Wood, successfully entered Bouleaux Wood and drove the 
enemy out of part of it. Thus ended this great engagement, 
in which the Guards Division attacked and firmly held a 
forward position with their right exposed throughout the 
whole day, and with their other flank also exposed and 
violently assailed at a most critical moment. All accounts 
express admiration at the daring, fortitude, and discipline 
of officers and men ; they lived up to their traditions, and 
fought an action of which the Brigade of Guards will always 
be proud. 

But the price paid was high owing to the very severe losses 
that were sustained. Between the roth and 17th September 
they amounted to : 


1st Guards Brigade, 1,844 all ranks, of whom 59 were officers. 


2nd » 1,767 ” ” 61 ” 
3rd ” 1,192» » 39 ” 
Divisional units, 161 ‘i n 13 ” 
Total Guards Div., 4, 4,964 «172 ” 


The casualties in the Chidarteam Regiment (10th to 
17th September) came to 1,219 all ranks, as follows : 


Killed. Wounded. ~ Total. Total. 
O. O.R. O. OR. O. O.R. all ranks. 
1st Battalion . 11 115 3. 231 14 ©6346 360 
2nd Battalion . 7 160 8 265 15 425 440 
3rd Battalion. . 3 125 8 225 Ir 350 361 
4th Battalion. I 5 _ 25 I 30 31 
No.1 M.G. Coy. — 7 3 3 3 10 13 
No.2M.G.Coy. — 4 2 7 2 Ir 13 
No1TMB. . — — ro o=— rt = I 
No.2TMB. . — — - - - - - 
Total. + 22 416 25 756 47° 1,172 1,219 


The officers who fell in action or died of wounds are : 

1st Battalion. Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. V. Baring ; Cap- 
tains B. R. Jackson, J. R. Woods, and M. C. 
Lawrence; Lieutenants R. H. Pike Pease, H.C. 
Maynard, H. H. C. Williamson, R. N. Dilbero- 
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glue, F. Thewlis, and S. M. Scott; 2nd 
Lieutenant F. Grissell. 

2nd Battalion. Major H. D. Bentinck ; Captains C. R. Lane, 
R. A. A. Fergusson, and H. H. Burn; Lieu- 
tenant W. G. Edmonstone ; 2nd Lieutenants 
D. P. Starr and J. H. R. Butler. 

3rd Battalion. Major G. E. Vaughan; Captains H. A. Cubitt 
and C. E. Tufnell. 

4th Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant D. K. de B. Treffrey. 


The wounded were : 


1st Battalion. Lieutenants J. R. Fleming and R. S. Baugh ; 
znd Lieutenant H. S. Walpole. 

2nd Battalion, Captain E. P. Brassey ; Lieutenants O. W. H. 
Leese, W. H. Whetstone, W. A. C. Wilkinson, 
and C. G. Heywood ; and 2nd Lieutenants 
R. C. B. Fellowes, L. G. C. Neame, and J. S. 
Fuller. 

3rd Battalion. Lieutenants R. M. Synge, W. S. Hardwicke, 
N. F. Machin, W. Atkinson, J. D. Legge, and 
J. D. N. Warren (shell shock); 2nd Lieu- 
tenants A. G. Smith and V. N. Rowsell. 

No. 1 Machine-gun Company. Captain R. C. Bingham (slight) ; 
Lieutenants G. L. Walter and G. M. Perry. 

No. 2 Machine-gun Company. Lieutenants F. M. Fisher and A. G. 
Salisbury-Jones. 

1st Brigade Trench-Mortar Battery. Lieutenant R. J. Pinto. 


The intrepid conduct of Colonel Campbell was fitly 
recognized by the Victoria Cross which was promptly 
bestowed upon him—the fourth that had been gained in 
the Coldstream since the beginning of the war. The 
announcement was published in the London Gazette of the 
24th October 1916, with a full account of his valour, of 
which the following is an extract : 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to award the 
Victoria Cross to the undermentioned Officer, Major and Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel (temporary Lieutenant-Colonel) John Vaughan 
Campbell, D.S.O., Coldstream Guards, for most conspicuous 
bravery and able leading of an attack. . . . His personal gallantry and 
initiative at a very critical moment turned the fortunes of the day, 
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and enabled the Division to press on and capture objectives of the 
highest tactical importance.! 


The members of the Regiment, past and present, were the 
more gratified at this event, since his gallant father, the late 
Captain Hon. Ronald Campbell, at one time Adjutant of 
the 1st Battalion, and well beloved by his contemporaries, 
had also won the Victoria Cross during the Zulu War, on 
the 28th March 1879 ; but having been killed while the act 
of daring bravery was done, the Cross itself was not be- 
stowed, though given to two others who were behind him 
and were following him, because in those days posthumous 
honours were never awarded under any circumstances what- 
soever.? It is interesting to record that the hunting-horn 
used upon the historic date of the 15th September 1916 
was presented by request to the Coldstream Guards by 
Colonel Campbell, and that it now remains as an heirloom 
in the Regimental Head-Quarters. 

The successes gained on that day, preparing the way for 
a further victorious advance, brought from His Majesty 
the King the following gracious telegram of congratulations 
addressed on the 16th to Sir Douglas Haig, which was 
immediately communicated to the troops : 

I congratulate you and my brave troops on the brilliant success 
just achieved. I have never doubted that complete victory will 
ultimately crown our efforts and the splendid results of the fighting 
of yesterday confirmed that view. 

General Pereira issued a special order to the units of the 
Regiments serving in his Brigade, and that addressed to the 
two Coldstream battalions concerns practically the whole 
Regiment, as all three battalions happened to be together 
through the greater part of the attack. 

As Coldstreamers you have just taken part in what is certainly the 
biggest event in the military history of the Regiment. The 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Battalions of the Regiment attacked in line ; that alone may 

1 Appendix No. 2. 

3 History of the Coldstream Guards from 1815 to 1895, pp. 336 et seq., 
and Appendix XV, p. 444. 
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be a matter of interest, but if you consider the results of the attack 
you may pride yourselves that you have upheld the traditions of the 
Regiment ; your losses have been very severe, but you have left a 
mark on the German that he will never forget. Your undaunted 
advance under heavy machine-gun fire in spite of severe losses was 
what the Regiment expected you to do, and you have set a high 
standard of valour and steadiness under the most trying circumstances 
that will be maintained by you and by those who succeed you in the 
Regiment. You have done your duty as Coldstreamers and let that 
be enough praise, and remember that as Coldstreamers you may have 
to do as much again in the very near future and I know that you will 
not fail. 
In the Field, 18th September 1916. 


Drafts of officers and men had meanwhile been brought 
up to the front from the base ; and the next few days were 
spent in absorbing them, in filling up the ranks of the 
depleted battalions, and in preparing for another attack which 
the Division were to make on Les Beufs. The following 
officers joined the battalions in France between the actions 
of the 15th and 25th September : 


1st Battalion. Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. S. Follett, M.V.O. 
Captain J. M. Younger. 
Lieutenant A. D. Bridge. 
Pr the Viscount Holmesdale. 
‘3 R. Peake. 
2nd Lieutenant B. R. F. Christy. 
PS N. Graham. 
7 G. G. Boyd (from 7th Entrench- 
ing Batt.). 
s N. A. Clark (from 7th Entrench- 
ing Batt.). 
2nd Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant E. W. Evans. 
3rd Battalion. 2nd Lieutenant J. G. Fortescue. 
4th Battalion (Pioneers). 2nd Lieutenant N. Hanbury. 
2nd Lieutenant C. V. Porter (to 1st Batt. 5/10/16). 


The next attack could now be conducted with the greater 
chances of success, as the 6th Division had again advanced 
against the Quadrilateral on the 18th September, and after 
much severe fighting had not only triumphantly carried it, 
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but had also pushed on beyond it into the dip of the branch 
valley that separated them from Morval. The Guards were 
to deliver their assault on Les Beeufs on the 23rd, but 
weather conditions were unfavourable; there was a steady 
downpour of heavy rain for some days, and it had to be put 
off until the 25th. The progress made by the Allies during 
the summer had established them far into the position 
which the enemy held on the 1st July, and all the enormous 
quantities of ammunition, stores, and supplies that were 
daily required to continue the battle and to feed the very 
numerous troops at the new front, had to be brought up 
for some miles across the devastated country on which so 
much fighting had taken place continuously for nearly three 
months. Roads and communications were by this time 
destroyed in that large area ; for all practical purposes they 
did not now exist, and without them the transport of heavy 
loads from the rear to the forward line was a problem of no 
small difficulty. In the earlier stages of the offensive the 
invasion had been impeded by unpropitious weather which 
interfered with the progress of the allied operations. As 
long, however, as summer lasted the ground was fairly hard 
and firm; but when the autumn was ushered in with a 
deluge of rain the soil was converted into a sea of mud, and 
movement, unless by pack animals, became almost im- 
possible. These conditions were exceptional to the year 
1916, and they were intensified in the month of October ; 
but they were sufficiently bad to cause a delay in the date 
of the projected attack fixed for the 23rd September. 
Fortunately the rain ceased on the 21st, the country dried 
up, and it was fine again on the 25th. 

The forward movement on the 25th was to be made on 
a wide front, from the centre of the Fourth Army to the 
right of the British line overlooking the Combles valley ; 
and its principal aim was to drive the enemy out of the 
Gueudecourt-Les Beeufs-Morval position. The 5th Divi- 
sion (XIVth Corps) were to take part in the attack, and in 
consequence the fronts of other divisions posted in that 
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area were reduced in width. The 21st Division (XVth 
Corps) who had replaced the 14th, were to advance on 
Gueudecourt ; on their right the Guards were to seize the 
northern section of Les Beeufs ; then next the 6th Division 
to take the southern end of the village, in close communica- 
tion with the 5th Division, whose object was to capture 
Morval ; and lastly, the 56th (1st London) Division, who 
had been successfully engaged in clearing the Germans out 
of Bouleaux Wood, were to guard the right flank of the 
whole movement, and secure it from any counter-attack 
that might be attempted on Combles. The French were 
to co-operate on the other side of the valley and to press on 
to Rancourt and Frégicourt. The Ginchy—Les Beeufs road 
had been in the middle of the position won by the Guards 
during the battle of the 15th September. In order, however, 
to enable them to hold a trench farther to the north, known 
as Gas Alley, it was decided on the 21st that the road should 
mark their southern limit ; and as less ground was taken up 
on their left than was given up on their right, their front 
was reduced to about 800 yards. It will be remembered 
that the old Blue line of the 15th September was bombarded 
that afternoon, and was attacked on the following day, with 
the result that the line in British possession on the south 
of the road was already established some three hundred and 
fifty yards farther forward than the rest that lay to the north 
of the road. The 1st and 3rd Guards Brigades were told off 
to carry out the divisional attack, the rst on the right and the 
3rd on the left; the 2nd Brigade to take post in reserve. 
Three objectives were to be seized, and all of them were 
definite lines more easily recognized by the troops on the 
ground than had been the case in the previous engagement. 
The first objective, called the Green line, was 350 yards 
distant ; the second, or the Brown line, 800 yards ; and the 
final, or the Blue line, was 1,400 yards away. The advance 
on the Green line was to commence at the hour of zero, on 
the Brown at zero plus one hour, and on the Blue at zero 
plus two hours. Les Beufs could be seen plainly about 
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1,000 yards away ; but between our position and the village 
there were several sunken roads, and on account of the © 
peculiar lie of the ground, although it sloped down gradually 
from our front, there was no point from which we could get 
a view of them. The Green line just in front of our position 
and close to it was fairly discernible ; there were, however, 
standing crops on the land which prevented us from per- 
ceiving what amount of wire was guarding it. 

The 2nd Battalion Grenadiers on the right and the 1st 
Battalion Irish Guards on the left were to form the front 
line of the advance of the rst Guards Brigade, supported 
respectively by the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Cold- 
stream. The leading units were to carry all three objectives 
by assault ; the Coldstream under the orders of Colonel 
Campbell, to follow on, to form a defensive flank on either 
side if necessary, to make good the objectives when cap- 
tured, and to give assistance if required when the final 
position was stormed. They were, moreover, each of them 
to send up a company into shell holes in rear of the Brown 
line as soon as the attacking units got there, and to follow 
them closely when the last advance was made ; they were 
to be provided with ‘P’ bombs and Mills grenades, in 
order effectually to clear the dug-outs and cellars to be 
found in Les Beeufs, and so leave the Grenadier and Irish 
Guards free to push on and to gain and consolidate the Blue 
line that lay beyond the village. This was a very necessary 
precaution ; for the Germans, hidden in their underground 
shelters, had too often allowed the assaulting columns to 
pass over them, and then emerging out of these subterranean 
defences, they had sometimes caught our troops between 
two fires, and had played havoc with what apparently was 
a successful attack. The machine guns were to move inde- 
pendently ; four to help to consolidate the objectives as 
they were taken, and eight to remain in the Brown line in 
reserve ; two to be always ready to support a defensive 
flank on the right. Two guns of the trench-mortar battery 
to endeavour to shell the sunken roads just mentioned, and 
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as soon as possible to get into the Green line ; two more to 
remain in reserve. The orders for the 3rd Brigade were 
somewhat different. The 4th Battalion Grenadiers and the 
2nd Battalion Scots Guards were to lead the attack in the 
first line, and the 1st Battalions of the Grenadier and Welsh 
Guards to be in support. The two former battalions to take 
the Green and Brown lines ; and then as the front narrowed 
down to the final objective, they were to form a defensive 
flank while the 1st Battalion Grenadiers went through them 
and seized the Blue line ; the Welsh Guards to remain in 
the Green line and to form a defensive flank there. These 
dispositions for securing the flanks were imperative, in case 
the divisions next to us failed to accomplish the tasks allotted 
to them ; and more especially was trouble to be expected 
in such an eventuality on the left, since a counter-attack, 
if made, would most probably come from Le Transloy rather 
than from any other quarter. 

At 6 p.m. on the 2oth September the 2nd and 3rd Bat- 
talions of the Coldstream Guards moved by companies to 
relieve the 61st Brigade, who were holding the old Blue line 
of the battle of the 15th won by them on the 16th. It was 
raining hard, the cross-country tracks were almost im- 
passable, and movement was slow and difficult ; the line 
was not finally taken over before the following morning. 
But a few hours later the change in the front was ordered 
which has already been alluded to, whereby the Ginchy- 
Les Beeufs road was to be the dividing line between the 
Guards and the 6th Division. The Coldstream then moved 
on the night 21st-22nd, to their left and took over the new 
battle-front of the 1st Guards Brigade, which was somewhat 
in advance of that gained by them on the 15th; the 3rd 
Brigade meanwhile also moving to their left. The inter- 
vening time up to zero day (the 25th) was well employed in 
digging communication and assembly trenches whence to 
launch the attack. These works, entailing a great deal of 
labour, were completed in the dark with the assistance of the 
75th Company of the Royal Engineers. During the night 
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a 24th-25th the troops that were to carry out the attack in 


*D- first line got into position with less difficulty than had been 
experienced on the previous occasion ten days before. The 
enemy was not so close to the starting-line of the advance ; 
it was not so cramped as had been the case at Ginchy, and 
as it fronted the objectives no change of direction had to 
be made as the assaulting waves moved forward. The 
1st Guards Brigade had another advantage ; for, as has been 
explained, the line on their right was already established 
some three hundred and fifty yards farther forward. It 
was held by the 18th Brigade of the 6th Division, who were 
to remain stationary until the Guards seized their first 
objective, and then all were to move on together to over- 
whelm the other objectives. During this halt the machine 
guns of the 18th Brigade swept the Green line until our 
creeping barrage lifted from it. Thereby enemy heads were 
kept down along the right of the trench, and the 2nd 
Battalion Grenadier Guards was able to get to work with 
the bayonet with much less resistance than would otherwise 
have been possible. 


25th The usual preliminary bombardment was meanwhile 


Sept. 


going on, but otherwise all was quiet during the night and 
the morning of the 25th September ; the troops were ready 
silently awaiting the signal to advance, and there was 
nothing to indicate that the trenches contained more than 
their ordinary garrisons. Zero hour was now known to be 
12.35 p.m.; bayonets were fixed two minutes before, and 
on the stroke of the appointed time the attack was launched. 
It went off like clockwork. Our creeping barrage came down 
two hundred yards ahead, and the leading waves quickly 
got close to it. Within one minute the German artillery 
swept the whole ground with heavy fire; but it never 
checked the onward rush, and as soon as our barrage lifted 
the first objective was captured at the point of the bayonet. 
The wire was uncut in the section taken by the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers ; but the officers making their men lie down, 
went gallantly forward and cut it themselves, losing un- 
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fortunately many casualties. The enemy’s line was strongly 
held, some hand-to-hand fighting took place, but it was soon 
over, and many prisoners as well as three machine guns 
were captured by the 1st Brigade. By 1.5 p.m. the contact 
aeroplane reported that we had gained the whole objective 
except a very small portion on the extreme left, but that 
the Division on our left was held up. Nevertheless, the 
remainder of the Guards programme was carried out 
exactly as it had been laid down. The Brown line was taken 
with comparatively little trouble. The Coldstream com- 
panies of bombers then came up, and when the Blue line 
was assaulted they cleared the cellars of Les Boeufs and 
hostile dug-outs. The final objective was overwhelmed at 
2.30 p.m., and consolidation was at once begun. The 
remainder of the Coldstream followed on and consolidated 
the Brown line. About 3.30 another company of the 2nd 
Battalion was sent forward to support the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers, and later on the whole of the 3rd Battalion, less 
half a company, moved up and dug themselves in one 
hundred and fifty yards in rear of the Irish Guards. On 
the left the 3rd Guards Brigade also proceeded according 
to programme ; the rst Battalion Grenadiers suffered heavily, 
having been enfiladed as they moved forward, but they 
pressed on and captured the final objective. The failure to 
take Gueudecourt, however, which lay on our left, was a 
serious matter, for it exposed that flank which remained in 
the air. Two companies therefore of the 2nd Brigade, two 
of the 4th (Pioneer) Battalion Coldstream, and two of the 
Royal Engineers were immediately sent forward, and soon 
constructed a very strong defensive flank ; by the evening 
the Division were firmly established in the position they 
had so rapidly won. The Guards were the more elated at 
the result of this engagement since they knew their adver- 
saries, who were fresh troops brought to the Somme area 
from Ypres only a week before. They had met them in 
Flanders on previous occasions and had found them sturdy 
opponents. They had now beaten them well in open fight, 
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and had done it so thoroughly that no counter-attacks were 
attempted to contest the ground which had been overrun. 
The enemy was apparently demoralized, but next day 
he retaliated by a heavy course of shelling, mainly on Les 
Beeufs and to the west of it. At 1 p.m. the 2nd Battalion 
Grenadiers and the 1st Battalion Irish Guards tried to push 
patrols on to a ridge eight hundred yards beyond the village ; 
the Germans, however, had a strong line there defended with 
machine guns, and our men were unable to establish them- 
selves more than three hundred yards farther forward than 
they were the previous evening. But during the day 
Gueudecourt was successfully carried by assault by the 
21st Division ; while the French on our right captured both 
Rancourt and Frégicourt. Thereupon Combles became 
untenable and was hastily evacuated. British and French 
detachments simultaneously entered into it, finding great 
quantities of stores and ammunition. The 1st and 3rd 
Guards Brigades were relieved in the evening by the 2nd 
Brigade, the 2nd Battalion Irish and the 1st Battalion Scots 
Guards in the 1st line, the 1st Battalion Coldstream in 
support, and the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers farther back in 
Trénes Wood. The 2nd and 3rd Battalions Coldstream 
moved to bivouac at Carnoy. The casualties in the Regi- 
ment during the period 20th to 26th September amounted 
to 272: 
1st Battalion. Seven killed, including Lieutenant R. Peake, 26th, 
died of wounds ; seventy-five wounded. 
2nd Battalion. Thirty-one killed, including Captain H. W. 
Verelst, and 2nd Lieutenants J. A. Macgregor 
and F. W. T. Clerke, 26th ; forty-one wounded 
including Lieutenant G. Barry and 2nd Lieu- 
tenant S. O. Cromie on the 24th and 25th 
respectively. 
3rd Battalion. Forty-four killed ; fifty-six wounded, including 
Lieutenant J. G. Fortescue (shell shock), 23rd, 
2nd Lieutenant F. McBride (slight), 24th, and 
Lieutenant J. L. Dillwyn-Venables-Llewelyn 
(slight), 26th. 
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4th Battalion (Pioneers). Two killed ; ten wounded. 

M.G. Companies. Two killed ; two wounded. 

T.M. Batteries. Captain H. P. Meakin, killed in action, 26th. 

Staff. Captain A. F. Smith, M.C., serving on the Staff, 
38th Division, wounded (slight), zoth. 


Captain Verelst was in actual command of the 2nd 
Battalion when he fell, and was the last officer who had 
served continuously with it right through the war from 
August 1914. 

General Pereira issued the following order to his Brigade, 
dated the 28th September : 

You have again maintained the high traditions of the rst Guards 
Brigade when called upon a second time in the battle of the Somme. 
For five days previous to the assault the 2nd and 3rd Coldstream 
Guards held the trenches under constant heavy shell fire and dug 
many hundred yards of assembly and communication trenches, this 
work being constantly interrupted by the enemy’s artillery. The 2nd 
Grenadier Guards and the 1st Irish Guards, though under shell fire 
in their bivouacs, were kept clear of the trenches until the evening 
of the 24th September, and were given the task of carrying by assault 
all the objectives to be carried by this Brigade ; nothing deterred 
them in this attack, not even the fact that in places the enemy wire 
was still intact and the enemy strongly posted there ; this wire was 
cut in the face of rifle and machine-gun fire, and in spite of all 
resistance and heavy losses the entire main enemy defensive line was 
captured. Every battalion in the Brigade carried out its task to the 
full. The German 52nd Reserve Division, which included the 238th, 
239th, and 240th Regiments, and which opposed you for many weeks 
at Ypres, left the Salient on the 18th September. You have now met 
them in the open, a worthy foe, but you have filled their trenches 
with their dead and have driven them before you in headlong flight. 
I cannot say how proud I am to have had the honour of commanding 
the 1st Guards Brigade in this battle, a Brigade which has proved 
itself to be the finest in the British Army. The Brigade is now under 
orders for rest and training, and it must now be our object to keep 
up to the highest standard of efficiency, and those who have come to 
fill our depleted ranks will strive their utmost to fill worthily the 
places of those gallant officers and men who have laid down their 
lives for a great cause. 

The 1st Battalion Coldstream on the right and the 3rd_ oth. 
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Battalion Grenadiers on the left moved into the front 
trenches beyond Les Beeufs on the 29th September, the 
other two battalions in support. The 2nd Guards Brigade 
had orders to take up a line 200 yards farther forward, but 
to do this it was necessary to turn the enemy out of a trench 
he was holding in front of the Coldstream position called 
the Rainytrench. Major Gregge-Hopwood, commanding the 
1st Battalion, arranged to seize it at 10 p.m. that evening with 
two platoons who were to rush it in the dark and supported 
by a company to take it with the bayonet. Unfortunately, 
the hope of effecting his object by surprise vanished ; for 
just before the advance was made the brigade on the 
immediate right began a violent bombing attack, and this 
roused all the Germans in the vicinity into activity and put 
them on the alert. The assaulting platoons pushed on to 
within a hundred yards of the trench when the whole de- 
tachment came under heavy artillery fire, and found them- 
selves confronted by three or four machine guns. Never- 
theless they held their ground and dug in, and eventually 
they joined up with the 3rd Battalion Grenadiers, whose 
front being clear were already at work digging on their 
left. Although Rainy trench was not captured, yet the 
orders given were carried out, and a continuous trench was 
constructed two hundred yards in front of the original 
position. The 1st Battalion lost some 40 casualties upon 
that occasion, including 2nd Lieutenant B. R. F. Christy, died 
of wounds, and Major E. B. G. Gregge-Hopwood, D.S.O., 
wounded (slight), also Captain J. M. Younger, commanding 
the company, wounded. The 2nd Brigade were relieved next 
day by the 56th (1st London) Division, and marched back to 
Carnoy ; and the Guards Division then left the front for a 
time to refit. But before following them it may be well to 
glance at the situation in the valley of the Somme at that time. 

The operations conducted by the Guards Division during 
the period roth to 30th September had been of the utmost 
importance in the execution of the plan adopted by Sir 
Douglas Haig to break up the German fortified lines of 
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defence. By the capture of the Les Boeufs—Morval line and 
of the small town of Combles, the valley which separated 
the allied forces was now in their undisturbed possession, 
and close co-operation between them was thereby much 
facilitated. Morval was now handed over to the French, 
because their objective Sailly Saillisel was more easily 
assailed from there than from the south. Accordingly, the 
56th (1st London) Division were moved from Combles and 
from the Bouleaux Wood to Les Boeufs, where they relieved 
the Guards as just mentioned. But other and very brilliant 
successes had been gained over the enemy during the last 
week of September. The Fourth Army pushed forward 
along its front nearly up to Le Sars, and beyond Cource- 
lette, Flers, and Gueudecourt. The Fifth Army, moreover, 
now came into action with telling effect, and on the 26th of 
the month launched a general attack on Thiepval and on 
the ridge above it. The outer defences of Mouquet Farm 
and the Zollern Redoubt were both taken ; and on the 27th 
Thiepval itself was in our hands, together with the southern 
face of the strong Schwaben Redoubt, which the 36th 
(Ulster) Division had entered with splendid dash on the 
1st July, but which could not then be retained. By the end 
of the month, besides the Zollern, part of another redoubt, 
called the Stuff, was seized, as well as the whole of the 
Schwaben except the north-west corner. The hold of the 
Germans on the Ancre was greatly shaken. The French 
also, to the south of the Somme, had pressed on and were 
in possession of the whole of Vermandovillers, and had 
advanced close up to Déniécourt. The Allies seemed now, 
after many months of very hard fighting, to be in a good 
position to pierce on a wide front the enemy’s fortified lines 
of resistance ; for although he was digging with feverish 
haste in his rear as he had to retreat, yet these new defences 
could never be as solidly built nor as useful to stem our 
progress as those which had been scientifically constructed 
at his leisure—and most of which, as a matter of fact, had 
already been shattered. There were hopes then that the 
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enormous sacrifices made by our armies would at length 
meet with their reward, that a substantial breach would 
soon be made in the strong entrenched line running from 
the North Sea to Switzerland, and that the war of movement 
and of maneeuvre might begin. 

On the rst October the Guards Division moved to Amiens 
and neighbourhood to refit and for training ; but they were 
a very different body from that which entered the battle 
area on the roth September. In the period 18th to 30th Sep- 
tember the losses of the Division were : 

1st Guards Brigade, 910 all ranks, of whom 23 were officers. 


2nd 3 151 ” ” 5 ” 
3rd - 1,162 ‘ +s 26 is 
Divisional units 116 ¢ 4 6 i 
Total Guards Div. 2,339 eats 60 » 


making the total casualties from the roth to the end of the 
month, 7,303, or 232 officers and 7,071 other ranks.1 The 
casualties of the Coldstream Regiment in the period 18th to 
30th September were : 


Killed. Wounded. Total. Total. 
oO. OR oO. OR O. O.R.  Allranks. 

1st Battalion . 2 13 a 4112 4° 125 129 
and Battalion . 3 33 2 107 5 140 145 
3rd Battalion . — 49 3 79 3. «128 131 
4th Battalion . — 7 — 34 —- 4 41 
No.1 M.G. Coy. — 3 _ 5 _ 8 8 
No.2M.G.Coy. — — _- 2 _ 2 2 
No.1 T.M.B. . 1 _ -_ - I _ 1 
No.2T.MB. . — — Se - - - 
Staff, 38th Div... — — r= I o=— I 
Total . - 6 105 8 339 14 444 458 


bringing the Regimental total from the roth to 30th Sep- 
tember up to 61 officers and 1,646 other ranks, or 1,707 

1 These figures, as far as other ranks are concerned, are not absolutely 
accurate, and are somewhat higher than the reality. They were made out 
soon after the engagements took place in which the losses were incurred, 
and they contain men who were reported ‘ missing ’; some of whom were 
killed in action, while others were separated from their units, and did not 
rejoin them until after the lists of losses were sent in. 
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all ranks. All the other battalions of the Division suffered 
severely ; the Grenadier Guards lost 76 officers, the Scots 
and Irish Guards 31 each, and the Welsh Guards 16. The 
remaining 18 were: § officers in the Divisional Royal 
Artillery ; 3 in the Royal Engineers ; 9 in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, including two Medical Officers, both attached 
to the 2nd Battalion Coldstream, Captain K. B. Dickson 
wounded on the 15th September, and Captain B. N. Murphy 
wounded 26th ; and one Chaplain, Rev.F. M. Browne, C.F., 
attached to the 1st Irish Guards, wounded the 23rd. 

The services rendered by the Guards Division during the 
Battle of the Somme were recognized by the General Com- 
manding the Fourth Army by the following Memorandum 
addressed to them, dated the 8th October : 


Guards Division. 

It is only since the reports have come in that it has become clear 
that the gallantry and perseverance of the Guards Division in the 
Battles of the 15th and 25th September were paramount factors in 
the success of the operations of the Fourth Army on those days. 

On the 15th September, especially, the vigorous attack of the 
Guards in circumstances of great difficulty, with both flanks 
exposed to the enfilade fire of the enemy, reflects the highest credit 
on all concerned, and I desire to tender to every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and man my congratulations and best thanks 
for their exemplary valour on that occasion. ‘Their success 
established the battle front of the XIVth Corps well forward on 
the high ridge leading towards Morval and Les Beufs, and made 
the assault of these villages on the 25th a feasible operation. 

On the 25th September the attack on the hostile trenches in 
front and north of Les Beufs was conducted with equal gallantry 
and determination. In this attack the Division gained all the 
objectives allotted to them, and I offer to all concerned my warmest 
thanks and gratitude for their fine performance. 

H. Raw inson, General, 
Commanding Fourth Army 
H.-Q. Fourth Army, 
8th October, 1916. 


The Guards remained in the neighbourhood of Amiens Map 
until the roth November, and meanwhile the battalions of N° ?° 
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the Regiment were made up to strength in officers and men 
by drafts from the 5th (Reserve) Battalion at Windsor. The 
following officers were posted to battalions in France 
between the 27th September and roth November : 
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1st Battalion. 


T/Capt. G. D. Treloar. (Rejoined from Guards Division.) 


Lieut. 


” 
and Lieut. 


W. T. Scott Elliott. 

W.S. B. Bosanquet. (From 4th Batt. 23/10/16.) 
S.J. Warmington. (From 2nd G.B.T.M.B.) 
R. D. Gamble. 

C.V. Porter. (From 4th Batt. 5/10/16.) 

C. H. Bovill. 
J. W. 
M.F, 
G.R 


and Battalion. 


T/Capt. J. S. Coats. (From 4th Batt.) 
Lieut. H. J. R. Brierley. (From 4th Batt.) 
2nd Lieut. H. C. St. J. Thompson. (From 4th Batt.) 


Go 


Lieut. 
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E 
3 
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Hon. H. S. Feilding. 
A. W. Kirk. 


oP 
Qa 
# 
E 


Heo 


3rd Battalion. 
. Greene. (From 4th Batt.) 
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2nd Lieut. O. M. Vicary. 
a F. M. B. Lutyens. 
5 J. C. Hayes. 
Ds G. D. Harvey. 
Pr M. G. Seeley. 
sy R. R. M. Tabuteau. 
a E. B. Lundie. 


4th Battalion. 
Capt. G. C. Whitaker. (From 1st G.B.M.G.Coy.) 
2nd Lieut. G. A. Grayston. 


T. M. Batteries. 


2nd Lieut. R. A. Rail. To 1st G.B.T.M.B. from 3rd Batt. 
11/10/16. 
Lieut. T.S. Dixson. To 2nd G.B.T.M.B. from 1st Batt. 28/10/16. 


An Honours List was published early in October.1_ The time 
near Amiens was spent in training and in getting the Division 
together, and ready for further active service at the front. 
When this was completed, Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught came over from England to inspect them, 
and a ceremonial review was held on the rst November near 
Abbeville. Then on the roth they moved in motor buses oth 
to Méaulte to take over a section of the line in the Somme ~” 
area. Certain changes were now made in the Regiment : 
Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., promoted Brigadier-General, 
left the 3rd Battalion, much regretted, to assume the 
command of the 137th Brigade, 46th (North Midland Ter- 
ritorial) Division ; thereupon the command of the 1st Bat- 
talion devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Gregge-Hopwood, 
of the 2nd upon Lieutenant-Colonel Follett, and of the 
3rd upon Lieutenant-Colonel Crawfurd. The weather all 
through the month of October had been unusually wet ; it 
poured incessantly with drenching rain, and operations 
were conducted in the field with great difficulty. The 
steady pressure which had been brought to bear upon the 
enemy had in consequence to be partially relaxed, and the 
advance of the Allies was retarded. Nevertheless, many 
1 Appendices Nos. 1 and 3. 
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important gains had been obtained. South of the Somme 
the French had pushed on to near Ablaincourt and to 
Chaulnes, and north of it they had taken the greater part 
of Sailly Saillisel. The Fourth Army, moreover, made 
progress between Gueudecourt and Morval, and had seized 
Le Sars; while the Fifth Army, having got possession of 
the ridge above Thiepval overlooking the valley of the Ancre, 
was preparing to drive the Germans out of the strong 
positions they still held on the northern bank of that river. 
“ The Division took over the Gueudecourt line on the 
* 12th November, and four days later it was formed into 
two groups of six battalions each. The right group con- 
sisted of the 2nd Battalion Grenadiers, the three Cold- 
stream, and the two Irish units; the left group of the 
remainder of the Grenadiers, the two Scots Battalions, and 
the Welsh Guards. In each group there were two sub- 
sections of three battalions each, and these relieved each 
other, one in the first line, the second in support, and the 
third resting and in reserve. The three Coldstream 
battalions were placed in one subsection. Two Brigadiers 
were in command of the groups, the third taking his turn 
at the front and relieving one of the others. It was always 
a disagreeable quarter, and more especially now when the 
whole country was churned up into a mass of sticky mud. 
The following extracts from the 1st Battalion War Diary 
show some of the difficulties of the situation : 
In the line N. of Les Beeufs, 19th November 1916. Trenches in 
a shocking condition, and men were very much fatigued over the long 
relief and impossible going. The enemy continuously shelled Nos. 3 
and 4 Companies and the ground all around Battalion Head-Quarters 
all day and all night. The front line could only be visited by night, 
and owing to the gaps in the front line, and the lack of any communi- 
cation trench or guiding mark, it was extremely difficult to find the 
front line without wandering through the gap. 
20th November. At nightfall a white tape was laid from the sunken 
road to the front companies’ support trenches, to guide the ration 
parties over this difficult piece of ground. This proved a success 
and the rations were delivered before midnight. 
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21st November. ‘The Battalion was relieved about 8.30 p.m. by 
the 31st Australian Battalion. The front two companies had the 
very greatest difficulty in getting their men out as they were so 
fatigued, and the going, owing to the very deep and clinging nature 
of the mud, was terrible. Companies eventually got back to H Camp 
about 5 a.m. Several stragglers were unable to get back till 10 a.m. 


But this was not all, for the district had been the scene 
of much fierce fighting and the ghastly side of war was very 
visible. The ground was covered with many unburied 
bodies in various stages of decomposition, and with a thick 
litter of rifles and of stores of every description lying about 
wasted and smashed. The place was swept by the enemy’s 
fire, and it was not possible to clear away the debris that 
encumbered the field. It had to be left as it was—a miser- 
able spectacle of absolute ruin and desolation. The Division 
however, did not remain long there, and on the 23rd they 23rd. 
were brought back to Méaulte and Montauban until the 
1st December, where we may now leave them for the 
moment. The losses of the Regiment during these twelve 
days of trench duty were heavy; casualties in the 1st 
Battalion amounted to 34 all ranks; in the 2nd Battalion 
to 20, including Lieutenant S. O. Cromie, died of wounds 
17th November, and Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. S. Follett, 
M.V.O., and Major W. G. Shaw-Stewart, M.C., both 
wounded on the 16th; and in the 3rd Battalion to 30, 
including 2nd Lieutenant T. F. Powell, wounded on the 
12th In accordance with orders from the War Office, 
a certain proportion of Brigadiers were to be sent home for 
rest. Brigadier-General John Ponsonby, whose health had 
suffered, proceeded in consequence to England on the 
19th November, to take command of the Infantry Brigade 

1 The following were invalided from roth September to 1st December : 
1st Battalion. Lieutenants J. C. St. L. Alexander, 21st September, and 
W. T. Scott-Elliot, 25th November. 2nd Battalion. Lieutenant H. C. 
Kimberly, 30th November. 3rd Battalion. Captain W. T. Legge, 
27th October, and Lieutenant C. A. Sherbrooke, 17th November. 4th 
Battalion. Lieutenant W. E. Hutchinson, rgth October. No. 2 Machine- 
gun Company. (2nd Brigade.) Lieutenant E. A. B. Belt, 26th November. 
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at Chatham for three months ; and during his absence the 
command of the 2nd Guards Brigade devolved upon 
Colonel Lord Henry Seymour, Grenadier Guards. Colonel 
Follett was succeeded in the command of the 2nd Battalion 
by Captain L. M. Gibbs, who rejoined the Battalion from 
Staff employ and, appointed Acting Lieutenant-Colonel, 
held the command until the 8th March 1917, when Colonel 
Follett returned to France and reassumed it. 

While the Guards were in the trenches near Gueudecourt, 
the last phase of the great struggle in the valley of the Somme 
came to an end. Signs of improved weather began to 
appear on the 9th November, and advantage was taken of 
them by the Fifth Army to launch a vigorous attack on both 
banks of the Ancre. After a bombardment the advance 
was made in a fog on the morning of the 13th. The assault 
on the south bank met with a rapid success and at small 
cost. In a very few hours St. Pierre Divion fell; the 
enemy was immediately overpowered, and his retreat being 
cut off by the swollen river, he was driven into his under- 
ground shelters, and many prisoners captured. On the 
north the results were also satisfactory; but the conflict 
lasted for a longer time, and the ground was so heavy that 
all hopes of taking the position at Serre had to be abandoned. 
By the 18th, after a severe struggle, the fortified villages of 
Beaumont Hamel and of Beaucourt were in our hands, and 
our line advanced to near Grandcourt. Then bad weather 
again set in and further fighting had to cease. This victory, 
known as the battle of the Ancre, was the last action of 
the allied offensive of 1916. These long-drawn operations, 
lasting for four months and a half, were by far the greatest 
military effort ever yet made by Great Britain, and the 
successes gained were calculated to influence materially the 
future course of the war. But the losses sustained were 
exceedingly heavy ; they came to 411,743 all ranks; those 
of the French and of the Germans were also severe, but 
there appear to be no reliable statistics available to give 
them with any accuracy. The total number of prisoners 
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taken by the Fourth and Fifth Armies amounted to a 
little more than 38,000, including over 800 officers, and 
they also captured 29 heavy guns, 96 field guns and field 
howitzers, 136 trench-mortars, and 514 machine guns. The 
prisoners taken by the French were about 30,000 on the 
Somme and 4,000 on the Verdun front, besides much war 
matériel. ‘The enemy’s line was not pierced ; unpropitious 
weather intervened when there were full hopes of achieving 
this object. But the Allies had penetrated far into his 
deep defences, and had broken them all one by one up to 
the last links that kept them together; they had now 
established themselves where a further vigorous push would 
destroy what remained of them. 

The German Army is the mainstay of the Central Powers, and 
a full half of that Army, despite all the advantages of the defensive, 
supported by the strongest fortifications, suffered defeat on the Somme 
this year. Neither victors nor the vanquished will forget this ; and 
though bad weather has given the enemy a respite, there will un- 
doubtedly be many thousands in his ranks who will begin the new 
campaign with little confidence in their ability to resist our assaults 
or to overcome our defence.! 


1 Sir Douglas Haig’s Dispatch, 23rd December 1916. 
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